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THE BOOM IN WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


THE recent industrial growth in the 
basin of Puget Sound has been very re- 
markable,and no comprehensive account 
of it and its causes has yet appeared in 
print. Before coming to the march of 
its railways, the flood of its immigration, 
and the boom of its towns, a few intro- 
ductory words may be said about the 
general resources of this favored region. 

Western Washington has facilities for 
inland navigation unequaled in any oth- 
er portion of the globe. On the tide 
waters tributary to the Strait of Fuca it 
has 1,700 miles of shore line; it has 300 
miles of deep inlet with an average 
width not exceeding three miles ; it has 
1,000 square miles of perfectly secure 
anchorage ; it has 350 square miles on 
50 islands, the largest of which is 35 
miles long and 3 wide; and it has all 
this within a length of 200 miles from 
north to south, and a width of 150 miles 
from east to west. 

It has the largest known body of tim- 
ber, valuable for the building of houses 
and ships, and also conveniently acces- 
sible, and supplied with sawmills. Ship 
carpenters everywhere know that the 
longest spars of strong and elastic wood 
come from Puget Sound. There is little 
difficulty in finding trees 280 feet high 
and 8 feet thick in the trunk. The saw- 


mills of Washington are worthy of its 
forests ; wonders in their magnitude and 
excellence. For half a century to come 
it will continue to derive a large revenue 
from its timber. 

The region has great resources for the 
fishing industry. It is near banks of 
cod and halibut as abundant in fish as 
those of the North Atlantic, and far 
more extensive. Its inland waters are 
rich with salmon, and its outer shores 
are visited by great shoals of herring and 
oolikon, and other small fish. Its advan- 
tages in this respect are understood, 
and the fishermen of Massachusetts have 
begun to migrate to this more profitable 
field for their enterprise. 

Its deposits of coal are the largest 
and most productive on the Pacific slope 
of the United States. Last year they 
sent 1,100,000 tons to California; and 
they are regarded as the sources of much 
prospective wealth. Iron ore is abun- 
dant, and is utilized in a large furnace. 
Limestone is found in large quantities, 
and is burned for home consumption. 
Building stone of excellent quality and 
color is found in many quarries. 

In agricultural resources Western 
Washington is not rich. Much of the 
soil is gravelly; and its fertile districts 
are mostly covered with timber that can- 
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not be cleared off for less than $50 an 
acre. It will never be prominent in the 
yield of cereals, but it will excel.in its 
fruits, kitchen vegetables, and dairy 
products. Its traffic will give value to its 
land. 

The climate of Western ‘Washington 
resembles that of Great Britain. It has 
a mean temperature of 40° in January, 
and 65° in July, or nearly midway for 
each of these typical months between 
New York and San Francisco. It has 
about 50 inches of rain, and 200. rainy 
and drizzling days in the year, and ex- 
emption against rain can never be cal- 
culated confidently for 48 hours in ad- 
vance. These are general statements, 
but they do not apply to all districts 
alike. 

One remarkable feature of the local 
climate, is that the rainfall decreases 
from Olympia, where it is 55 inches, as 
we go northward, to Port Townsend, 
where it is 16; and from Cape Flattery, 
where it is 100, as we go eastward, to 
Whatcom, where it is 24. Cyclone, 
blizzard, and earthquake, are unknown, 
and severe thunderstorms very rare. In 
so far as we can judge from the experi- 
ence of Europe, we may say that the 
climate of Western Washington is un- 
surpassed for its stimulus to physical 
and mental activity. 

Until within the last ten years, most 
of the residents of Washington were 
supported directly or indirectly by their 
lumber mills or coal mines ; but since 
1880 the Northern Pacific Railroad has 
built up an important export trade for 
the region east of the Cascades. That 
trade must grow, and so potent is the 
anticipation of the increase, that three 
great transcontinental railway corpora- 
tions are now advancing to compete with 
the Northern Pacific. 

These competitors are: the Union 
Pacific, which is building from the 
southern bank of the Columbia near 
Portland, to Seattle, by way of Olympia 
and Tacoma; the Canadian Pacific, which 
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is sending out a branch in a southwest- 
ward direction, to connect with an 
American line from Whatcom ; and the 
Great Northern, which is laying tracks 
westward from Montana and eastward 
from Puget Sound. 

The branch of the Canadian Pacific to 
Whatcom is to be only 35 miles long, 
and the extension of the Union Pacific 
to Seattle not more than 160; but it isa 
significant fact that two such important 
channels of traffic should already be so 
near to the shores of the miniature Med- 
iterranean of Western America. The 
Great Northern proposes to build more 
than 800 miles to complete its connec- 
tions with the waters of Washington. 

In speaking of the Union Pacific and 
Great Northern, I have as yet men- 
tioned only their main lines, but branch- 
es are also in the process of construction. 
The Great Northern, which will cross 
the Cascades at the Skagit Pass. about 
48° 30’, is building one branch northward 
from the Skagit River by way of What- 
com to Vancouver, the terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific; and another south- 
ward to Portland by way of Seattle. 
Hunt’s road from Centralia to Gray’s 
Harbor, 90 miles long, will almost inev- 
itably become a tributary of the Union 
Pacific ; and the road from Olympia to 
Port Townsend, 114 miles, when com- 
pleted, will presumably be offered to the 
same company. 

Meantime the Northern Pacific is not 
idle. It reaches Puget Sound by its 
main road across the Cascades, and by 
its branch from the Columbia River. 
It has a link from Tacoma to Seattle, 
and several coal roads. It is building a 
branch about 120 miles long from Ta- 
coma by way of Olympia to Gray’s Har- 
bor ; and a line about go miles long from 
Chehalis to Shoalwater Bay. It has also 
recently obtained control of the road 
running 20 miles north from Seattle to 
Snohomish, and will extend it by way of 
Whatcom to the Canadian boundary. 

If we sum up these figures, we find 
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that the Northern Pacific is building 275 
miles, the Union, 160 miles, the Great 
Northern, 250 miles, and other compa- 
nies about 200 miles, making more than 
goo miles of railroad in Western Wash- 
ington, besides the 600 miles which the 
Great Northern is constructing between 
Montana and the Cascades. 

In no part of this region is railway 
construction cheap. Deep cuts, high 
embankments, bridges and culverts, are 
numerous, and everywhere the surveys 
and clearings are slow and costly. At 
$25,000 a mile,—and that is a moderate 
estimate, — the 900 miles will cost $22,- 
500,000 ; the Columbia River bridge will 
cost, according to newspaper report, 
$7,000,000; and the Skagit Pass tunnel 
will raise the total to more than $30,000,- 
000. The work will require at least 
three or four years for completion, and 
for so long a time the stimulus of large 
expenditure of Eastern capital will be 
potent. 

While the Canadian, Union, Northern 
Pacific, and Great Northern railways 
are engaged in an unexampled race for 
terminal positions and tributary lines, 
rumor says the Southern Pacific is pre- 
paring to cross the Columbia, and se- 
cure an opening on the Sound. This, 
however, is as yet mere talk. 

To understand fully the importance 
of this rivalry of four transcontinental 
railway companies for the business of 
Puget Sound and its adjacent waters,— 
and in this four I do not include the 
Southern Pacific, — we must remember 
that San Francisco, with her unques- 
tioned metropolitan position on the Pa- 
cific coast of our continent, with all her 
wealth and commerce, with all her steam 
lines to China, Australia, Panama, and 
Honolulu, with her large passenger traf- 
fic by land and sea,—we must remem- 
ber that with the aid of all these power- 
ful influences in her favor, our city has 
tried in vain for nearly twenty-five years 
to obtain one competing railroad to the 
Atlantic. While she has failed to get 
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one, Puget Sound is about to obtain 
three. The main fact is unquestionable, 
and its suggestions are impressive. 
Why is it that in such enterprises, de- 
pending for their success on the invest- 
ment of capital, poor Washington shouid 
triumph over rich California? It is cer- 
tainly not because Washington offers 
more business, either now or in the near 
future. The railways are not going to 
the Sound for the sake of the people 
that will be maintained by the agricult- 
ure lumbering, or fisheries, of Western 
Washington. The main attraction is the 
seaport commerce for the entire basin 
of the Columbia River. 

But does not a region as large and 
productive as that tributary of Puget 
Sound send its commerce to our city? 
Why should not as many transconti- 
nental roads be advancing now towards 
our Bay as towards the shores of Puget 
Sound? 

The responses to these questions are 
to be found in the conformation and 
resources of the country between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Neva- 
da or Cascade range. The basin of the 
Columbia, comprising Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Western Montana, long 
tributary to Portland, and now tributary 
or soon to become tributary to Puget 
Sound, is much richer in general re- 
sources than Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 
and the western part of New Mexico, 
which may be considered tributary to 
San Francisco. It has more fertile soil, 
a moister climate, a larger population, 
lower elevations in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Cascades, and a topography 
more favorable to the construction of 
railroads, especially on lines running east 
andwest. In the Columbia it has one of 
the greatest rivers of the globe, flowing 
in general course towards the setting 
sun, draining extensive and fertile val- 
leys, and guiding the railroad builders to 
the vicinity of Puget Sound. 

In the region east of California, on 
the other hand, we find alkaline deserts, 
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numerous steep mountain ridges running 
with the meridian, and a great river, the 
Colorado, draining a valley of rocky des- 
olation, and for hundreds of miles flow- 
ing in a cafion that presents almost 
unsurmountable obstacles to any rail- 
way that would cross the continent. 

Our State is marvelously blessed in 
the combination of her resources and 
beauties, but in compensation, much of 
her tributary territory is miserably poor. 
Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, look as if 
they had been impoverished for the pur- 
pose of enriching her. 

It is in consequence of this natural 
superiority of the intermountain region 
north of latitude 42°, that without any 
notable enterprise or expenditure of their 
own, the citizens ot Western Washington 
possess one transcontinental railroad, the 
Northern Pacific, and in their near vicin- 
ity have two others, the Canadian and 
the Union. 

The branch of the Canadian Pacific to 
terminate at Whatcom runs through a 
fertile district where the local traffic will 
be sufficient to pay. The Union Pacific 
is already at Portland, and finding that 
the Columbia River in the present con- 
dition of its entrance cannot compete 
with Puget Sound for general maritime 
commerce, is compelled to seek a sea- 
port on the Sound. Owning thousands 
of miles of road, it must have a terminus 
whence freight can be sent to Europe 
as cheaply as from Tacoma. In short, 
the Union Pacific is going to Puget 
Sound under compulsion, as the only 
means to avoid being underbid by the 
Northern Pacific on freights to Europe 
and Asia. 

The Great Northern is also going to 
Puget Sound under compulsion. It has 
about three thousand miles of road in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dako- 
ta, and Montana. Its eastern terminus 
is at Minneapolis, with connections that 
enable it to run trains to Chicago. Its 


western end is at Butte, Montana, but 
it can find no proper terminus in the 
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west except at some Pacific seaport : 
which can be reached in the least dis- 
tance and at the least expense in West- 
ern Washington. The main east and 
west line of the Great Northern from 
Minnesota to Butte runs for most of the 
distance near the 48th parallel, and the 
extension of its course will take it 
through country most of which has no 
railroad at present. 

The Northern Pacific, finding that 
other roads are coming into the vicinity 
of its terminus, is occupying routes 
that will be valuable as feeders in the 
future. 

Thus we have examined the influences 
controlling the railway work in West- 
ern Washington, and we have found © 
that they are not the present or pros- 
pective wealth of Puget Sound in agri- 
culture, mining, fisheries, and lumber, 
nor the wealth and enterprise of the 
people residing there; but mainly the 
desire of railway companies possessing 
transcontinental railways in the basin 
of the Columbia, or north of it, to reach 
seaports where maritime commerce can 
be conducted at the least expense on our 
coast north of San Francisco. 

Having considered the railroads, let 
us glance at the towns. Of these, the 
largest are: Seattle, with 38,000 inhabi- 
tants; Tacoma, with 35,000; Whatcom 
and its suburbs, with 10,000; Port Town- 
send and Olympia, each with 4,500. 
Out of 220,000 people in Western Wash- 
ington, 120,000 or more reside in the 
towns. The tillers of the soil have not 
increased much in number since 1880, 
when there were only 75,000 inhabitants 
in the whole Territory. 

It is not probable than any one city 
will ever monopolize the maritime com- 
merce of Washington, as San Francisco 
does that of California. Unlike the 
southwestern State, in the northwestern 
the natural channels of communication 
from all parts of her interior do not con- 
centrate at a solitary large and deep 
harbor near the middle of her seacoast. 
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It is doubtful whether either Seattle or 
- Tacoma will ever greatly surpass its 
rival; and perhaps within ten years 
Whatcom will be as large as either is 
now. Each of these three places has 
independent resources, which will pro- 
tect it against being swallowed up by 
its rivals. The seaports of Washington 
may become more populous in the ag- 
gregate than San Francisco, but no one 
of them promises to approach her in 
size within a generation or two. 

For a quarter of a century Seattle has 
been the most populous town, but within 
the last two years, its superiority has 
been seriously endangered by the more 
rapid growth of Tacoma. The contest 
between these two cities for supremacy 
has been one of the most prominent fea- 
tures in the public life of the State. Each 
has a deep harbor, large enough to ac- 
commodate a great maritime commerce ; 
each has productivecoal mines and valua- 
ble forests in its vicinity ; and each has 
the support of much capital. Tacoma 
has the advantage of being nearer the 
lowest pass in the Cascades, of being ac- 
cessible from the east and south, whence 
most of the inland trade must come, with 
less expense ; and of possessing the main 
terminus and zealous aid of the only 
transcontinental railway that has yet 
reached Puget Sound. These are very 
important advantages, and if there were 
to be no transcontinental competition, 
would probably secure a final triumph 
to Tacoma. 

But Seattle has the counterbalancing 
advantage of being more cheaply acces- 
sible from the sea (the towage on a large 
sailing vessel being $50 or $100 less); of 
possessing a larger anchorage ; and of 
having more flat upland near the level 
of the water. The harbors of the rivals 
are equally spacious; but the’ greater 
portion of the area of both is too deep. 
A shipmaster does not like to drop his 
anchor in more than 30 fathoms (180 
feet) of water ; but unfortunately for Ta- 
coma, nearly all of her harbor is sixty 
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fathoms, or 360 feet deep. Buoys can 
be planted in such a depth for ships to 
fasten to; ‘but they are inconvenient. 
Hitherto the ocean commerce of Tacoma 
has been so limited that her ships could 
find places without difficulty. Besides 
spacious anchorage ground in water be- 
tween ten and thirty fathoms deep, a 
great seaport needs a large area of land 
flat, or nearly flat, on the water front and 
near the level of the water. It is one of 
Tacoma’s great misfortunes that her 
site rises in a steep bluff from the water 
to a height of 150 or 200 feet, mecessitat- 
ing a hauling up or down so far of all 
freight transferred between ship and 
car. From the brow of the bluff to 
water fifty fathoms deep, the distance is 
not two hundred yards, leaving little 
space for wharves, warehouses, water 
front street, or even for descending 
roads. 

The importance of this point may be 
appreciated after an examination of the 
water front and water front business of 
San Francisco. The wharves project 
out into the stream two hundred yards 
beyond the water front line ; inside of 
that line a width of one hundred yards 
is needed for street, car tracks, ware- 
houses, and sheds, belonging to the city 
or State ; and inside of them many hun- 
dreds of acres of private property are 
covered with workshops and supplies 
for ships, with:lumber yards, coal yards, 
and places for storing grain, hay, vege- 
tables, cordwood, and general merchan- 
dise, all on the level of the wharves, and 
near by, so that they can be reached ex- 
peditiously. The present water front of 
Tacoma does not possess one per cent 
of such low flat land at the edge of the 
harbor as we have in San Francisco. 

At the eastern end of Tacoma Bay 
there is some low upland and shallow 
water, but these belong to an Indian 
reservation, and could not be occupied 
for extensive commercial business with- 
out an abandonment of much of the site 
of the present city. 
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Seattle has little low land, but enough 
to give a decided advantage over Taco- 
ma. Seattle hopes to become the fa- 
vored terminus of the Union and Great 
Northern railways ; but these hopes are 
not secured by the explicit contracts 
or promises of the high railway authori- 
ties. It may, however, be set down as 
certain that Tacoma is not to have such 
a monopoly of railway terminal business 
on Puget Sound in 1895 as she has had 
since 1888. 

Whatcom is as yet relatively small, 
but she too aspires to the first place. As 
compared with the larger cities, she has 
a better anchorage, a better site, aricher 
agricultural vicinity, better timber, and 
a climate in which there is much less 
interruption of outdoor work by rain. 
Her harbor in Bellingham Bay is as 
spacious as that of Tacoma or Seattle, 
and throughout its area has the best 
depth, ranging from 10 to 30 fathoms, 
with good holding ground, so sheltered 
that no ship has ever dragged her an- 
chor. The harbor is as cheap and easy 
of access from the sea as Seattle’s, and 
the site includes hundreds of acres of 
flat upland near the water front and the 
sea level. The neighboring forests are 
the most valuable, and most convenient 
in Washington on the waters tributary 
to the Strait of Fuca; and the basins 
of the Nooksack and Skagit in the vi- 
cinity have the largest body of fertile 
soil north of the Columbia and west of 
the Cascades. : 

As compared with the cities farther 
south, Whatcom has the drawbacks of 
being at a greater distance from the 
lowest pass through the mountains, of 
having no productive coal mines, though 
it has coal veins from which much is 
expected, and of lacking that invest- 
ment of capital and that established 
business which bring much revenue to 
Seattle and Tacoma. The advantages 
and the disadvantages of the various 
harbors are such that it is very unsafe 
to predict where the great city of the 
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State will be. Much depends upon rail- 
way influences which have not yet taken - 
final shape. 

Whatcom is to be the terminus of a 
branch of the Canadian Pacific, but 
whether much of the traffic of the main 
line will pass over this branch is yet to 
be determined. Whatcom and Seattle 
make rival claims to the terminal busi- 
ness of the Great Northern and of the 
Union Pacific ; and each can produce an 
abundance ot vague testimony, but no 
positive proof to sustain itscause. Un- 
der the name of Whatcom, I include the 
newer contiguous towns of Sehome and 
Fairhaven. The three occupy about 
three miles of water frontage on Belling- 
ham Bay, and will be consolidated under 
one city government within a year or 
two. 

Olympia has an excelient harbor, the 
head of navigation on Puget Sound, the 
State capital, the junction of four rail- 
ways, and some good agricultural land 
in her vicinity ; and though these re- 
sources will not secure to her a leading 
place, they will suffice to give her a 
steady growth, more satisfactory than 
the extravagant hopes, combined with 
serious dangers, that beset some of the 
cities that aspire to the terminal busi- 
ness of great railroads. 

I could mention a number of other 
towns; but either they do not seem 
worthy of special mention in such a sum- 
mary statement as I am now making, or 
my knowledge of them is too vague to 
enable me to give trustworthy informa- 
tion. And in regard to those towns of 
which I have spoken, I must admit that 
I have given the results of investigations 
that have been relatively brief, and that 
may have left me subject to erroneous 
impressions on various points. 

The magnitude of the railway work, 
the influx of people, and the calculations 
of a large traffic in the near future, have 
led to active speculations in land. 
Enough town lots have been laid off to 
make homes for five million people ; and 
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in several towns prices are as high as in 
Eastern cities ten times as large. The 
country generally is booming; but the 
real estate dealer will assure you that 
“there is no boom in our town§ nothing 
but a healthy growth.” He will admit, 
however, that over in the next town they 
have the boom bad. It is evident that 
within a year or two there must be a 
partial collapse, and that thousands of 
acres now laid off for dwellings and shops 


must be surrendered to the humbie uses: 


of agriculture. This collapse will hurt 
many individuals who have been parted 
with their money injudiciously ; but the 
general influence of the boom will be of 
great benefit to the State. The con- 
struction of steam railways, street car 
lines, wagon roads, water works, gas 
works, and factories, the building of 
houses, wharves, and bridges, the clear- 
ing of land, the planting of nurseries and 
orchards,—all these are prominent fea- 
tures of the boom, and they contribute 
much permanently to the productive 
power of the State. This Washington 
boom will be saved by its works, even if 
its faith should be unsound in some 
points. : 

The ratio of increase will not be so 
great in coming years as it has been in 
the last decennial period. Between 1880 
and 1890 for all Washington it was more 
than 300 per cent ; in Western Washing- 
ton the population rose from 89,000, 
when the territorial census was taken in 
1889, to 220,000, when the national cen- 
sus was taken in 1890, a gain of 140 per 
cent inone year. But though the growth 
in the future will be less relatively fhan 
that in the recent past, it will neverthe- 
less be rapid for half a century to come. 
The State has many resources which 
will require a long time for their devel- 
opment. Much of the timber must be 


cleared away, and the people must be 
educated for generations in orchard, gar- 
den, dairy, fishery, and mine, before 
these sources of public and private 
wealth will reach their highest produc- 
tiveness. 
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However rapid the advance of Wash- 
ington or its cities may be, it will not in- 
jure California or San Francisco. As 
the value of property in one ward of a 
town is helped by the building of houses 
in another ward, so one State is indirect- 
ly enriched by the development of an- 
other. England owes much of her pres- 
ent wealth to the rapid growth and great 
traffic of the United States, as New 
York City is alike indebted to the cus- 
tom and prosperity of Philadeiphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, and their tributary ter- 
ritory. It is one of the misfortunes of 
California that Nevada and much of 
Arizona are poor in general resources. 
We need rich neighbor States; we 
should rejoice in the advance of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. All the western 
side of our continent has a common in- 
terest. The most rapid growth of the 
northern coast will be beneficial to Cal- 
ifornia. It will fill up a region which, 
by its large area of vacant and valuable 
land, has drawn desirable settlers away 
from our State. It will relieve us from 
the competition of the last extensive 
body of fertile public land, possessing a 
mild climate, and open to settlement in 
the United States. It will attract from 
the East many people who will not be 
satisfied in the North and will move to 
the South. It will contribute much to 
develop the resources of all parts of our 
Coast. It will make a greater demand 
for those things that we sell, and a 
greater supply of those that we buy. It 
will multiply the number and the means 
of those people’ who will come to our 
State for pleasure and for health. So 
long as men will wish to escape from 
gloomy skies, dripping clouds, and 
dreary winters, and so long as they will 
seek a bright sunshine and a cheerful 
heaven, and an earth that blooms with 
flowers from January to December, so 
long the rich people of Oregon and 
Washington, Idaho and British Colum- 
bia, will enjoy much of their surplus 
wealth in the genial climate of the Gold- 


en State. 
John S. Hittell. 
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Fro the time of the discovery of Cal- 
ifornia in 1534, by the expedition fitted 
out. by Cortez, the colonization of that 
country and the conversion of its inhab- 
itants to the Catholic faith was a cher- 
ished object with the Spanish monarchs. 
Many expeditions for the purpose were 
set on foot, at the expense of the Crown, 
during the century and a half succeed- 
ing the discovery ; but though attended 
with enormous expense, none of them 
was productive of the slightest result. 
Down to the year 1697, the Spanish 
monarchs had failed to acquire any per- 
manent foothold in the vast territory 
which they claimed under the name of 
California. 

The success of the Jesuit fathers in 
their missions on the northwestern fron- 
tier of Mexico, and elsewhere, induced 
the Spanish governmentas early as 1643 
(when fitting out an expedition for Cal- 
ifornia, under Admiral Pedro Portal de 
Casanate) to invite that religious order 
to take.charge of the spiritual adminis- 
tration of it, and the country for which 
it was destined ; and they accepted the 
charge: but that expedition, like all its 
predecessors, failed. 

The last expedition undertaken by the 
Crown was equipped in pursuance of a 
royal cedula of December 29, 1679. It 
was confided to the command of Admi- 
ral Isidro Otondo, and the spiritual ad- 
ministration of the country was again 
entrusted to the Jesuits, the celebrated 
Father Kino being appointed Cosmogra- 
Jo Mayor of the expedition. Various 
circumstances conspired to delay its de- 
parture, and it only sailed on the 18th 
of March, 1683. Many precautions had 
been taken to insure its success, but 
after three years of ineffectual effort 
and an expenditure of over $225,000, it 
was also abandoned as a failure, and at 


a junta general, assembled in the City 
of Mexico, under the auspices of the 
Viceroy, wherein the whole subject was 
carefully reviewed, it was determined 
that “the reduction of California, by 
the means theretofore relied on, was a 
simple impossibility,” and that the only 
mode of accomplishing it was to invite 
the Jesuits to undertake its whole 
charge, at the expense of the Crown. 

This proposition was made; but it 
would seem that the conduct of the 
royal officers, civil and military, must 
have contributed to the previous fail- 
ures, and probably for that reason it 
was declined by the society, although 
the services of its members as mission- 
aries were always freely placed at the 
disposal of the government. 

Individual members of thesociety,how- 
ever, animated by a zeal for the spread of 
the Christian faith in California,proposed 
to undertake the whole charge of the 
conversion of the country and its reduc- 
tion to Christianity and civilization, and 
without expense to the Crown, on condi- 
tion that they might ‘themselves select 
the civil and military officers to be em- 
ployed. This plan was finally agreed 
to, and on the 5th of February, 1697, the 
necessary authority was conferred on 
Fathers Juan Maria Salvatierra and 
Francisco Eusebio Kino, to undertake 
the reduction of California, on the ex- 
press conditions : 1. That possession of 
the country was to be takenin the name 
of the Spanish Crown ; and 2. That the 
royal treasury was not to be called on 
for any of the expenses of the enterprise. 

In anticipation of this result, Fathers 
Kino and Salvatierra had already solici- 
ted and received from various individ- 
uals and religious bodies voluntary do- 
nations, contributed in aid of the enter- 
prise, The funds thus collected were 
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placed in their hands, in trust, to be ap- 
plied to the propagation of the Catholic 
faith in California by preaching, the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments of the 
Church, erection of church edifices, the 
founding of religious schools, and the 
like ; in a word, by the institution of 
Catholic missions there, under the sys- 
tem so successfully pursued by the Jes- 
uits in Paraguay, Northern Mexico, 
Canada, India, and elsewhere. 

Ata time when California is coming 
into the enjoyment of the benefactions 
of more modern philanthropists, and we 
are paying honor to the still living and 
recently deceased benefactors of our 
State, it is not unfitting to give the 
names of the earliest and most impor- 
tant contributors to the fund, on which 
the conquest of California and its recla- 
mation from the dominion of the savages 
were founded. They were Don Alonzo 
Davalos, Conde de Miravalles, and Don 
Mateo Fernandez de la Cruz, Marquez 
de Buena Vista, who gave one thousand 
dollars each. By their example, others 
were induced to subscribe, and, in a 
short time, fifteen thousand dollars 
more were made up, five thousand in 
cash, and ten thousand in promises. 
Don Pedro Gil de la Sierpe, Treasurer of 
Acapulco, offered the use of a galliot to 
transport the missionaries to their des- 
tination, and the gift of a small boat or 
launch. Considering the remoteness 
and isolation of the field, it was deter- 
mined to establish a separate special 
fund or capital, the income from which 
should form apermanent endowment for 
the missionary church. Towards this 
latter object the first recorded contribu- 
tions seem to have been by the congre- 
gation of Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores, 
of the City of Mexico, which contribu- 
ted $10,000, and Don Juan Caballero y 
Ozio, who donated $20,000 more, be- 
sides giving Father Salvatierra the com- 
forting assurance that in any unforeseen 
emergency he might draw on him for 
whatever money he needed, and he 
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would honor his drafts, large or small. 

This endowment fund, commenced by 
the pious liberality of the society and 
the individual just named, was increased 
by subsequent donations. The capital 
was invested as securely as possible, and 
as an income of five hundred dollars per 
annum was deemed necessary for each ° 
mission, and five per cent was the then 
current rate on safe investments, a cap- 
ital of ten thousand dollars was made the 
basis of each new mission founded. 

I suppose it soon became the correct 
thing for a wealthy Mexican to found a 
mission in California ; and as the found- 
er was allowed the privilege of having it 
called by a name of his own selection, 
gentlemen so disposed had the satisfac- 
tion of recording their preferences. It 
seems to me I have seen something that 
my scientific friends would probably call 
a survival of this notion, in modern fairs 
for charitable or religious purposes ; 
where a sword is voted to a favorite 
soldier, or a walking cane to a popular 
clergyman, a contribution of some small 
sum constituting the title to a vote. 

In this way the following missions 
were founded in the peninsula. I give 
the names of the contributors and the 
dates of foundation opposite each : 


NO. DATE. NAME OF MISSION. FOUNDER. 
1..1698..Our Lady of Loretto....D. Juan Caballero y Ozio. 
2..1698..St. Francis Xavier...... D. Juan Caballero y Ozio. 
3.-1700..Santa Rosalia [Mulexe]..D. Nicholas de Arteaga. 
4- 1701..Los Dolores........... Congregation of that Name 

in Mexico. 

5..1704..San José [Commundu]... Marques de Villa Puente. 
6..1709..N. S. de Guadaloupe.... Marques de Villa Puente. 
7--1713--La Purisima Concepcion. Marques de Villa Puente. 
8..1718..San Luis ............-..Don Luis Velasco. 
Q--2729- Santiago ......c.ceeeee- Don Luis Velasco. 
10..1725.-San Ignacio ............Padre Juan Luyando. 
11..1730..San José del Cabo ...... Marques de Villa Puente. 
12..173t..Santa Rosa............+Dofia Rosa de la Peifa. 


13.-1757--San Francisco de Borja. Duchess of Gandia, 

These sums of money forming a con- 
siderable capital, held on investment, 
received by common consent the name 
of “ The Pious Fund of the Missions of 
California,” or, more briefly, the “ Pzous 
Fund of California.” 

In the first half of the last century 
there was living in Mexico a gentleman 
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of great wealth and large ideas, whose 
name has already been mentioned, the 
Marques de Villa Puente. His wife, the 
Marchioness de las Torres de Rado, was 
also possessed of great wealth, and she 
entirely shared the sentiments of her 
husband. He wasa patriot as well as a 
man of sincere and earnest piety, and as 
he was probably the most munificent 
patron of the Pious Fund, it is fitting 
some account should be given of him. 
I translate from Alegre’s History of the 
Society of Jesus in New Spain the fol- 
lowing notice of him, under the date of 


1739. 

The chronicle of events in California for this year 
would be incomplete if we failed to mention the 
irreparable loss which that country sustained, of its 
most distinguished benefactor, the illustrious José de 
la Puente, Peiia y Castrejon, Marquis of Villa Puente, 
who might indeed with propriety be termed the 
fountain and treasury of kindness to our whole soci- 
ety and to the Christian world. It may with truth 
be said of him, that there was in his day no pious 
enterprise to which he failed to contribute, thanking 
the Almighty for every opportunity of doing good to 
the poor. It was also specially the rule of his con- 
duct, in contributing to relieve their temporal wants, 
never to forget the spiritual comfort of their souls. 

By this means he became in his lifetime, and re- 
mains to this day, the apostle of many people and 
nations, which the establishments and missions found- 
ed by him daily redeem from the darkness of infidel- 
ity and sin. In Africa, besides remitting at various 
times large sums of money for the ransom of Christian 
captives, he founded in Algiers a hospital under the 
care of the Franciscan friars, for their succor and 
spiritual comfort. In Asia, at great expense, he 
succeeded in alleviating the vexatious annoyances to 
which, in the kingdoms of China and Japan, innu- 
merable Christians were continually subjected for 
the faith of Jesus Christ. For the support of mis- 
sionaries and catechists, and the building of churches 
in those countries, he sent on different occasions more 
than $100,000. In Macao he founded a house or 
cradle of mercy for the rescue of foundlings, who, 
according to the barbarous custom there prevailing 
among the poor, are daily found exposed in the 
streets. For the same purpose of supporting minis- 
ters and catechists he remitted enormous sums to the 
Kingdoms of Travancor, Ternate, Madure, and Cor- 
omandel, thus supporting those flourishing churches, 
which but for such timely succor were in frequent 
danger of being overwhelmed by the continued hos- 
tilities of those pagans. In the Philippines he founded 
a presidio of Boholan India ns, as a protection against 
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the attacks of the Mohammedans, which prevented 
the spread of the gospel. He built in the East Indies 
the Church of Pondicherry, and remitted to Jerusalem 
large sums of money for the ornament of the holy 
places and the security of pious pilgrims. 

In America, besides continued daily alms to the 
afflicted and poor, numerous dowries bestowed on 
virtuous maidens, chapels and pious works of the 
same nature, and others less costly, he expended 
over $80,000 in building the convent of St. Joseph 
of the barefooted Franciscan friars, at Tacubaya, and 
over $200,000 in missions, vessels, and other neces- 
sities of California. He founded in Pimeria (Arizona) 
the two missions of Busonic and Sonoydad, changing 
the name of San Marcelo, by which the latter was 
formerly known, to that of San Miguel, from devo- 
tion to the latter saint. He contributed $10,000 
towards the founding of the college of Caracas, and 
$10,000 more to that of Havana, and another $10,- 
ooo towards founding a house of religious exercises in 
Mexico. The missions of Nayarit and Moquiin New 
Mexico were nota little indebted for his support. In 
Europe he defrayed the whole expenses of the inves- 
tigations preceding the beatification of the venerable 
Father Luis de la Puente ; he rebuilt and re-endowed 
the college of Santander ; built and endowed the col- 
lege and church of the Cave of Manresa — the scene 
of the penance of our Father St. Ignatius, and the 
cradle of the Society. He laid the foundation of a 
college of missionaries at the house and castle of 
Xavier, in the kingdom of Navarre ; served his Maj- 
esty, Philip V, with a regiment of five hundred and 
seventy men, armed and maintained at his own ex- 
pense, for nearly a year and a half, in acknowledgment 
of which service his Majesty offered him the vice- 
royalty of Mexico, an honor which he declined, pre- 
ferring to all other things the tranquillity of his own 
conscience. 

In his extreme old age he made a pilgrimage to 
the House of Nazareth, and the city of Loretto, clad 
in a garment of coarse cloth, and under a vow not to 
shave his beard until he had offered up his devotions 
at that sacred place There he made most munifi- 
cent offerings to the Holy Virgin. Throughout his 
journey he distributed profuse alms. He went then 
to Rome, and in the College Jesu went through the 
religious exercises of our Father, St. Ignatius. He 
returned to Spain, offered in Zaragossa most costly 
gifts at the church and image de/ Pilar, and sought 
hospitality in our imperial college at Madrid, where, 
having three days before given away in alms all the 
rest of his property, even down to his cloak, he 
finally gave himself to the Lord, by seeking to be 
admitted into the Society. Having made his vows 
with tenderness and devotion, to the edification of 
the whole court, he died on the 13th day of February, 
1739. 

A copy of the Marquis’s deeds of the 
vast estates conveyed by him for the 
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use of the Pious Fund I have. Asa 
specimen of conveyancing, it will aston- 
ish a lawyer brought up under modern 
methods, and yet it is no more prolix 
than almost any modern marriage set- 
tlement, such as they are constantly ex- 
ecuting today in England. Another 
instance of survival, though in my hum- 
ble judgment not of the fittest. 

The next important contribution to 
the Pious Fund after that of the Marquis 
was, I believe, made by the ‘Duchess of 
Gandia. I have never obtained a copy 
of her will, but its provisions are to be 
inferred from the brief notice of it in 
Clavigero’s California. He said that 
the good lady, having heard an aged 
domestic, who had served as a soldier in 
California, recount the sterility of that 
country, the wretched condition’of the 
Indians there, the hardships and apos- 
tolic labors of the missionaries, etc., 
concluded that she could do nothing 
more pleasing to God than to devote a 
portion of her wealth to the support of 
these missions; and she therefore di- 
rected in her will that the capital set 
aside to provide annuities for her ser- 
vants should, as the life estates fell in, 
go to the missions of California. He 
adds that the sums obtained by the mis- 
sions from this legacy had amounted in 
1767 to $60,000, with as much more to 
come in on the termination of the re- 
maining life estates. 

On May 29th, 1765, Dota Josepha 
Paula de Arguelles, a wealthy lady of 
Guadalaxara, executed her will, by which 
she bequeathed, after other provisions, 
one fourth of her residuary estate to the 
Jesuit College of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
in Guadalaxara, and the other three 
quarters to the “ Missions in China’ and 
New Spain.” She died about a year 
and a half thereafter. 

The Jesuits at that time, pressed by 
astorm of obloquy in Spain and Portu- 
gal, renounced under the will, and the 


1China was then deemed to include the Philippine 
Islands. 
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heirs of the deceased lady brought an 
action to have her declared intestate as 
to all her property, except a trivial leg- 
acy. By the time the action was tried, 
the Jesuits, in whose hands at the time 
of the making of the will the Mexican 
and Philippine missions were, had been 
expelled from all the Spanish dominions, 
and all their property seized by the 
Crown. 

The Crown accordingly intervened in 
the action just mentioned, claiming on 
behalf of the missions. The monarch, as 
“ Parens Patria,’ recognized the fidu- 
ciary character of the bequest, and as the 
former trustee had been put out of exis- 
tence, claimed to succeed to the duties 
and consequent rights of that position. 
The litigation was long and arduous, and 
went finally before the council of the 
Indies, on appeal from the Audencia 
Real of Mexico. I have a-copy of the 
judgment. By it the decedent is de- 
clared intestate as to the quarter of her 
property bequeathed to the College, the 
beneficiaries having renounced as above 
mentioned ; but as to the three fourths 
bequeathed to the missions, the bequest 
was sustained, and the money placed at 
the disposal of the Crown for the fulfill- 
ment of the trusts. One half of these 
three fourths was therefore aggregated 
to the Pious Fund, and the other half 
was devoted to missions in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The amount of the con- 
tribution was about $240,000. 

I have not-been able to trace any oth- 
er very large contributions to the Pious 
Fund, or I would gladly chronicle the 
names of the donors. There were prob- 
ably many contributions of important, 
and many more of moderate, amounts. 
The contributors, however, have fallen 
into oblivion like the “ mute, inglorious 
Miltons” we have heard of. 

To return to the enterprise of Fathers 
Kino and Salvatierra, we find associated 
with them in the projected conquest 
Fathers Juan Ugarte and Francisco 
Maria Piccolo. The former of these 
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was, it seems, possessed of decided finan- 
cial and administrative ability ; he was 
a most zealous missidnary, and his 
great stature and herculean personal 
strength inspired the Indians with a 
corresponding respect for his doctrine 
and preaching. Another instance of 
the truth of the proverb — “ Za ratson 
du plus fort,” etc. Some droll stories 
are told of him in this connection, but 
this is not the place forthem. He was 
not long suffered to remain in personal 
charge of a mission, but was transferred 
to the position of procurator, or financial 
agent of the missionary establishments, 
at the City of Mexico, where his finan- 
cial ability was exercised in the care, in- 
vestment and disbursement of the funds. 
Father Piccolo was a scion of a noble 
Italian family, a scholarly man, and 
master of an elegant and perspicuous 
style, as his letters from California — 
some of which are printed in the “ Col- 
lection des lettres Edifiantes et Curieu- 
ses ’’ — show. 

Father Kino was unable to accompa- 
ny his associates to the scene of their 
labors, and the mission was commenced 
by Fathers Salvatierra and Piccolo, who 
were subsequently joined by Father 
Ugarte. It would not be out of place 
here to follow these heroic men in their 
apostolic labors. Father Salvatierra 
embarked at the mouth of the Yaqui 
River, in a crazy little schooner, and 
after what was deemed a short voyage 
of nine days reached California. Land- 
ing in an unknown country, remote 
from all supplies and communications, 
the intrepid missionary, accompanied by 
a corporal and five men,' with three In- 
dian servants, deliberately aimed at no 
less an object than the spiritual conquest 


Venegas gives the muster-roll of the ‘‘ armada.” 
Their names and additions were as follows: Don Luis 
de Torres Tortolero, Commander-in-Chief; Esteban 
Rodrigues Lorenzo, a Portuguese, and afterwards for 
many years Captain of the Presidio; Bartolemeo de 
Robles Figueroa, a creole of Guadalaxara ; Jesus Cara- 
vana, a Maltese sailor; Nicholas Marques, a Sicilian 


sailor; and a mulatto named Juan. Vol. II, p. 17. 
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of the whole peninsula and the country 
to the north of it up the coast as far as 
Cape Mendocino. He was followed in 
a few weeks by Father Piccolo. The 
chronicle of the obstacles they sur- 
mounted, the privations, sufferings, and 
perils, to which they and their subse- 
quent companions were exposed, and in 
which some of them cheerfully perished, 
and of the success they finally achieved, 
is as full of romance, interest, and in- 
struction, as any in the annals of the 
New World. 

Besides the chief object of bringing 
the native population into the fold of 
the Church, which was ever kept stead- 
ily in view, the Jesuit fathers never lost 
sight of the interests of learning and 
science ; they faithfully observed and 
chronicled all that was of interest in 
any branch of human knowledge, or 
capable of being useful to the colony or 
the mother country. It is a hundred 
and twenty years since the Jesuits were 
expelled from Lower California, yet to 
this day most of what we know of the 
geography, climate, physical peculiari- 
ties, and natural history of the peninsu- 
lais derived from the relations of these 
early missionaries. 

By kindness and instruction they 
gradually overcame the hostility of the 
native tribes, and during the seventy 
succeeding years gradually extended 
their missions from Cape San Lucas up 
the peninsula to the northward, so that 
at the period of their expulsion they 
had established those alreadymentioned, 
and these, with that of San Fernando 
de Villacata, founded by the Francis- 
cans in May, 1769, on their march to 
San Diego, were all the missions of 
Lower California. 

At this time the interior of .Upper 
California was unexplored, and its east- 
ern and northern boundaries uncertain. 
The outline of the coast had been 
mapped with more or less accuracy by 
naval exploring expeditions fitted out by 
the Crown, and by the commanders or 
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pilots of the Philippine galleons, which 
on their return voyages to Acapulco 
took a wide sweep to the north, and 
sighted the leading headlands, from as 
far north as the “Cabo Blanco de San 
Sebastian,” down to Cape San Lucas. 
The whole coast, as far north as Spain 
claimed, was called by the name of Cal- 
ifornia. The terms Upper and Lower 
California came into use afterwards. 

The Pious Fund continued to be man- 
aged by the Jesuits, and its income ap- 
plied according to the will of its founders, 
and the missions of California remained 
under their charge down to 1768, in which 
year they were expelled from Mexico in 
pursuance of the order of the Crown, or 
pragmatic sanction, of April 2, 1767. 
Their missions in California were di- 
rected by the Viceroy to be placed in 
charge of the Franciscan order. Subse- 
quently a royal cedu/a of April 8, 1770, 
was issued, directing that one half of 
these missions should be confided to the 
Dominican Friars; in pursuance of 
which, and a “ concordato” of April 7, 
1772,,.between the authorities of the two 
orders, sanctioned by the Viceroy, the 
missions of Lower California were con- 
fided to the Dominicans, and those of 
Upper California to the Franciscans. 
The income and product of the Pious 
Fund was thereafter appropriated to the 
missions of both orders. 

The Church, when first established in 
Upper California, was purely missionary 
in its character. Its foundation dates 
from the year 1769; in July of which 
year Father Junipero Serra, a Franciscan 
friar, and his companions, reached the 
port of San Diego, overland from the 
frontier mission of Lower California, 
and there founded the first Christian 
mission and first settlement of civilized 
men within the territory now comprised 
in the State of California. Their object 


was to convert to Christianity and civil- 
ize the wretched native inhabitants, sunk 
in the lowest depths of ignorance and 
barbarism. 


In pursuit of this they ex- 
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posed themselves to all perils and priva- 
tions of a journey of forty-five days 
across an unexplored wilderness, and a 
residence remote from all the conveni- 
ences and necessaries of civilized life, in 
the midst of a hostile and barbarous pop- 
ulation. Father Junipero and his follow- 
ers established missions among these 
people from San Diego as far north as 
Sonoma, at each of which the neighbor- 
ing tribes of Indians were assembled and 
instructed in the truths of the Christian 
religion, and the rudiments of the arts of 
civilized life. The missions of Upper 
California, and the dates of their foun- 
dation, were as follows: 


San Diego, 1769. 

E] Carmelo, 1770. 

San Gabriel, 1771. 

San Antonio, 1771. 

San Fernando, 1771. 

San Luis Obispo, 1772. 
San Francisco de Assis, 1776. 
San Juan Capistrano, 1776. 
Santa Clara, 1777. 

San Buenaventura, 1782. 
Santa Barbara, 1786. 

La Purisima, 1787. 

La Soledad, 1791. 

Santa Cruz, 1791. 

San Juan Bautista, 1797. 
San José, 1797. 

San Miguel, 1797. 

San Luis Rey, 1798. 

Santa Ynez, 1802. 

San Rafael, 1817. 

San Francisco, Solane, 1823. 


The missions were designed, when the 
population should be sufficiently in- 
structed, to be converted into parish 
churchesand maintained as such, as had 
already been done in other parts of the 
Viceroyalty of New Spain; but in the 
mean time, and while their missionary 
character continued, they were under 
the ecclesiastical government of a Pres- 
ident of the Missions. Father Serra was 
the first who occupied this office, and the 
missions were governed and directed by 
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him and his successors as such, down to 
the year 1836. 

The decree, or pragmatic sanction, 
expelling the Jesuits from the Spanish 
dominions, directs the seizure into the 
hands of the Crown of all their tempo- 
ralities.. Under this provision, the 
Crown took all the estates of the order 
into its possession, including those of 
the Pious Fund; but these latter, con- 
stituting a trust estate, weie of course 
taken cum onere, and charged with the 
trust. This was fully recognized by the 
Crown, and the properties of the Pious 
Fund, so held in trust, were thereafter 
managed in its name by officers appoint- 
ed for the purpose, called a “junta direc- 
tiva.”” The income and product con- 
tinued to be devoted, through the 
instrumentality of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, to the religious uses for 
which they were dedicated by the donors. 

On the declaration of Mexican inde- 
pendence, Mexicosucceeded tothe Crown 
of Spain as trustee of the Pious Fund, 
and it continued to be managed, and its 
income applied as before, down to Sep- 
tember 19, 1836, when the condition of 
the Church and of the missionary estab- 
lishments in California seemed to render 
desirable the erection of the country in- 
to a diocese, or bishopric, and the selec- 
tion of a bishop for its government. 

In compliance with the known rule of 
the Holy See, not to consent to the erec- 
tion of new bishoprics in countries ac- 
knowledging the Catholic faith, without 
an endowment adequate to the decent 
support of the bishopric, the Law of the 
Mexican Congress of September 19, 
1836, was passed, which attached an en- 
dowment of $6,000 per year to the mitre 
to be founded, and conceded to the in- 
cumbent, when selected, and his succes- 
sors, the administration and disposal of 
the Pious Fund. 

In pursuance of the invitation held 
out in this enactment, the two Califor- 
nias, Upper and Lower, were erected by 
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his Holiness, Pope Gregory XVL., into 
an episcopal diocese, and Francisco Gar- 
cia Diego, who, had until that time been 
president of the missions of Upper Cali- 
fornia, was made bishop of the newly 
constituted see. As such he took upon 
himself the administration, manage- 
ment, and investment, of the Pious Fund 
as trustee, as well as to the application 
of its income and proceeds to the pur- 
poses of its foundation, and for the bene- 
fit of his flock. 

On February 8, 1842, so much of the 
law of September 19, 1836, as confided 
the management, investment, etc., of the 
fund to the bishop, was abrogated by a 
decree of Santa Ana, then President of 
the Republic, and the trust was again 
devolved on the State; but the decree 
did not purport in any way to impair or 
alter the destination of the fund ; it mere- 
ly devolved on government officers the 
investmentand management of the prop- 
erty belonging to it, for the purpose of 
carrying out the trust established by its 
donors and founders. 

On October 24th, 1842, another decree 
was made by the same authority, recit- 
ing the inconvenience, and waste, and 
expense, attending the management of 
the various properties belonging to the 
Pious Fund through the medium of pub- 
lic officers ; and thereupon directing that 
the property belonging to it should be 
sold for the sum represented by its in- 
come (capitalized on the basis of six per 
cent per annum); that the proceeds of 
the sale as well as the cash investments 
of the fund should be paid into the pub- 
lic treasury, and recognized an obliga- 
tion on the part of the government to 
pay six per cent per annum on the capi- 
tal thereof thenceforth. 

The property of the Pious Fund at the 
time of that decree of October 24, 1842, 
consisted of real estate, urban and rural, 
moneys invested on mortgage and other 
security, and the like. The greater part 
of the property was sold, in pursuance 
of the last mentioned decree, for a sum 
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of about two millions of dollars. The 
names of the purchasers are stated by 
Mr. Duflot de Mofras in his “ Exp/ora- 
tion du Territoire de l’ Oregon et de la 
Californie,” to have been the house of 
Saraio and Messrs. Rubio Brothers ; but 
notwithstanding the solicitude for the 
welfare of the Church and the advance- 
ment of the missionary cause, so clearly 
expressed by the President in the recital 
of motives, etc., which precedes his de- 
cree, such was the disposition to detrac- 
tion then prevalent in the Mexican me- 
tropolis, that there were not wanting 
people mean and jealous enough to in- 
sinuate that the President himself had 
what is popularly called an underground 
interest in the purchase. 

Besides the property real and person- 
al belonging to the fund, it was a creditor 
to the State in amounts aggregating over 
a million and a quarter of dollars. For 
with all their enormous wealth, the Span- 
ish monarchs were from time to time ex- 
cessively impecunious, and the power to 
use trust funds without immediate ac- 
countability sometimes led them, as it 
has led many another man before and 
since, to misappropriation ; and so they 
occasionally would put their hands into 
the treasury of the Pious Fund and ab- 
stract some of the cash. “ How oft the 
sight of means to do ill deeds, makes 
deeds ill done!”’ Such, however, is the 
punctiliousness of the Castilian charac- 
ter, that for whatever sums he borrowed 
the king always insisted, like Micawber, 
on giving his note of hand. I havea mem- 
orandum of the dates and amounts of 
these, but they are not really interest- 
ing. Mexico having become independ- 
ent of Spain, with a sense of honor 
creditable to the men who then con- 
trolled her destiny, made haste to recog- 
nize her obligation for so much of the 
public debt of Spain as belonged to the 
Viceroyalty ; and in the treaty of peace 
between the mother country and the 
emancipated colony, concluded Decem- 
ber 29, 1836, this acknowledgment — al- 
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ready solemnly pronounced by the law of 
June 28, 1824— was formally repeated. 

Perhaps it will surprise some of my 
hearers to learn that the payment of the 
interest on the capital of the fund was 
not always punctually made by the gov- 
ernment of Mexico. In fact, it was 
sadly neglected ; and although on a very 
few occasions some small payments were 
made on account, by orders on the cus- 
tom house, sometimes even counter- 
manded before they took effect, yet 
these were so insignificant as to become 
what the mathematicians term a negli- 
geable quantity. Mexico, however, like 
Spain, always insisted on honestly giv- 
ing her note for what she borrowed ; it 
is charitable, therefore, to assume that 
her poverty, and not her will, consented 
to its non-payment. 

At the time of the seizure of the Pious 
Fund by Santa Ana, the agent and attor- 
ney in fact of Bishop Diego in the City 
of Mexico, was a venerable old gentle- 
man called Don Pedro Ramirez. His 
probity of character, blameless life, and 
venerable years, commanded the respect 
of even the rough soldiers whom Santa 
Ana made use of in his violations of the 
laws of the country. From what I have 
been able to learn of him, I judge that 
even Marshal St. Arnaux or Bazaine 
himself would have felt constrained to 
treat him with deference. He was a 
man of method too, and a careful man- 
ager. During the brief period of his 
stewardship, he succeeded in terminat- 
ing most of the varied litigations in 
which the junta directiva had involved 
the fund, had paid off its floating debt, 
canceled unprofitable leases, and other- 
wise had made the property productive. 
When General Valencia (Santa Ana’s 
officer) informed him of his orders to 
seize the fund, and rescue it from the 
evils of this sort of private administra- 
tion, the old gentleman thought it his 
duty to protest, however vainly, against 
the proceeding. He did protest, and 
had quite a lively correspondence with 
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General Valencia. The latter, however, 
was more of a soldier perhaps than a 
diplomatist, and presently threatened, 
after the manner of Brennus, to throw 
his sword and belt into the scale. Don 
Pedro, however, stood firm for a recog- 
nition, at least, of his position ; and in- 
sisted on delivering the property accord- 
ing to an inventory, or “ /zstruccion Cir- 
cunstanctada,” in which the exact state 
of the fund, the properties, the rents, 
the mortgage investments, etc., were all 
set out ; and in deference to his age and 
character, and I think I may add to his 
pluck, the general consented, and the 
delivery was so made. The ship was 
sinking, but the old apfoderado, like the 
heroic victims of the Birkenhead disas- 
ter, was determined to maintain his 
honor to the last and go down with 
ranks dressed, and to the word “ Atten- 
tion.” He drew up his /zstruccion Cir- 
cunstanciada in duplicate, delivered one 
copy duly authenticated by himself to 
General Valencia, and transmitted the 
other to his principal, with a copy of his 
correspondence preceding the final sur- 
render ; and thus the capital of the Pious 
Fund, after about one hundred and sixty 
years of separate existence, was engulfed 
in the maelstrom of the Mexican treas- 
ury. 

The fund had so long ceased to yield 
any substantial support to the mission- 
aries, that its final absorption made no 
appreciable change in their circum- 
stances or in the resources of the mis- 
sions. The younger men had known 
nothing of it, and the elder ones remem- 
bered it only in connection .with the 
“good old times,’ when things were 
better managed than they are now. Its 
origin was lost in antiquity ; no papers 
existed in the mission archives relating 
to it; and it came ere long to be practi- 
cally forgotten. When the State gov- 
ernment was formed, there was a tradi- 
tion in the country that such an institu- 
tion as the Pious Fund once existed, and 
that Santa Ana had abolished or confis- 
cated it,—that was about all. 
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In 1851 the State legislature appointed 
a committee of inquiry on the subject, 
which examined all the old inhabitants 
as to what they knew of it ; but was in 
the end compelled to report that all they 
could discover was that there had been 
such a fund, and that it amounted toa 
very large sum ; but as to where it came 
from, how it arose, what it was, or what 
became of it, they could discover noth- 
ing. It was “one of those things no 
fellow could find out.” 

In 1853, Archbishop Alemany, then 
Bishop of Mexico and successor to 
Bishop Diego, brought me a small pack- 
age of papers, which he had found in 
the archives f his predecessor in office, 
saying that .»ry related to the Pious 
Fund, and hedesired me tolook them over 
and see whether he had not some claim 
against either Mexico or the United 
States for indemnity or compensation by 
reason of Santa Ana’s acts of 1842. I 
read them over, and amongst them found 
the Instruccion Circunstanciada of Don 
Pedro Ramirez, » copy of Santa Ana’s 
decree, and some other scraps, which 
gave me some ide 1 of the matter, — not 
very clear, but sufficient to build on. 

Subsequently, in 1857, the Bishop re- 
newed the subject, and retained me in 
conjunction with another gentleman, 
now deceased, to endeavor to obtain 
for the Church whatever she was en- 
titled to inthis connection. Thenceforth 
I began to read Mexican and Californian 
history, to see how much could be dis- 
covered in printed publications about 
the Pious Fund. And here Don Pedro 
Ramirez’s methodical discharge of duty 
proved of incalculable value to me. His 
Instruccion Circunstanciada named each 
piece of property, urban or rural, which 
he delivered over. Among them were 


the haciendas of Guadaloupe and Arroyo 
Sarco, the purchase of which I found 
mentioned in Venegas as far back as 
1716, and those of San Pedro Ibarra, El 
Torreon and Las Golondrinas, which are 
named in the Marquis de Villa Puente’s 
deed. These names enabled me to iden- 
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tify the property and trace its acquisi- 
tion. The labor of investigation soon 
became itself a pleasure, and in the suc- 
ceeding ten or eleven years, I picked up 
—a scrap here and another there —the 
material of the history I have just re- 
counted to you. 

I had not, indeed, any sanguine hope 
of ever establishing any claim for the 
Bishop, but if opportunity ever present- 
ed, I was prepared to open my case upon 
very short-notice ; and in the mean time 
I had had a deal of pleasure in making 
the preparation. I had renewed my ac- 
quaintance with Cortez, Alvarado, and 
Sandoval ; become intimate with Men- 
doza, Bucarelli Revilla-Giged« «nd Gal- 
vez ; got acquainted with Fa’ ters Salva- 
tierra, Ugarte, Kino, Consag, Serra, 
Paloo Verger, and Crespi, and altogether 
had succeeded in introducing myself to 
a most agreeable circle of society, con- 
cerning which my only regret ~was that 
so few of my contemporary friends 
knew them or appreciated their.worth. 
The professional interest which first led 
me to take up the study gradually faded 
away, and the historical itsterest became 
broader. The Bishop ceased to cherish, 
and finally dismissed from his mind the 
hope of recovering anything on account 
of the Pious Fund ; my associate counsel, 
absorbed in other affairs, public and pri- 
vate, forgot all about our retainer, and I 
had ceased myself to think of the case in 
connection with any legal proceedings. 

On Sunday, March 28th, 1870, I casual- 
ly took up a New York paper, and my 
eyes fell on a paragraph stating that 
“Wednesday, the 31st instant, would be 
the last day for presenting claims to the 
Mixed American and Mexican Commis- 
sion then sitting in Washington.” I was 
away from the city at the moment, and 
no conveyance could be obtained before 
thenext day. The Pious Fund asa case 
inmy charge had so longappeared a hope- 
less one, that I had not even noticed that 
a claims convention had been agreed on 
between the two governments. I hur- 
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ried to the city next morning, soon got 
hold of the convention of July 4th, 1869, 
and read it. 

Demands under it were limited to in- 
juries to persons or property committed 
by either republic on the citizens of the 
other, since the date of the treaty of 
Guadaloupe Hidalgo, February 22d, 1848, 
It was clear that the wrong done in seiz- 
ing the Pious Fund and taking it into 
the public treasury in 1842, could not be 
made the subject of reclamation under 
the convention. I read it again, with the 
mental inquiry, “Is there no way to 
bring our claim under this treaty ?” 

The time for deliberation was very 
short. My client was away in Europe ; 
his Vicar General knew nothing what- 
ever of the matter. My associate was 
in Washington, evidently oblivious of 
the whole affair ; there was nothing but 
to decide on my own responsibility and 
act at once. I determined to waive all 
claim for the property of the fund, treat 
Santa Ana’s decree as a dona fide pur- 
chase of it, at the price and in the terms 
indicated in its text, and demand dam- 
ages for the non-fulfillment of the con- 
tract by the payment of the installments 
of interest accrued since the treaty of 
Guadaloupe Hidalgo. I sentatelegram 
to Washington outlining the claim, and 
desiring it to be filed with the commis- 
sion, and by the following Wednesday 
had the satisfaction ef learning that my 
message had been received and the claim 
seasonably presented. 

The details of the litigation would have 
only a professional interest, and I omit 
them. The case was defended at first 
by the late Caleb Cushing, and after his 
appointment to the Spanish mission, by 
Don Manuel Aspiros, a gentleman whose 
historical and professional attainments 
it would be difficult to find a rival for. 
The two commissioners differed in opin- 
ion, and the case being referred to Sir 
Edward Thornton, then British Ambas- 
sador in Washington, as umpire, he gave 
me an award for the half of the accrued 
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interest belonging to Upper California, 
amounting to nine hundred and odd 
thousand dollars. 

In the progress of the case I compiled 
and printed for the use of the commis- 
sion numerous extracts from published 
works, in which the subject was referred 
to. I got General Rosecrans, who went 
to Mexico on business of his own, to 
apply to the successor of the notary who 
had taken the acknowledgment of the 
Marquis de Villa Puente’s deed, for a 
certified copy of that document. The 
government forbade him to furnish it. 
The general, then fresh from the civil 
war, in which he had become disciplined 
to the maxim that “obstacles were made 
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to be overcome,” brought a suit in the 
name of Bishop Alemany against the 
notary, to compel the production of the 
copy. The government intervened, and 
objected to his doing so, on the ground 
that it was wanted as evidence against 
the republic, and that the Bishop had 
no legal interest in demanding it. The 
judge, however, decided that the objec- 
tion was not sound, and ordered the copy 
furnished ; which it was, attached to a 
copy of a judgment roll in the action. 
After the case was decided, I com- 
piled what copies I had left of these old 
printed papers, and made them into a 
volume, and in that form presented them 
to the California Historical Society. 
John T. Doyle. 


WHO WAS THE PATHFINDER? 


THE recent death of Major General 
John C. Frémont has led to the publica- 
tion of many glowing eulogies of that 
noted man, containing serious misstate- 
ments of historical facts. He is said to 
have been engaged at the time of his 
death upon a magazine article entitled 
“Finding Paths to California,” which is 
to be completed by his widow. Such an 
article should be read in the light of his- 
torical facts herein stated. General Fré- 
mont’s career has always been invested 
with a halo of romance, that has served 
to obscure many facts that would other- 
wise have been brought out clearly 
many years ago. But romance and hero 
worship, however great incentives to 
patriotism and heroic deeds, should nev- 
er be permitted to usurp the place of 
historical truth ; and for this reason I 
desire to point out a few facts that 
should be considered, before the title of 


“ Pathfinder” is irrevocably bestowed 
upon any individuai. 

It is not my purpose or desire to crit- 
icize General Frémont, to enter into a 
discussion of his personal characteris- 
tics, nor refer to any portion of his ca- 
reer other than that by which he gained 
the title mentioned. This was bestowed 
upon him because, as nearly every bio- 
graphical sketch asserts, he explored an 
emigrant route across the continent, and 
another from California to Oregon. 
Some biographies go so far as to state 
that he also conquered California, and dic- 
tated the final terms of peace with Mex- 
ico ; but such statements are so wildly 
absurd that no attention need be paid 
them. 

In order to bring all the light possible 
to bear upon the question of who should 
or should not receive credit for opening 
up to travel the overland route and the 
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trail between Oregon and California, I 
will begin with the first efforts to cross 
the continent of North America, more 
than two centuries ago, and follow the 
gradual development of the route from 
the Mississippi River to California. 

Forthree centuries after the discovery 
of America, the maritime nations of 
Europe searched for a passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, or “ South Sea,” 
to the north of the continent, similar to 
the one Magellan found on the south. 
It is unnecessary to speak further of 
this search for the mythical Straits of 
Anian, or Northwest Passage, except to 
mention one of those expeditions that 
was claimed actually to have crossed the 
continent in 1640, in the latitude of 53 
degrees, by following a connected sys- 
tem of rivers and lakes, though the ac- 
count was not published until more than 
sixty years later. Undoubtedly this 
voyage of Admiral Fonté was a myth, 
as no such system of inland navigation 
exists. It may be interesting to know, 
however, that a few degrees south of 
the latitude mentioned the voyageurs of 
the Hudson’s Bay Companyused to cross 
the continent both ways annually in 
boats; but the route was broken bya 
short portage. By going up the Colum- 
bia to its headwaters, a short land jour- 
ney took them to the headwaters of the 
Saskatchewan, down which they went to 
Lake Winnipeg, Lake of the Woods, 
Rainy Lake, and thence into Lake Su- 
perior and by the Great Lakes to Mon- 
treal. The large navigable river, said 
to have been thus entered from the 
Pacific, was called in the narrative, 
which was doubtless a romance pub- 
lished to gull geographers, the Rio de 
los Reyes, or River of Kings. Another 
large stream, supposed to flow into the 
Pacific, in the latitude of 43 degrees, was 
called the Rio de Aguilar,'the mouth of 
which was discovered by a genuine Span- 
ish expedition in 1603. 

Belief in a great river flowing into the 
Pacific was not created solely by voyages 
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along the coast. During the latter part 
of the seventeenth century and the first 
half of the eighteenth, French explorers 
and Jesuit missionaries traversed the 
Mississippi Valley, established a chain 
of stations between Canada and Louisi- 
ana, and even penetrated the unknown 
wilderness lying between the Mississip- 
pi and the Shining Mountains, as they 
called the Rockies. The most noted of 
these were La Salle, Marquette, La 
Hontan, La Varendrye and his sons, 
Hennepin, Dupratz, and Charlevoix. 
Nearly all of them wrote accounts of 
their travels, giving descriptions of the 
country and the native tribes, and from 
their own observations and the informa- 
tion gleaned from the Indians, made 
maps of that region, containing a little 
that they knew and a great deal that 
they guessed at. The map of La Hon- 
tan, made in 1710, gives the first intima- 
tion from that source of a knowledge of. 
Great Salt Lake, though the Spaniards 
in Mexico had heard of it long before. 
The most westerly point certainly 
known to have been reached by these 
explorers was the cafion of the Missouri 
above the great falls, and not far from 
Helena, Montana. This was by the 
Varendryes, who spent three years in 
that region, and on the nineteenth of 
May, 1744, erected a monument of 
stones near the mouth of the Jefferson 
River, taking possession of the country 
in the name of the King of France, and 
christening it “ Beauharnois.” They also 
changed the name of Shining Mountains 
to Stony Mountains, from which their 
present title comes by a simple transfor- 
mation. This was the last French expe- 
dition, as a few years later Canada was 
conquered by England, and the French 
retired from the northwestern frontier. 
One of the results of the French ex- 
plorations was a belief in the existence 
of a great river flowing westward into 
the Pacific from near the headwaters of 
the Missouri. This information was 
derived from the Indians of widely sep- 
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arated tribes, and is referred to in near- 
ly every narrative, so that the existence 
of such a stream was accepted as an his- 
torical fact. It was entered upon all 
maps, bearing the various titles of River 
of the West, River Thegayo, Rio de los 
Reyes, and Rio de Aguilar. 

The first explorer to enter the field 
after the retirement of the French was 
Captain Jonathan Carver, a native of 
Connecticut, who went at least as far 
as the headwaters of the Mississippi in 
1766. Whether he went any farther or 
not was long a matter of dispute among 
historians, and the question has been 
decided in the negative. However, he 
claimed in his narrative published twen- 
ty years later to have gone much far- 
ther, with the intention of going clear 
to the Pacific, but that he was unable to 
accomplish this. His narrative is con- 
sidered to have been a plagiarism in 
English of the earlier French narratives. 
It differed from them in no essential, 
except that he applied a new name to 


the great western river, which he called 


the Oregon. It is useless to speculate 
upon the source from which he derived 
this title, as no Indian tribes have been 
found that ever called the Columbia by 
that name, or ever heard the word until 
it was spoken to them by white men in 
after years. All other theories of the 
origin of the word Oregon are histori- 
cally baseless and purely imaginary. 
The next person to undertake to cross 
the continent was John Ledyard, an 
American seaman who had been with 
the celebrated Captain Cook, the Eng- 
lish explorer who was killed in the Sand- 
wich Islands in 1779,— with a spear, 
though nearly every museum in England 
and America contains a war club said 
to be the weapon that dispatched the 
famous navigator. Ledyard conceived 
the idea of traveling around the world 
by the way of Russia, Siberia, the Pa- 
cific, and across North America. Hayv- 
ing secured a passport from the Empress 
of Russia in 1783, he progressed as far 
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as Irkutsk, when he was arrested, con- 
ducted to the Polish frontier, and there 
released, upon condition that he never 
enter the empire again. Thus was 
his great journey ended before he even 
began the American portion. 

The credit of making the first over- 
land journey across North America be- 
longs to Alexander Mackenzie, after 
whom the great Mackenzie River was 
named. Montreal fur traders pushed as 
far west as the Athabasca and Saskat- 
chewan in 1775, and in 1784 they com- 
bined, as the Northwest Company, to 
compete with the great Hudson’s Bay 
Company. In 1788 Fort Chipewyan was 
founded by this company on Lake Atha- 
basca, twelve hundred miles northwest 
of Lake Superior, and became the great 
western headquarters of the company. 
From this post Alexander Mackenzie 
made a journey to the Arctic Ocean in 
1789, discovering the Mackenzie River 
and Great Slave Lake. In 1791 hestart- 
ed with a small party to cross westward 
to the Pacific. . 

He followed up Peace River to the 
base of the Rockies, camped until spring, 
and then crossed over to the Fraser. 
He called the Fraser Tacoutchee Tassee, 
followed down it two hundred and fifty 
miles, and then crossed over to the coast, 
which he reached at the North Bentick 
arm, but a few days after it had been 
explored by Captain George Vancouver, 
the celebrated English navigator, who 
had but a few weeks before explored 
and named Puget Sound. 

The same year Captain Robert Gray, 
of Boston, in the ship Columbia, dis- 
covered and entered the mouth of the 
Columbia River, naming the stream in 
honor of his vessel. The river Macken- 
zie had called Tacoutchee Tassee was 
supposed to be the same one-Gray en- 
tered, and therefore the latter title never 
became one of consequence. 

This error was discovered in 1805, when 
Simon Fraser, another representative of 
the Northwest Company, followed Mac- 
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kenzie’s route to the river, but contin- 
ued down the stream to its mouth, when 
he bestowed his own name upon it. 
He founded a trading post on Fraser 
Lake, and called that region New Cale- 
donia. 

In 1792 Thomas Jefferson proposed 
to the American Philosophical Society 
that a subscription be raised for the 
purpose of engaging some competent 
person to’explore the country lying be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific, 
“by ascending the Missouri, crossing 
the Stony Mountains, and descending 
the nearest river to the Pacific.” His 
suggestion was acted upon, and the com- 
mand of the expedition was given to 
Lieutenant Meriwether Lewis, of the 
United States army. His traveling 
companion was André Michaux, a dis- 
tinguished French botanist then in this 
country, in the employ of his govern- 
ment. When they had progressed as far 
as Kentucky, Michaux was recalled by 
the French minister, and the expedition 
was abandoned. 

When Jefferson became President, he 
proceeded to put into execution his long 
cherished plan of crossing the continent 
by way of the Missouri and Columbia 
rivers. In January, 1803, he sent to 
Congress a special message on the sub- 
ject, which resulted in securing an am- 
ple appropriation for the purpose. Cap- 
tain Lewis was again selected to lead 
the enterprise,and chose William Clarke 
as his associate, to whom a captain’s 
commission was given. 

Having selected the men for their haz- 
ardous undertaking, they went inte 
camp near St. Louis until spring, mak- 
ing their final start in May, 1804. The 
party consisted of Captains Lewis and 
Clarke, nine young Kentuckians, four- 
teen soldiers, two Canadian voyageurs, 
an interpreter and hunter, and a negro 
servant. The Missouri was ascended 
as far as the Mandan country, where 
they remained all winter. In the spring 
of 1805 the journey was resumed up the 
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river. After passing the great falls and 
through the mighty cajfion, they crossed 
the main chain of the Rockies and came 
upon a fork of the Columbia, which was 
namtd Clarke’s Fork. From this they 
crossed the Bitter Root Mountains by 
the Lolo trail, and descended the Clear- 
ewater to a village of the Nez Percés, 
where they arrived in a famishing con- 
dition,and were most hospitably received 
and entertained by that always friendly 
tribe. Here they constructed canoes, 
and leaving their few remaining horses 
with the Nez Percés, they started ona 
water journey to the coast. From the 
Clearwater they entered the Snake, 
which was named Lewis River, and fol- 
lowing the course of that stream and 
the Columbia they reached Cape Disap- 
pointment, which they named Hancock, 
on the fifteenth of November, 1805, hav- 
ing made the first complete overland 
journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
within the limits of the United States,— 
it might be claimed the first in North 
America, since both Mackenzie and 
Frazer failed to reach the Pacific itself, 
having reached the coast at the Gulf of 
Georgia. 

Lewis and Clarke built a log habita- 
tion on the high land south of the Co- 
lJumbia, where Astoria now stands, and 
called it Fort Clatsop, after the Indians 
living there. Here they spent the win- 
ter, making short explorations along the 
coast. March 23d, 1806, they started on 
their home journey, passing up the south 
bank of the Columbia, and discovering 
the Willamette and other rivers flowing 
into the great stream from the south. 
They recrossed the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains by the Lolo trail, when they divid- 
ed into two parties, Lewis descending 
the Missouri, and Clarke following the 
Yellowstone, at the mouth of which 
they reunited, continuing their journey, 
down the Missouri to St. Louis, reaching 
that city September 25, 1806. 

Although the history of this expedi- 
tion, prepared under the direction of 
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Captain Clarke, was not published until 
1814, its general features were known 
soon after their return, and great inter- 
est in the Columbia region was created. 
The Canadian fur companies began 
pushing more boldly into the western 
wilderness, and the American traders 
were not far behind. The Missouri Fur. 
Company was organized in 1808, and 
established trading posts on the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi and Missouri. 
One post was built by an agent named 
Henry, on the headwaters of Lewis or 
Snake River, west of the summit of the 
Rockies, and called Fort Henry. 

John Jacob Astor, a wealthy merchant 
of New York, who was engaged in the 
fur business in the region of the great 
lakes and the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi, organized the Pacific Fur Compa- 
ny, for the purpose of trapping and 
trading in the region of the Columbia, or 
Oregon, as the entire Columbia River 
country was then called. The full scope 
of his plans it is unnnecessary for the 
purpose of this narrative to state. In 
August, 1810, the ship Tonquin 
sailed from New York, and reached the 
mouth of the Columbia in March, 1811, 
where a trading post was established 
and named Astoria. Soon after they were 
well settled, in July, David Thompson, 
an agent of the Northwest Company be- 
fore spoken of, arrived in a canoe with 
nine others, having crossed the country 
by the water route described as being 
afterwards used by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s annual Montreal express. 
The object of this expedition was to 
reach and take possession of the mouth 
of the Columbia before the Americans, 
but having arrived too late, Thompson 
returned across the country by the same 
route he had come. 

Astor also sent an expedition across 
the country under the command of Wil- 
son Price Hunt and Ramsey Crooks. 
They reached Fort Henry in October, 
1811, and thence followed down Snake 
River. It was too late in the season to 
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finish the journey in safety, but of this 
they were not aware. The result was 
that they finally reached Astoria in sev- 
eral parties the next spring, after having 
endured almost incredible hardships and 
suffering, by which a number of them 
lost their lives. The route of this party 
from the summit of the Rockies through 
Idaho and Oregon was practically the 
same as that subsequently used by the 
emigrants, traders, and missionaries for 
years before Frémont “discovered” it. 

The fate of Astor’s enterprise is well 
known, and in the summer of 1814 eigh- 
ty-five of the loyal partners and employ- 
ees of the Pacific Fur Company again 
crossed the country by this route, leav- 
ing Astoria in the possession of the 
English traders. From that time, year- 
ly, overland journeys were made by the 
employees of the Northwest Company, 
and of the Hudson’s Bay Company, when 
those rival corporations were consoli- 
dated under the name of the latter in 
1821. The route used by them was that 
by way of the Columbia and Saskatche- 
wan. 

From that time brigades of trappers, 
both English and American, penetrated 
into every portion of the West between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, the 
Americans gradually pushing their jour- 
neys farther westward. In 1823 General 
W. H. Ashley led a party of trappers up 
the Platte to the Sweetwater, followed 
yp the latter stream to its source, dis- 
covered the South Pass (this was one of 
Frémont’s great discoveries, after it had 
been used for twenty years), explored 
tke headwaters of the Colorado or Green 
River, and returned to St. Louis. The 
next year he discovered Salt Lake, and 
built a trading post on Lake Ashley. 

In 1825 Jedediah S. Smith led a party 
into the country west of Salt Lake, dis- 
covered the Humboldt, and followed 
down that stream to the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, which he crossed into the 
Sacramento Valley. . Leaving most of 
his party there, he returned to the gen- 
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eral rendezvous, on Green River, and 
the next year started back again by a 
route through New Mexicoand Arizona. 
His party was attacked by Indians at 
some point on the Colorado River, and 
only Smith and two others escaped. 
They reached Southern California in 
safety, and going north, found those 
they had left in the valley the year be- 
fore in camp on American River. With 
these Smith started for the Columbia 
River, and made the first known journey 
overland from California to Oregon, 
though he went along the coast instead 
of by the interior route between the 
coast and Cascade Mountains, which a 
few years later became the regular trail. 
On the Umpqua River all but Smith 
and three others were killed by Indians, 
the survivors reaching Vancouver, the 
Columbia River headquarters of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in a destitute 
and starving condition. ° 

Another party of Americans, led by 
Major Pilcher, left Green River in 1828, 
followed up the western base of the 
Rocky Mountains to Flathead Lake, 
then by the way of Clarke’s Fork and 
the Columbia to Fort Colville in the 
spring of 1829. On their return jour- 
ney they were all killed by Indians ex- 
cept Pilcher and two others. 

In 1829 Ewing Young led a party of 
trappers from Santa Fé into Southern 
California, and returned the next year. 
In 1829, also, Peter S. Ogden, who had 
left Vancouver the year before at the 
head of a Hudson’s Bay Company brig- 
ade and had been trapping through 
Southern Idaho and on the Humboldt, 
entered Southern California. He passed 
up through California and Oregon by 
the interior route to Vancouver. Anoth- 
er brigade, under Alexander Roderick 
McLeod, had passed down as far as the 
headwaters of the Sacramento the year 
before. 

Thus the route between Oregon and 
California was opened up, and I will 
show a little later how much it was used 
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before Frémont reached Oregon ; also 
that he himself did not use it, but went 
to California by an utterly impracticable 
route which no one else ever used. 

In 1832 Ewing Young again entered 
California from the south, and followed 
Smith’s route into Oregon as far as the 
Umpqua, crossed the mountains to the 
east of the Cascades, turned south into 
the head of the Sacramento Valley, and 
passing south through it returned to 
Santa Fé after a journey of two years. 

And now enters the field the first 
United States army officer to cross over- 
land since Captains Lewis and Clarke. 
Captain B. L. E. Bonneville was granted 
a leave of absence from the army to con 
duct private trapping expeditions, the 
government desiring to secure the knowl- 
edge of the country he would thus ac- 
quire. Bonneville traversed the same 
routes afterwards passed over so jaunti- 
ly on horseback by Frémont, and the ~ 
story of his exploits and sufferings and 
disappointments is graphically told by 
Washington Irving in his charming nar- 
rative entitled “Bonneville.” In 1833 
he sent Joseph Walker to California 
with a large body of trappers, one of 
whom was the celebrated Kit Carson, 
who afterwards was Frémont’s guide, 
and who, with other mountain men fa- 
miliar with the entire country, showed 
Frémont the much traveled trails he dis- 
covered. Bonneville himself made a 
journey to the Columbia, arriving at 
Fort Walla Walla in March, 1834. He 
returned to Green River, and then made 
a second round trip to Walla Walla the 
same year. 

Another American, Nathaniel J. Wy- 
eth, made this journey several times. In 
1832 he went witha party of trappers as 
far as the Humboldt, from which point 
he pushed on with eleven men to Van- 
couver. The next spring he returned 
East, but in 1834 came back again with 
a party of sixty men, and founded Fort 
Hall, on Snake River, and another post 
in the Willamette Valley. The Hud- 
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son’s Bay Company founded Fort Boise, 
in Southern Idaho, as an opposition to 
Fort Hall, and in 1836 purchased the 
latter from Wyeth. Thus there was 
now a complete chain of posts, and a well 
known route across the country. How 
much this route was used before Fré- 
mont passed over it, I will now attempt 
to show. 

With Mr. Wyeth in 1834 were 
four Methodist missionaries, led by 
Jason Lee, who founded a mission in 
the Willamette Valley. The next year 
Reverend Samuel Parker crossed the 
country in the interests of the American 
Board, and the following year sailed from 
Vancouver for the Sandwich Islands, 
finally reaching home in 1837. Doctor 
Parker published a book, that gave a 
very good description of the country 
through which he passed. He was fol- 
lowed in 1836 by Doctor Marcus Whit- 
man and a few associates, who founded 
missions in what is now Eastern Wash- 
ington. From that time parties of mis- 
sionaries crossed the country both ways 
every year. 

Numerous others came overland to 
Oregon and settled there. These were 
chiefly old trappers, who were tired of 
the roving life of a mountain man. By 
1840 there were one hundred and thirty- 
seven Americans living in Oregon, 
nearly all of whom had come across 
country, some of them having made the 
trip several times. 

The first regular immigration crossed 
in 1841, but owing to the supposed im- 
possibility of taking wagons over the 
mountains, did not attempt to do so, 
They separated at Fort Hall, one hun- 
dred and eleven of them going to Ore- 
gon by the regular route by way of Fort 
Boise and the Grand Ronde Valley to 
the Columbia, and the others going 
down the Humboldt and crossing the 
Sierras to the Sacramento Valley. The 
following year one hundred and nine 
persons came to Oregon by the regular 
overland trail, being piloted as far as 
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Fort Hall by Thomas Fitzpatrick, a noted 
leader of trapping parties, who was also 
one of Frémont’s pilots over the same 
route the following year. This train 
abandoned half of their wagons on 
Green River, owing to the prevailing 
opinion that it was impossible to take 
wagons across the Rockies. The others 
were taken as far as Fort Hall, when 
they, too, were left behind, as Captain 
Grant, the agent in charge of the post, 
assured them that wagons could not pos- 
sibly be taken over the remainder of 
the route. 

Now we come to the most dramatic 
and remarkable journey yet made across 
the continent, the winter trip of Doctor 
Whitman and A. L. Lovejoy. It is 
needless to gointo the particulars of the 
reasons that moved those gentlemen to 
undertake such a hazardous journey in 
the dead of winter, for that is a long 
story, about which there has been much 
controversy. It is sufficient to say that 
circumstances arose in the fall of 1842 
that caused Whitman to deem it his 


imperative duty to cross the continent 
as speedily as possible, notwithstanding 
the hardship he well knew he must in- 


evitably encounter. At his request Mr. 
Lovejoy, who had but a few weeks be- 
fore arrived with the immigrants, ac- 
companied him, and was a sharer in his 
sufferings, as he should also be in his 
honors. 

They left Whitman’s mission station 
in the Walla Walla Valley on the 3d 
of October, 1842, and in eleven days 
reached Fort Hall. From that point 
they turned to the southward and went 
by the way of Fort Wintee, Salt Lake, 
Taos, and Bent’s Fort. 

It is needless to relate the incidents 
of that terrible journey, the struggles 
with the snow and the wanderings in 
the trackless mountains in a famishing 
condition : suffice it to state that after 
four months of such hardship and perils 
as few mortals ever survive to relate, 
the resolute Doctor, having left his com- 
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panion at Bent’s Fort, on the Arkansas 
River, arrived in St. Louis. Here he 
wrote a pamphlet describing Oregon and 
the route thither, for distribution among 
the people of that portion of the Union, 
having learned that many were prepar- 
ing to emigrate the following spring. He 
then pushed on to the East to transact 
the business that had brought him, re- 
turning in May to join the emigrants 
and show them the way to Oregon. 

Great interest had been created in 
Oregon by Doctor Parker’s book relat- 
ing the details of his overland journey 
in 1835, by Irving’s “ Bonneville” and 
“ Astoria,” the debates in Congress on 
the Oregon question, and a few other 
publications. In consequence of this, a 
large number of people assembled at the 
usual rendezvous at Independence, Mis- 
souri, early in the spring of 1843, and 
after electing Peter H. Burnett, subse- 
quently first governor of the State of 
California, captain of the train, they 
started on the twentieth of May, num- 
bering about eight hundred souls, and 
having three hundred wagons. They 
had secured the services of Captain 
John Gantt, an old frapper, as guide. 
He knew the route only as far as Green 
River, but as they were soon overtaken 
by Whitman, they had a competent 
guide the entire distance. 

When the wagons reached Fort Hall, 
the usual effort was made by the Hud- 
son’s Bay people to convince the emi- 
grants that it was impossible to take the 
vehicles farther, but Whitman knew bet- 
ter, and upon his urgent solicitation it 
was decided to undertake the task of 
reaching Oregon with wagons. Whit- 
man fulfilled his promise, and for the first 
time the complete overland journey was 
made by the white-topped emigrant 
wagon. A small portion of this large 
train turned off at Fort Hall, and went 
to California by the way of Pitt River 
and the Upper Sacramento Valley. 

It is now that Frémont entered upon 
the scene, and by following the plainly 
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marked road made by the emigrant 
wagons, writing a report in which he 
failed to tell how those hardy men and 
women — yes, and children too — had 
preceded him over the route, which re- 
port the government rinted and distrib- 
uted, gained the title of “ Pathfinder.” 
The year before he had gone on an 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains, and 
had planted the United States flag on 
the summit of Pike’s Peak, named in 
honor of Lieutenant Pike, who had dis- 
covered it many years before. In 1843 
he started upon a tour of exploration to 
the Pacific Coast. Well equipped with 
saddle horses and pack animals, and ac- 
companied by a selected company of 
hardy mountaineers, who had trapped 
through the Rocky Mountain region for 
years, and several of whom had made 
one or more trips to the coast, chief 
among whom were Fitzpatrick and the 
celebrated Kit Carson, he started on his 
journey. As has been said, he reached 
Oregon with perfect ease, as a man 
should who travels by horse over a 
route that has just been traversed by 
three hundred wagons, and arrived at 
Vancouver a few weeks subsequent to 
the arrival at the Dalles of the emi- 
grants. So far from discovering a route 
to Oregon, he found when he arrived 
there not less than twelve hundred 
American men, women, and children, 
who had traversed the route before him. 
A word should be said about his dis- 
covery of a route between Oregon and 
California. I have already related how 
the regular trail between those States 
was first traversed, and how it was used 
yearly after 1829 by parties of trappers ; 
but before Frémont arrived, it was.in 
general use as a route of emigrant travel. 
In 1837 over seven hundred head of cat- 
tle were driven from California to Ore- 
gon over that trail by a party of settlers 
in the Willamette Valley, who had 
gone to California by sea and had pur- 
chased them of the Mexicans. A gov- 
ernment expedition, a branch of the 
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exploring expedition of Commodore 
Wilkes, under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Emmons, passed over this route 
from Vancouver to Yerba Buena (San 
Francisco) in 1841, and a description of 
it appears in Wilf€es’s report. Parties 
continually passed over the trail, and in 
the spring of 1843 a portion of the im- 
migrants who had come out the year be- 
fore took that route to California, piloted 
by Stephen Meek, an old trapper who 
had come out with them, and who had a 
few years before passed over it while in 
the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. 

This trail afterwards became the reg- 
ular stage road, and is now the route fol- 
lowed by the railroad. Here wasa prac- 
ticable route that was already well used 
and was open to travel at all seasons of 
the year, and yet Frémont foolishly 
abandoned it and struck off to the east- 
ward, crossed the Cascades, passed down 
through Eastern Oregon and Western 
Nevada, and was compelled to cross the 
deep snows of the Sierras south of Lake 
Tahoe in the month of January or per- 
ish, which he nearly did, in the snow, as 
many others have done since: The 
route he traversed is an impracticable 
one, and has never been used since. All 
his notes of that trip are valueless, ex- 
cept as a warning to others not to 
undertake it. It is certainly difficult to 
see how such a useless and foolish trip 
can entitle him to the credit of having 
opened up a route of travel from the 
Columbia to the Sacramento Valley. 

Had Frémont never been sent out by 
the government, the emigrant routes to 
Oregon and California would have been 
just the same as they were, for they 
were in use before he saw them. Yet 
his trip was of great service to the thous- 
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ands who rushed to California and Ore- 
gon after the discovery of gold, for his 
report, very minute and carefully writ- 
ten, was used as a guide by parties that 
had no one with them who was familiar 
with the route. The fact that his report 
became a guide book, and that in it he 
gave no credit to the real discoverers of 
the emigrant trail, and but little to the 
brave men who piloted him, led to the 
general error of believing that Frémont 
discovered and opened up to travel a 
route across the continent, and won for 
him the title of “ Pathfinder,” which be- 
came settled upon him during the excit- 
ing presidential campaign of 1856, when 
he was the standard bearer of the young 
and enthusiastic Republican party. 

In view of the long series of steps by 
which a definite route of travel across 
the continent was opened up, it is diffi- 
cult tosay upon whom the title of Path- 
finder should have been bestowed. Was 
it due to Captains Lewis and Clarke, 
whose wonderful joufney is full of ro- 
mantic interest ? To Wilson Price Hunt, 
whose terrible sufferings have been re- 
lated? To the bold trappers who, for a 
third of a century, traversed the wilder- 
ness and fought its native inhabitants ? 
To Doctor Parker, or Whitman, or Jason 
Lee, who crossed the continent to carry 
the gospel to ignorant savages, and one 
of whom lies in a martyr’s grave? To 
the brave men who faced all the known 
and unknown dangers of the way, with 
their-wives and children, and planted 
the seeds of a true republican govern- 
ment on the Pacific coast, that have 
grown into not less than six sovereign 
States of the freest government the 
world has ever known? Or tothe man 
who followed in the footsteps of all of 


these, and wrote a book ? 
Harry L. Wells. 
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Ix the early days of American history 
the country lying between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Rocky Mountains 
was almost as much an unknown land 
as is the Africa of today ; and even as 
late as 1844 a member of Congress char- 
acterized the region as totally, unfit for 
habitation by the white man, and suita- 
ble only for a reserve for the Indians. 
But the spirit of adventure was rife, 
and huntingand trapping, either on their 
private account or for the large fur 
companies, gave employment and an 
object to those daring natures, whose 
explorations led to a better knowledge 
of our country, and to the establishment 
of forts throughout the vast Indian re- 
gion ; asa protection first to themselves, 
and later to the immense stream of im- 
migration that set in towards the Pa- 
ific Coast. 

With the advent of the railroad, the 
subjugation of the Indians, and the set- 
tlement of the country, the necessity 
for these forts has expired, and one by 
one they are being abandoned. In spite, 
however, of the prominent part these 
frontier posts have played in the devel- 
opment of our country, many of them 
are so veiled in the mists of isolation 
and inaccessibility that they exist in the 
knowledge of most persons only as 
names on the maps. Occasionally the 
curtain has risen over a tragedy like the 
Custer tragedy in the Big Horn Moun- 
tains, when, illumined as by a flash of 
lightning, we have seen the wild ravines, 
gloomy defiles, mountain fastnesses, and 
lonely valleys, in one of which, with no 
chance of escape, a gallant officer and 
his men were shot down while fighting 
bravely but hopelessly against their 
ambushed foe. And amid the smoke 


and sharp crack of rifles we have heard 
the exultant yell of the savage at his 
success in vanquishing the hated white 
man, whose superiority and power he 
has learned to dread in a fair field. 
Then the country wakes to interest in 
these far away posts, from which our 
soldiers have ridden forth to meet with 
such terrible slaughter; maps are 
searched, and interested fingers trace 
the routes that lead to these isolated 
spots. 

But in a short time public attention is 
attracted in another direction, and the 
veil of oblivion again falls over frontier 
soldier and Indian alike, until a brief 
notice in the newspapers announces that 
the War Department has ordered the 
abandonment of certain posts, and the 
removal of the soldiers to other quarters. 

And now the command has gone 
forth that Fort Bridger, whose name is 
so closely interwoven with the wild ro- 
mance of the plains, and with the devel- 
opment of the western wilderness, — 
Bridger, around whose walls cluster so 
many historic associations of great men 
and notable events, is to be placed in the 
list of abandoned forts, and henceforth 
appear only in the annals of history, and 
in the narratives of those who have par- 
taken of its stirring life, or enjoyed its 
hospitalities. 

Leaving the Union Pacific railroad at 
Carter, a small station in the southwest- 
ern part of Wyoming, one hundred and 
twenty-eight miles east of Ogden, a 
drive of twelve miles brings one to the 
fort. There is nothing attractive about 
Carter, nor in the ride to the post, ex- 
cept the feeling of infinite space that 
surrounds one, excited by the immensity 
of the sandy plains lying in long ridges 
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on every side, bearing the appearance of 
having been once covered by a mighty 
inland sea, after the upheaval of the 
‘Rocky Mountains. These illimitable 
plains are nearly 7,000 feet above the 
sea level, and appear more extensive 
than they really are, from the clear, trans- 
parent atmosphere through which they 
are viewed. 

As one rides across these sandy ridg- 
es, sparsely covered with sage brush and 
greasewood, sky and sun overhead, sand 
and silence covering the face of the 
country, no house in sight, descending 
one ridge only to ascend the next, we 
can fancy we hear the sound of break- 
ers in our ears and that the summit of 
the next bluff will bring us in view of 
the heaving ocean. 

But no blue sea offers itself to our 
vision, and bringing our gaze to objects 
nearer home, we observe the first indica- 
tion of civilized man, in the presence of 
numerous empty bottles scattered all 
along the road, not enclosing the last 
messages of shipwrecked mariners, but 
bearing on their upturned sides the le- 
gend “Old Bourbon” and “Old Rye.” 
In justice to Uncle Sam’s boys, it should 
be said that they are not the only trav- 
elers on this road,—there are large 
stock ranches in the mountains, whose 
members frequently traverse this route. 

Riding on, we notice that the nearer 
we approach our journey’s end, the 
more numerous become the buttes, 
characteristic of this part of Wyoming, 
whose contours plainly show the ero- 
sions of the receding waters. At last, a 
turn in the road shows us Fort Bridger, 
lying below in a verdant little valley, 
looking in the bright June sunshine 
like a brilliant green patch set in the 
carpet of dull brown that covers the 
surrounding country, between the silver 
threads of water forming the three 
branches of the Black Fork of the 
Green River, which here forms a delta, 
uniting again a mile below the post. 

Crossing the bridge that spans one of 
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the streams, we enter the post, and a 
nearer view increases our appreciation 
of the loveliness of our surroundings. 
The exhilarating atmosphere, the ver- 
dure of the foliage, the pure streams of 
water, and bright sunshine, give an air 
of sweet freshness to the spot, as if all 
things had been newly created, which 
even the signs of military occupation do 


* not dissipate. 


The officers’ quarters, the barracks, 
guard-house, hospital, and other offices, 
surround three sides of the vast parade 
ground ; the fourth side leads out into 
the open country. At the northeast 
corner of the parade ground is the pleas- 
ant home of the former post trader, 
Judge Carter, whose name is connected 
with the early history of Wyoming, and 
whose hospitality has been enjoyed by 
many celebrated travelers, both civil 
and military. On streets back of the 
parade ground are the post trader’s 
store, quartermaster’s department, a 
hall used for religious and secular pur- 
poses, stables, and a few houses occu- 
pied by settlers. Each company has 
also its “root house” (asquare building 
made of sods, very thick, with a wooden 
roof also thickly covered with sceds) in 
which to keep vegetables from freezing 
through the winter. Most of the older 
houses are built of immense hewn logs. 
cemented together with plaster, and are 
one story high, but broad on the ground. 

There are but few indigenous trees at 
the post, and these are found bordering 
the streams. They are cottonwood, 
aspen, hawthorn, and a species of wil- 
low. Several other varieties of trees, 
however, have been planted on the pa- 
rade ground and in front of the quarters. 
Wild roses and other lovely wild flowers 
blossom profusely along the banks of 
the streams during the summer. The 
timber for building purposes is brought 
from the foothills of the Uintah Moun- 
tains, a spur of the Wasatch Range, 
which, rising into the regions of perpet- 
ual snow fifty miles south of the post, 
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form a perpetual beauty in the view. 
An unfailing stream of water flows by 
the Officers’ quarters, clear and cold from 
the mountains, and water can be ob- 
tained anywhere in the valley at the 
depth of three feet. 

Sage hens are very numerous around 
the post, and the streams abound in fine 
brook trout, beautifully speckled. So 
to one wearied of the cares and gayeties 
of the world, and fond of angling and 
hunting, Fort Bridger in summer is a 
veritable paradise. During the short 
summer nature wears her sunniest smile, 
clothing the valley in the tints of vivid 
green, made more brilliant by the in- 
tense sunshine of that clear atmosphere, 
and the streams ripple. with a musical 
joy over their stony beds. But as if re- 


penting of her lavish mood, she early 
throws a snowy covering over the ver- 
dant landscape, and silences the merry 
brooks in a chill atmosphere that often 
registers forty degrees below zero. 

In 1878 the post was temporarily 


abandoned, and remained unoccupied 
for two years ; but in 1880 it was reoc- 
cupied, in view of the location of the 
Northern Utes on the Uintah reserva- 
tion. It is also a base of supplies for 
troops at the Wind River agency and 
the Sweetwater mining districts. 

Such is the Fort Bridger of today. But 
if we turn to its past history we discover 
that its present rather monotonous ex- 
istence is but the peaceful ending of an 
exciting and momentous career. 

The disastrous experience of the few 
hunters and trappers that had attempted 
to cross the Rocky Mountains prior to 
1823 had been so discouraging, that all 
enterprise in that direction seemed to 
have ceased. But in that year bands of 
daring, resolute men were sent out from 
St. Louis by the large fur companies, 
and traveled over the pathless wilder- 
ness, meeting with terrible hardships 
and privations and encountering many 
hostile Indians. 

Iverything about that country was 
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strange to them, from the lofty moun- 
tains, whose peaks were lost in the clouds 
and whose dismal defiles echoed with the 
hoarse cry of wild animals or the more 
cruel yell of the treacherous savage, the 
rivers, whose rapid currents bore their 
frail boats they knew not whither, to the 
utter, breathless silence of nature that at 
times surrounded them and hushed the 
most reckless of their number to an awed 
silence. Yet lured by the spirit of ad- 
venture, in spite of the loss of many of 
their members, others were found eager 
to take their places, and much of the 
hitherto unknown region was thoroughly 
traversed. Among those explorers was 
James Bridger, a young man of brave 
and generous impulses and great cour- 
age, though not yet twenty years of age. 
For some years he remained in the em- 
ploy of different companies, leading the 
life of peril and exertion inseparable 
from the trapper’s calling, where the 
savage Indian, grizzly bear, hunger and 
thirst, biting cold, steep precipices, and 
raging floods, disputed the advance of 
the white man into the solitudes of the 
far West. 

There were also brief periods of enjoy- 
ment,when during the winter months sev- 
eral hundred trappers, surrounded by 
their Indianallies, native wives, and child- 
ren, would go into winter quarters on the 
plains by the bank of some stream where 
the cottonwood was plenty. This tree 
not only afforded subsistence to the trap- 
pers’ horses, but also furnished the buf- 
falo with food, and thus attracting them 
to the vicinity, secured game for the 
men. The scene then was a most ani- 
mated one; hundreds of lodges being 
scattered over the plains, and the bustle 
and pleasing confusion that accompanies 
camp life. changing the silence of the 
wilderness into a carnival of busy life 
and boisterous gayety. Hunting, drying 
meat, cleaning their fire arms, making 


moccasins, and games, occupied the day, 


while at night gathered around the blaz- 
ing fire groups of men in turn related 
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wonderful adventures or sang the old 
songs learned in Eastern homes. 

Sometimes their stories were inter- 
rupted by a summons from the guard to 
help in driving away the buffalo, who 
were so numerous that there was danger 
of their overrunning the camp. Had 
one of these trappers on his return to 
these cheerful fires predicted that the 
time would come when a bill would be 
passed by Congress for the protection of 
the buffalo, and that the countless herds 
(which almost blackened the country), 
containing hundreds of thousands of 
these aboriginal animals, would dwindle 
down to less than two hundred head, his 
prophecy would have been deemed more 
unworthy of credence than the wildest 
tale to which they had been listening. 

Most fascinating was this life of free- 
dom and excitement to an adventurous 
nature like Bridger’s; and gaining a 
most intimate knowledge of the moun- 
tains and Indian dialects, he became re- 
nowned as one of the best guides and 
interpreters known. Later he became 
a partner in one of the leading fur com- 
panies, and in 1842 he established a trad- 
ing post in the heart of the Indian coun- 
try, the present military reservation that 
bears his name, and gathered around him 
a band of congenial spirits. Taking wives 
from the neighboring tribes, they lived 
in a rude, primitive style, like the patri- 
archs of old, isolated from the outside 
world, and freed from the restraints of 
society. 

The post consisted of thirteen houses 
and outbuildings made of hewn logs, 
with plank floors and roofs, the roofs 
covered with earth and sod, enclosed 
by stone walls eighteen feet high, with 
bastions at each corner ; also a corral for 
stock. Many were the festivities wit- 
nessed at the old fort, for Bridger ruled 
right royally. Three or four times a 
year bands of Indians visited the post to 
sell their furs, and emigration to the Pa- 
cific Coast was already beginning to set 
in. Although small parties had crossed 
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the plains prior to 1843, that year saw 
the first real emigration to Oregon. The 
party contained One thousand men, 
women, and children, with wagons, farm- 
ing tools, and cattle, and stopped at the 
post for rest ana advice. 

After this, trains became more num- 
erous and larger, and although Bridger 
reaped a good harvest from exchanging 
cattle and selling stores to the emi- 
grants, the wild life of the plains was no 
longer the same. The beaver, whose 
ingenious dams across the mountain 
streams yet remain in spite of the fresh- 
ets of years, became scarce, the larger 
game had been killed or driven away, 
and the Indians became more and more 
troublesome. 

In spite, however, of the toilsome 
journey and savage Indians, destiny had 
decreed that westward the star of em- 
pire should take its way, and bands of 
missionaries, restless searchers after 
wealth,and home seekers, yearly crossed 
the plains, showing no desire to settle 
in all the vast region that lay about 
them,which was now being so much trav- 
eled over, but pressed onward to Oregon 
and the Pacific Coast. Attacked by 
Indians or stricken down by pestilence, 
many of their number perished by the 
wayside, and were laid away in solitary 
graves by the sorrowing survivors ; and 
when darkness and loneliness again 
reigned over the plains, their last rest- 
ing places were discovered and disturbed 
by the prowling wolves. But in spite 
of incidents sad as these the advancing 
tide of emigration kept on in its steady 
course to the western slope. 

In the summer of 1847, like the first 
falling flakes of snow in mountain pass- 
es, which, harmless as they appear, pre- 
sage the blockade that is to follow, sev- 
enty-three wagons, containing one hun- 
dred and forty-three Mormons under 
the leadership of Brigham Young, halted 
at the hospitable door of Bridger’s cas- 
tle. 

Driven from Missouri and Illinois, 
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and attracted by the vague rumors that 
had reached them of a valley surrounded 
by high mountains, a thousand miles 
from any other settlement, they were 
moving across the wilderness to locate 
a new and permanent Zion. 

Received with kindness, it did not take 
the astute Brigham long in discovering 
that Bridger was illiterate, untaught in 
religious matters, and living ina manner 
that should make some of the Mormon 
doctrines, unacceptable to Eastern ideas, 
most favorably received by him. While 
the train rested, he revealed to the won- 
dering post trader the marvelous glories 
that would arise in the new Zion to 
which the Mormons were journeying. 
He depicted in glowing colors the des- 
ert places becoming fruitful and bloom- 
ing with flowers, water gushing forth 
from the now arid soil, the land covered 
with ripening harvests, and the beauti- 
ful city of Zion, surrounded with her 
protecting walls, in whose midst should 
arise the stately tabernacle, gathering 
within its spacious walls the faithful 
from every clime 

But the practical Bridger, probably the 
first American discoverer of Great Salt 
Lake, (while seeking to ascertain the 
course of Bear River, in 1826,) to which 
valley Brigham Young proposed jour- 
neying, had no belief in the desert re- 
gion being thus transformed into a land 
of smiling plenty, and with derisive lib- 
erality offered to give a thousand dollars 
for the first bushel of corn the saints 
might raise there. As he watched the 
receding forms of the Mormons fading 
away in the distance as they passed over 
the Uintah Mountains, —a direction but 
seldom taken by the wayfarers who had 
hitherto appeared at his door, — Bridger 
little thought that he would live to see 
the predictions of their leader verified, 
and a mighty hierarchy rooted and flour- 
ishing in the desert, which would lead to 
his own undoing, and becomea standing 
menace to the United States govern- 
ment. 
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The following year Brigham Young 
passed the post forthe second time with 
five thousand followers, and every year 
saw a large accession to their numbers. 

The discovery of gold in California in 
1848 caused an immense tide of immi- 
gration to set in across the plains, and 
much of it halted at Bridger’s. The 
wayworn Mormon pilgrims were also 
met there by wagons and supplies from 
Salt Lake City. 

In 1853 the Mormons, grown powerful 
and assertive, and disliking a hostile 
fort so near their settlement, made it 
necessary for Bridger to abandon his 
post. The Mormons claim that they 
purchased the Mexican title held by 
Bridger, paying therefor eight thousand 
dollars. But subsequent events seem to 
prove that Bridger felt obliged to accede 
to their proposals to purchase, and did 
not willingly dispose of his land. 

During the next year the Mormons 
spent an equal sum in improvements, 
and also started outlying settlements. 
Bridger, returning East, purchased a 
farm in Missouri; but the change in his 
mode of life was so distasteful that he 
returned to the mountains as guide, un- 
til age obliged him finally to retire to his 
farm, where he died in 1881. 

Meanwhile, in 1857, the attention of 
the government having been attracted 
towards the Mormons by their opposi- 
tion to its authority in their territory, 
United States troops were sent overland 
to Salt Lake City. Bridger, who was 
known as one of the best pilots and in- 
terpreters in the Indian country, was 
chosen guide of the expedition, and led 
it to his former fort, which had been 
recommended to the War Department 
for occupation by Major Van Vliet, on 
the occasion of his visit to Salt Lake the 
previous year. 

A part of the command was detained 
at Kansas, owing to the troubles there, 
and the change of plans and want of 
definite instructions led to seriows ca- 
lamities. Near Green River a supply 
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train following in the rear of the army, 
taken by surprise, was attacked at night 
by Mormon cavalry, the stock driven 
off, and one hundred and sixty wagons 
with their contents burned, with the 
exception of what the Mormons could 
take away with them. Taking their 
arms and equipments and giving them 
but little provisions, the Mormons 
forced the men to recross the wilder- 
ness to Leavenworth, Kansas, one thou- 
sand miles distant, with no means of 
procuring food or defending themselves 
against the Indians but their pocket 
knives. Of the two hundred and thirty 
men that composed the party, only eight 
ever reached the border settlements, 
the remainder having fallen by the knife 
of the savage, or died from starvation. 

The rest of the troops, owing to the 
loss of provisions and supplies, suffered 
most severely. The weather was very 
cold, the ground buried in snow, and 
both men and animals were on the point 
of starvation. At night the soldiers lay 
near their horses for warmth, and in 
one night six hundred horses and mules 
perished at their camp on the Black 
Fork, called the “ Camp of Death.” 

‘Although they were but thirty-five 
miles from Bridger, fifteen days were 
consumed in the journey thither. When 
at length they arrived there, it was only 
to find the fort vacated by the Mormons 
the buildings burned to the ground, all 
the grain and provisions removed or des- 
troyed, and as far as it could be done, 
all crops destroyed. All that remained 
were two enclosures, the larger one one 
hundred feet square, built of cobble 
stones cemented with mortar. 

Lunettes were erected on the smaller 
one and mounted with cannon, while the 
larger one was used for stock. Leaving 
a garrison te protect the stock, the army, 
numbering twenty-four hundred men, 
made a camp two miles distant, under 
shelter of the bluffs, giving it the name 
of Camp Scott. 

Here they passed the winter, living in 
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tents and suffering such privations as 
the old Revolutionary days saw, while ne- 
gotiations were going on between Wash- 
ington and Salt Lake. Rations were 
very short, and luxuries an unknown 
thing. Tobacco, sugar, and coffee, were 
three dollars a pound, and salt, which 
was furnished by the Indians, five dol- 
lars a pound. 

Soon after going into camp, Captain 
Marcy, taking with him forty picked 
men, went by a circuitous route to Fort 
Massachusetts, New Mexico, for assist- 
ance. He returned in June with sup- 
plies and additional troops. At about 
the same time, Colonel Hoffman arrived 
from Laramie with supply trains. 

Among the officers who wintered at 
Bridger, and who were afterwards distin- 
guished in the Civil War, were Colonel 
Albert S. Johnston, Colonel Philip St. 
George Cooke, Major Fitz John Porter, 
and Captain Reno. Governor Cummings 
and other territorial officers also passed 
the winter there, in structures of mud- 
plastered logs built over holes dug in 
the ground. 

Meanwhile, before winter set in, the 
Mormons, supposing that the army 
would invade Salt Lake City by way of 
Echo Cajfion, constructed dams and 
ditches, by means of which the road 
could be submerged to a depth of sever- 
al feet; they also collected immense 
heaps of loose stones, loosened bowlders 
from the overhanging rocks, ready to 
fall on the passing troops at the slight- 
est touch, and built bulwarks as a pro- 
tection for sharp, shooters. Instead, 
however, of marching on to Salt Lake, 
the army, as we have seen, went into 
winter quarters at Camp Scott. 

Until the snow filled the mountain 
passes, messengers were constantly pass- 
ing from Salt Lake to Bridger, but after 
that time matters remained quiet until 
the opening of spring. 

In February, 1858, Colonel Kane 
went to Salt Lake by way of Southern 
California. as mediator between the 
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government andthe Mormons. After an 
interview with Brigham Young, he pro- 
ceeded to Camp Scott, and showing 
Governor Cummings letters:and creden- 
tials from both the President and Brig- 
ham Young, authorizing him to act as 
negotiator, induced him to visit Salt 
Lake and assume his position as gov- 
ernor, assuring him that he would not 
be molested in the exercise of his duties. 

Governor Cummings was well re- 
ceived by the Mormons, and returned to 
Camp Scott in about a month, report- 
ing himself as satisfied that there would 
be no further difficulty. Colonel Kane 
then set out for Washington, where he 
laid before the President the result of 
his mission, 

The delay caused by these negotia- 
tions prevented an immediate collision 
between the federal army and the Mor- 
mons, although the great army of Utah 
was now ready to begin operations. At 
Fort Leavenworth there were assembled 
three thousand troops, ready to join the 


thirty-five hundred already at Camp 


Scott. Subsistence had been provided 
for eight thousand persons for twenty 
months, and money was ready for any 
needed purpose. The soldiers, weary 
from their long period of inaction and 
isolation, were impatient to be led 
where active duty might await them. 
But while the army shut upin the wil- 
derness had thought only of the proba- 
ble war, outside influences were shaping 
events for a different solution of the 
Mormon rebellion. Buchanan’s policy 
in thus forcing war upon the Mormons 
before thoroughly investigating the 
causes that appeared to make it neces- 
sary, excited so much adverse criticism 
both at home and abroad, that he felt 
compelled to change his plans, and he 
was induced to issue a proclamation 
offering pardon to all Mormons who re- 
turned to their allegiance. Peace com- 
missioners were sent to Fort Scott on 
their way to Salt Lake City, to gather 
information as to the state of affairs. | 
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In four days they proceeded to Salt 
Lake, and conferred with the Mormon 
leaders. Slight concessions were made 
by the Mormons, but the commission- 
ers accepted them, and sent messengers 
to Colonel Johnston announcing the re- 
sult of their negotiations, and suggest- 
ing that he march his army to Salt Lake. 

Although assured by the commission- 
ers and Colonel Johnston that the troops 
would in no way molest them, the Mor- 
mons had not forgotten the days of 
Nauvoo, and when the vast army reached 
Salt Lake City, they found it silent and 
deserted. In the empty houses were 
piles of straw and kindlings, ready for 
the torches of the few who were left be- 
hind to apply them, should the troops 
attempt to occupy them. Thirty thou- 
sand of the Mormons, leaving their 
homes in Salt Lake City and the north- 
ern settlements, had fled, as it was sup- 
posed, again to the wilderness. 

But their wanderings had in fact 
ceased at Provo, a town sixty miles 
south of Salt Lake; and at the earnest 
solicitation of Governor Cummings they 
returned to their homes in a few weeks. 

The troops were removed to a place 
about forty miles south of Salt Lake, 
where they established an encampment 
called Camp Floyd. Thus ended the 
Utah war, at a cost of several hundred 
lives, and twenty millions of dollars. 

The main army having left Camp 
Scott, the garrison left behind under 
command of General E. R. Canby (af- 
terwards murdered by the Modoc Indi- 
ans in 1873) rebuilt Fort Bridger on its 
present site, logs for the purpose being 
hauled from the Uintah Mountains, 
twenty miles distant. 

In 1860, the greater part of the troops 
at Camp Floyd were removed to Mexico 
and Arizona, and in 1861, the Civil War 
having become a settled fact, the rest of 
the troops were ordered East. Colonel 
Cooke, then in command at Camp Floyd, 
abandoned that post, and removed the 
stores to Fort Bridger. 
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Here the bulk of the subsistence and 
quartermaster’s stores were sola at auc- 
tion, at extremely low prices, the Mor- 
mons being the principal purchasers. 
The prices obtained at the sale did not 
‘exceed one hundred thousand dollars 
for goods valued at four million dollars, 
and many Mormons laid the foundation 
of after prosperity at this sale. 

After this both garrisons were re- 
moved to Fort Leavenworth, leaving at 
Fort Bridger only an ordnance sergeant 
with a few private soldiers in charge of 
the property. For about a year the post 
was without a garrison or commissioned 
officer, being practically abandoned. 

It was a critical period in the history 
of the post, for the Indians were hostile, 
and the Mormons since the withdrawal 
of the troops a still stronger element of 
danger. Claiming that the land upon 
which the post was built belonged to 
them, on the ground of a conveyance 
from Bridger, they only waited the re- 
sult of the war to make their claim good. 


Fearing trouble, and to protect the 
property, as well as his personal security, 
Judge Carter, the post trader, organized 
a volunteer company of mountaineers 


from the surrounding country. But in 
December, 1862, a company under Cap- 
tain Lewis arrived, and the post was 
again occupied by regular troops. 
Among the officers who took active part 
in the War of the Rebellion, and at its 
close were distinguished for their brav- 
ery in numerous Indian campaigns, 
were Col. John N. Andrews,Capt. James 
A. Haughey, Capt. Daniel Cornman, 
Capt. Howe, Capt. Thomas ‘H. Bradley, 
and Capt. L. M. O’Brien. 

The garrison was increased from time 
to time, and employed in guarding the 
mails, protecting travelers crossing the 
plains, and fighting the Indians. 

Occasionally a flying horseman would 
be seen, flitting across the plains and 
over the mountains like an apparition, 
stopping at Bridger and other stations 
only for a relay of horses, and then, again 
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mounted, although meeting with many 
hairbreadth escapes, he would pursue 
his swift course from the rising to the 
setting sun. It was the pony express, 
started April 3, 1860, and made the dis- 
tance from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sac- 
ramento, California, in ten days, except 
on the occasion of the transmission of 
President Lincoln’s inaugural address 
in 1861, when it performed the feat of 
crossing the continent in five days and 
eighteen hours. 

In 1868 and 1869, during the construc- 
tion of the Union Pacific railroad across 
the continent, a garrison of five compa- 
nies, under Brevet Colonel Henry A. 
Morrow, was stationed at Fort Bridger, 
and was employed in guarding the en- 
gineers and surveyors and the overland 
stage route against attacks from the 
Indians.. This was a period of great ac- 
tivity at the Fort, and many improve- 
ments were made. From May, 1878, to 
June, 1880, the post was abandoned, but 
since that time has been continuously oc- 
cupied. In 1868 Wyoming was squared 
by continuing the south boundary line 
to a point of intersection thirty miles 
west by south of Bridger. When James 
Bridger first settled there, his land was 
in reality Mexican territory, the north- 
ern boundary line between Mexico and 
the United States running thirty-five 
miles north of Bridger. The territory 
north and northeast was then all called 
Oregon. By the treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo in 1848, the territory now called 
Utah (also at that time including Bridg- 
er) was ceded to the United States. 

In 1857, Bridger executed a lease to 
the government of 3898% acres of land, 
for ten years. He was to be paid fifty 
dollars per month, and at the expiration 
of the lease, unless longer required by 
government, all the buildings were to 
revert to Bridger. Under the terms 
of the lease, Bridger could exact no 
payments until his title to the land 
should be established to the satisfaction 
of the quartermaster general and the 
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attorney general of the United States. 

Bridger claimed title under a Mexi- 
can grant, and filed a survey of his land 
in the General Land Office in 1853. But 
he did not perfect his title to any por- 
tion of it,fand unfortunately for him, 
important papers that he claimed to 
have possessed were lost. In 1867, the 
ten years for which the lease was exe- 
cuted having elapsed, (during which time 
he had been of great service to the gov- 
ernment as guide and interpreter,) Bridg- 
er demanded payment of rent, but was 
informed that the lands claimed by him 
were included at the reservation at 
the post, and belonged to the United 
States. 

Under the homestead and pre-emp- 
tion laws, Bridger applied to Congress, 
and bills were introduced from time to 
time for his relief. Nothing was accom- 
plished however, and he died in poverty 
and obscurity, far from the scenes of his 
former glory. In 1889, the Secretary of 
War reported upon the Bridger claims, 
recommending to the Senate committee 
on claims settlement by paying for the 
value of the walls appropriated by gov- 
ernment in 1857. 
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Thus there came to James Bridger 
the experience that has fallen to the lot 
of many of our American pioneers. Al- 
though their names are closely interwo- 
ven in the country’s history, and the re- 
cital of their deeds of daring and bravery 
findg interested listeners at many fire- 
sides, yet the justice of their claims for 
substantial recognition, when the neces- 
sity for their services has passed away, 
seems to be lost sight of by the country 
whose settlement and progress they 
have so materially aided. 

As has been truthfully said, “The type 
of men of whom Bridger was a repre 
sentative is fast fading out. It will van- 
13h with the buffalo and beaver, never to 
reappear; for the conditions that pro- 
duced it will never again exist. The 
grim romance of the mountain trapper’s 
life is already a memory of the past. 
‘Old Jim Bridger’ acquired title to no 
foot of land in the vast region in which 
he was pioneer; he seems to have had 
but scanty recognition from the govern- 
ment which he had served faithfully and 
well. But Bridger’s Pass, Bridger’s Fork, 
Bridger's Butte, and Fort Bridger will 
perpetuate his name.” 

Emily S. Loud. 
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PorRTLAND on the Willamette is the 
point I have selected for our start on the 
journey I now invite you to take with 
me; for thither we hastened soon after 
eur fivemonths of constant battling with 
choleraand the Indians on the plains had 
come to end, that length of time having 

een consumed by our company in trav- 
ersing the now populous region that was 
then an almost unbroken waste, sepa- 
rating our Eastern and Western civiliza- 
tions. 

Even while we were engaged in lower- 
ing our wagons by ropes down the many 
abrupt declivities on the western slope of 
the Cascade Range, where a little later a 
toll road was established, the echo of the 
cry, “ Up to the mines!” was heard by 
us hourly, and we became wildly impa- 
tient to ascertain what grand inheritance 
of adventure those stirring times were 
likely to bequeath us. 

Oregon’s beautiful Queen City had 
then but little more than its name and 
site to boast of. On the main street, 
scarce a stone’s throw distant from the 
steamer landing, we utilized the splin- 
tered stumps of forest trees for hitching 
posts; but we found the embryo metrop- 
olis a busy, bustling place, well thronged 
with strangers most of whom were on 
like errand with ourselves. Pack trains 
loading with mining supplies monop- 
olized the streets; gray shirts, rubber 
boots, picks, shovels, and gold pans, were 
in universal demand ; and once to be the 
owner of these articles was to the minds 
of many equivalent to being on the high 
road to fortune. 

My first great disappointment came 
with the knowledge that in Oregon “up” 
meant south. For some days I could 
not divest myself of the feeling of hav- 


ing been imposed upon, —trifled with. 
“ Down north” and “up south ” in free 
America put such a severe strain upon 
my ideas of propriety, that I could not 
but rebel against hearing the terms 
used. 

Our company when clear of the town 
numbered but five,— Harry, the three 
burros, and myself. We made but little 
headway for a time, the packs giving us 
much trouble; they crawled at random 
all over or under the docile brutes, not 
seeming to notice the restraint we tried 
to put upon them ; though we derived 
one variety of consolation from the fact 
that nearly all on the road were busied 
in wrestling with a similar experience. 

A pack train journey on the Pacific 
slope in pioneer times abounded with 
adventures and incidents of varied hues, 
and positive am I that we captured our 
full share of them ; only a few, however, 
shall be so much as hinted at here. 

One morning while picking our way 
cautiously along the treacherous hillside, 
our gentlest donkey became possessed 
with the conviction that a large limb, 
which projected near the trail, was in- 
tended for him to leanagainst. To this 
insane freak only the one outcome was 
possible: amidst a crashing of under- 
brush and deafening clatter of tinware 
he disappeared ; and before I could de- 
cide whether it was a landslide or bear- 
fight that had just begun, I caught a 
glimpse of the always unlucky creature, 
his bulky pack still in place, as he was 
disappearing with a plunge into the 
river. It chanced at that point, fortu- 
nately for his continued existence and 
usefulness, to be of considerable depth. 
He had accomplished about a dozen 
complete revolutions in a like number of 
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seconds with but slight injury to himself, 
though all our cooking utensils had in 
that short time taken on a strong family 
resemblance to pie plates. 

One night it was a futile attempt to 
steal our animals, on which occasion we 
exchanged sundry harmless shots with 
the marauders. On another, a mountain 
lion, as we thought, tried to rob me of 
my pillow, a sack of flour. Weemptied 
our pistols into him with good: effect, 
and in the morning paid to his owner a 
most exorbitant sum, for the man came 
upon us before we were up, and he was 
carrying his shotgun at full cock. I 
suffered more, however, in my feelings 
than in my finances: it was bad enough 
to have to pay ten times the value of the 
pig and then not get him; but on top of 
this we were compelled to writhe under 
the imputation of being barn-yard prowl- 
ers. 

Then one night a cloud-burst found us 
out, causing us to leap from our blankets 
and go floundering through water waist- 
deep in search of higher ground. And 
when nearing the mines we were re- 
duced to the necessity of being our own 
donkeys for the rest of the way, owing 
to a second nocturnal visit from the 
ubiquitous horse-thieves. 

One useful lesson learned I on this 
jaunt, that all true frontiersmen know 
by heart. It is to wrest at least some 
measure of enjoyment from every un- 
toward happening. Should there be no 
bright side to it, make one. The hard- 
est, roughest surface yields the finest 
polish to persistent friction. Therefore, 
go at it with a will, making free use of 
backwoods philosophy,—which cuts like 
emery, —until your gruesome mishap 
reflects your face, and then you'll surely 
see the smile is also there. 

After this manner we wended our way 
through the Willamette, the Umpqua, 
and into the Rogue River Valley. Strik- 
ing thence westward over more steeply 
ascending trails, for we had long been 
above the bounds of wheeled vehicle 
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navigation, we soon found the camp we 
sought on a stream near the boundary 
line of State and Territory, on the east- 
ern slope of a charming mountain range, 
from whose summit the silvery Pacific 
could be seen gleaming beautifully, less 
than thirty miles away. 

The months that now ensued came 
filled with exciting incidents of a class 
quite new and strange to me, many of 
which seemed better to belong to pan- 
demonium than earth. Those were in- 
deed sad, lawless days upon the border. 
Might ruled the hour, and it was no un- 
usual thing to see the hastily improvised 
robes of justice drip with blood. But I 
raise my pen until those wild days to the 
very last have trooped by memory’s re- 
viewing stand, and a certain morning 
dawned, on which I exchanged parting 
signals with my companions, as they 
stood ona distant ridge ; then knew my- 
self alone as fully as ever mortal was or 
can be, and sole custodian for an indefi- 
nite period of all the cabins and claims 
for several miles around. How this 
chanced needs now to be explained. 

The long continued rains had convert: 
ed the valleys into vast inland seas, thus 
entirely isolating us from the outside 
world. Soon each trading post became 
a “dollar store.” Flour, coffee, sugar, 
pork, beans, on through the list, one 
dollar per pound. A potato or an onion, 
a box of matches or a bar of soap, no 
variation in price,—one dollar each; 
until at last gold dust was valueless to 
us, the traders’ shelves being empty. 

We worked along in a happy-go-lucky 
mood with this state of affairs, subsist- 
ing on wild game the while, expecting 
each day to hear that the valley blockade 
had been broken; but when the snow 
began to crawl down steadily upon us, 
thus driving all the game into the lower 
foothills, an exodus took place, which 
soon nearly depopulated the gulches, 
the few who strove to hold out till sup- 
plies arrived agreeing to stand guard 
over their neighbors’ property. And 
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thus at last our company came to assume 
sole charge. 

When but a few pounds of jerked ven- 
ison remained with which we might fight 
off starvation, we decided one should 
stay behind, merely to keep good the 
letter of our agreement with the absen- 
tees, while the others trailed the game 
until a fresh supply of meat could be 
secured and brought back, involving 2 
separation of three or four days, at the 
most. 

So on the evening of the day on 
which we came to this decision, when I 
saw Harry in sober mood preparing half 
a dozen splintered sticks, one shorter 
than the others, my thoughts at once 
became quite busy ones. 

He had here found those whom he 
sought, some Down East friends, once 
schoolmates and near neighbors ; these 
reunited chums were much like a band 
of brothers, and would sadly miss one of 
their number ; I was only an outsider, 
a mere chanceacquaintance. Then, also, 
their bullets had a way of going straight 
to the mark ; it was oftener miss than 
hit with mine. By this time my proper 
course showed clear. 

All being ready, I begged the privilege 
to be the first to draw ; which wish being 
granted, I secured the fateful bit of wood 
by drawing all; then tossed them into 
the flames, saying lightly : 

“That settles it! You boys would 
rather hunt than eat or sleep. I was 
not built on that plan. I like best to 
take mine ease in mine inn, and these 
quarters suit me. So turn in all hands, 
without more ado, for foragers must be 
on their way by daybreak.” 

An hour or two after I had bidden 
them God-speed, a warm rain com- 
menced falling, which gradually in- 
creased to a heavy downpour, and by 
night the creek had been changed toa 
resistless, raging torrent. It was in- 
evitable that every crossing below had 
been swept away, and that I had been 
made prisoner. One place in particular 
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was in my thoughts, where not less than 
a score of mighty giants had been sent 
crashing to earth, ere the top of one 
found permanent lodgment on the far- 
ther bank. Throughout the following 
night the rain descended constantly, and 
the lull in the storm that occurred about 
daybreak might well be likened to the 
ominous quiet that generally precedes 
the first fierce clash of great opposing 
armies. 

From his throne on beautiful Mount 
Hood, the snow monarch, taking note 
from afar of this sudden invasion of his 
rightful domains by the dark-tobed 
hosts who had for weeks been quartered 
in the valley, promptly ordered his in- 
vincible. legions to the front to crush 
back the invaders; and the contest that 
soon raged has no counterpart in its 
terror-inspiring fury in my life’s some- 
what extended experience of elemental 
strife. 

The prolonged crash of deafening 
thunder might well have beena defiance 
to the death, sounded by the valley’s 
trumpeter ; the tempest roar that fol- 
lowed, prompt acceptance of the chal- 
lenge. Without further prelude the 
battle was now on, and heaven’s artillery 
began its incessant roar. The mountains 
burst aflame with angry lightning darts, 
as though the intent had been to reach 
a wall of living, leaping fire, to destroy 
the northmen. Each moment some 
majestic cedar that had braved the perils 
of centuries unscathed was riven into 
blazing splinters at a single blow, and 
while yet a spire of blinding light, it 
would be wrenched bodily from its gran- 
iteanchorageand high hurled valleyward 
by the shrieking mountain gales, as if to 
taunt the slow retreating foe with hav- 
ing used ‘for weapons the north wind’s 
nursery toys. 

Thus hour after hour and foot by foot 
was this titantic battleground contest- 
ed and deeply strewn throughout. with 
ruin ; but no recall was sounded by the 
victors until the enemy had found its 
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valley entrenchments, the low, constant 
murmurings heard down there sounding 
not very unlike what some of us have 
heard —and having once heard will al- 
ways hear — what time the plain was 
thickly strewn with writhing human 
forms, no single drop of water to be had, 
and the nurses and the ambulances so 
very far away. 

Holding in grateful remembrance as 
I write the nature of the toil that the 
matrons and maidens of our land, aye, 
even the prattling infants, busied their 
hands with day after day a quarter of a 
century ago, the thought presents itself 
that all the airy sprites of the Arctic 
regions who haunt the icebergs and the 
glaciers there, and keep them ever echo- 
ing with weird sounds, — perhaps ’t is 
thus they voice their loves, — had also 
long been making thoughtful prepara- 
tions against a day of deadly strife, so 
quickly filled was the air with finely 
powdered snow,—the sort of lint the far 
northmen best like to apply to ugly 
wounds. 

For a time I entirely lost sight of my 
own forlorn condition, the wondrous 
transformation scene in progress around 
me holding all my thoughts. With a 
celerity that seemed the child of magic, 
each wound and sad disfigurement so 
recently wrought was disappearing from 
my view; the loftiest charred fir alike 
with the tiniest crushed shrub knew the 
kindly ministration of unseen hands, and 
was being gently enwrapped in downy 
ligaments. It was almost as if nature 
herself had fallen in the battle, so sug- 
gestively pure and white the covering 
being laid upon her face. 

This the manner of “The Great 
Storm ”’s commencement, and I was 
soon willing to confess that never till 
then had I once: seen it snow, —all be- 
fore in my experience had been but make 
believe. 

The contour of the hills was fast being 
blotted out by snowflakes. They crept 
steadily up beside the tallest trees until 
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their tops were accorded deep sepulture ; 
cafions and gulches were in a few days 
leveled out of existence, an unbroken 
surface extending smoothly from spur to 
spur; and yet so densely crowded were 
the heavens with the ever descending 
crystals that the storm, I feared, had no 
more than begun. I knew that the doors 
of my prison were now all securely 
locked, and also that the secret of the 
combination was not in earthly keeping. 

In effort to make the best of a bad 
business, I began to examine the situa- 
tion microscopically, and while so doing 
came upon some gleams of hope in’ my 
glowing backlog. Did people ever die 
of starvation when the fire was kept 
burning brightly? I had never heard of 
such a case. Did not bruin in his snow- 
banked cave compass weeks and months 
in a single nap, and wake up fully pre- 
pared for mischief? Why then, the 
prospect was not exactly disheartening 
after all! Though unable to grapple 
with the question of hunger, I could at 
least keep its twin brother, cold, at arm’s 
length. I would stow the cabin full of 
wood while yet vigor and strength were 
mine, then give the hibernating process 
a faithful trial. Catching at straws? 
Ay. But only those who have been in 
sad extremity can imagine how grandly 
helpful even a little straw seems to a 
drowning man. 

Then also this forlorn hope of mine 
was to receive an able recruit. Had I 
not many times heard that on a pinch 
tobacco would deaden hunger? Unfor- 
tunately for me I had but a mere sam- 
ple of it on hand, I being a trifler with 
the weed, not its devotee or slave ; but 
the recollection sent me floundering 
through thesnowere the deserted cabins 
were all hopelessly buried, and the day 
I ripped open a mattress belonging to 
Dutch John was a red lettér day to me. 
Nomore welcome treasure trove ever fell 
into the hands of any freebooter than 
was that plug of black navy I found 
hidden there. 
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Rather poorly provisioned was I for 
my seven weeks’ siege. The venison 
had been starved meat, cured for the 
most part in the chimney corner by 
resinous smoke. I cut it up in short 
strips, each little black lump to consti- 
tute a day’s rations ; and it really par- 
took but slightly of the nature of a 
grievance to be placed on allowance of 
such tasteless food. Salt would have 
improved it wonderfully, but that was 
the first item in our supplies to give out 
weeks before. I distinctly remember 
weighing out an ounce of gold dust for 
the last six pounds of salt to be had 
in that region, and also what profuse 
thanks I received from my neighbors 
when I distributed the precious condi- 
ment amongst them. 

The tobacco I hoarded with miserly 
care from the start, adulterating it heav- 
ily with crushed pine needles and bits 
of balsam fir bark; this improved its 
flavor vastly, according to my way of 
thinking, and probably saved me from 
experiencing any bad effects from its 
almost constant use. 

As the days of the first half of my 
imprisonment uiffered but slightly one 
from another, one briefly outlined shall 
here stand representative for many. 

The fire ablaze, I would next shovel 
well away the fallen and drifted snow, 
which was ever pressing the cabin door 
inward. This one passage-way to free- 
dom should be kept open, however la- 
borious the task, which soon became a 
very irksome one. 

Breakfast followed. It consisted of a 
half hour’s leisurely smoke of my novel 
mixture, I the while arranging inmy mind 
the misleading bits of fictionto beentered 
in my diary as the true record of the 
previous day’s occupation, that my loved 
ones on the eastern shore, should they 
ever read the penciled notes, might be 
consoled by the belief that my solitude 
had not from first to last engendered one 
single gloomy, desponding thought in 
my breast. 
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The diary written up, then came my 
pipe, to be returned to at short intervals 
of respite for hours ; for not until night 
drew near, and after the snow had again 
been shoveled away, did my established 
hour for dining arrive; and even then 
the act partook far more of the nature of 
a duty than a pleasure, so trifling was 
the relief it afforded me; and midnight 
generally found me still hovering over 
the coals, as for reasons soon to appear 
great dread possessed me nightly, when 
the stupor of exhaustion drove me to my 
bunk. 

Yes, truly, it was the nights, not the 
days, that unnerved me. I could face 
the days without faltering so very much, 
showing the white feather but for a little 
while, now and then; but how like a 
coward I shrank from approaching the 
portals of dreamland, wondering if it 
was always starvation’s way to throng 
them with the class of torturing phan- 
toms that nightly met me there. 

I care, however, to picture,and briefly, 
only the one scen¢ of those hunger in- 
spired orgies, vividly though the entire 
series haunt me to this day; for far more 
congenial is the work that awaits my 
pen a little further on. 

I would find myself at the open door 
of a grand banqueting hall, the table 
filled with every steaming luxury that 
could be named, all magnificently served. 
The place seems deserted, but I hear 
the announcement made that the lord 
of the feast has arrived. I feel a touch 
of unseen hands upon my arms, and low 
strains of music begin to sound, respon- 
sive to which I step towards the table; 
the music plays slower and slower, and 
presently I realize that it has become 
merged intoadead march, whilethe meas- 
ured tread of the feet of my invisible com- 
panions rings out in volume on the tiled 
floor as though a regiment was present 
marking time; slower and slower be- 
comes our advance, and when I am 
within but a short step of the table it 
ceases entirely, although the music 
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plays on, and that steady tramp, tramp 
continues. Thus for what seems an age 
until at last I try to put forth my hand 
that I may obtain but a taste of even 
the plainest of those savory viands. 

Instantly the gentie touch upon my 
arms becomes a restraining grip of steel, 
and the music bursts into a wild, riotous 
galop. I struggle frantically to break 
away, and hear a chorus of derisive yells. 
I am thrown down and danced upon by 
my tormentors, until at last amidst deaf- 
ening screams of merriment I make my 
escape from them. 

That last tempest blast, louder doubt- 
less than its fellows, has indeed done me 
kindly service ; and as daybreak must be 
near at hand, I will start up the fire and 
begin my long day’s practice at deaden- 
ing hunger with tobacco. 

Something like despair overpowers 
me when I reach the chimney corner. 
A little pine knot, left free to burn when 
I banked up the coals, is blazing still! 
Sure token that not ten minutes have 
elapsed since I first laid me down. 
Struggle against it as I may, I know 
that in a little while those phantom de- 
mons will again have me in their power. 

The fifth week of my captivity had 
been ushered in, when, trembling 
through weakness, I one morning made 
my way laboriously up the steep bank 
of snow in front of the cabin, that I 
might take one more unobstructed sur- 
vey, probably my last, of my wide do- 
main. 

When my gaze rested on the snow- 
peaks of a far distant range, bitter and 
rebellious thoughts flocked in upon me 
to the exclusion of all others, for I knew 
that there were thriving settlements at 
the base of those mountains, and that 
although some there doubtless consid- 
ered their lot’a hard one, all the wealth 
of the entire valley would be no induce- 
ment to any one of them to change 
places with me. 

Questioning it sharply, my conscience 
failed to whisper me of violated law, 
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written or unwritten, deserving of such 
punishment as mine; and then I fell to 
thinking that those who prate so much 
of an overruling, beneficent Providence, 
they the while seated in their warm and 
cozy homes, surrounded by every crea- 
ture comfort, would sing low were they 
sharers of my luck, if indeed they did 
not quite forget the tune. 

I was spurning my life faith from me 
and trampling it beneath my weary feet. 
And looking up, I cried aloud in an ago- 
ny of soul not to be put in words that I 
had been overlooked, forgotten; my 
name had been erased from the Great 
Registereven as it had been fromearth’s, 
—when I saw that which thrilled me 
with unutterable amazement. A some- 
thing was descending from out the 
heavens directly overhead. Nearer and 
nearer it came, and quickly there was 
lying at my feet a little ruffled bunch of 
feathers, a storm-bewildered bird; not 
dead, as I at first believed, nor even 
wounded in the least, it seemed, but 
only blinded and temporarily overcome 
by the rough buffetings it had endured, 
for soon recovering it began daintily to 
arrange its misplaced feathers, pausing 
at its task each instant, and with be- 
witching side poise of head eyeing me 
sharply in evident effort to divine the 
nature of my intentions toward it. 

I stood spellbound, motionless, half 
fearing the scene would prove phantas- 
mal, or that the little beauty would 
take sudden flight. But it seemed not 
at all anxious to desert me, and my 
heart’s wild throbbing was now stilled 
with excess of joy over the hope that 
possibly somehow it might be made to 
know of how intensely I was longing 
for companionship, of how attentive 
and kind I would be to it if only it would 
consent to be comrade of mine. 

Starving though I was, I could enter- 
tain my little visitor right royally, for it 
would find good cheer, a veritable Christ- 
mas larder of bird food, on the natural 
floor of my cabin. But the problem was, 
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how might I convey to it an invitation 
to accept of my hospitality? 0, if only 
I knew the secret of bird charming ! 

How would it do, I wondered, to 
glide slowly within the cabin and en- 
sconce myself in a dark corner ; might 
not bird sense, which in numerous ways 
puts human to shame, whisper to it that 
it might safely follow, there being no 
possible enemy in the rear to cut off its 
retreat ? 

The scheme worked to a charm : the 
little starveling hopped along bravely 
after, paused at the door just long enough 
to make sure I was well out of the way, 
and as proof that it had previously 
made acquaintance with the interior of 
some miner’s cabin and remembered 
where the choicest morsels were to be 
found, it made direct dart under the 
table, and in an eager manner delight- 
ful to witness devoted its entire atten- 
tion to the feast it found awaiting it 
there. 

No after incident, however trivial, of 
that eventful day has escaped my mem- 
ory. My long vigil in the corner where I 
painfully crouched, fearing to move even 
an eyelid ; my happy surprise when com- 
pelled to change my position, on finding 
the movement signaled no alarm to my 
guest, and that when I took several 
steps in order to replenish the fire, birdie 
looked on with entire unconcern, not 
even desisting from its pluming, of which 
it had a great deal to do between lunches. 
Its actions and bearing throughout were 
fairly construable into these words : 

“ Please keep right on, Mr. Man, just 
as you’ve been doing. Don’t make any 
changes on my account. I’m as happy 
as can be at finding this retreat, and feel 
perfectly at home; so if it’s left to me to 
say, why then I’m a regular boarder till 
my folks come back, who by some mis- 
chance gave me the slip.” 

On the near approach of night it be- 
came very restless, taking numerous ob- 
servations of the weather from the open 
door; that there was some sheltered 
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nook in the overhanging cliffs a quarter 
of a mile away, where it had found ref- 
uge, seemed probable ; and when, after 
making several false starts, it finally shot 
away through the storm, the thought of 
its not returning in the morning never 
the once crossed my mind. 

A wondrous elation of spirits pos- 
sessed me all the evening, as if I knew 
I had been given a new lease of life ; my 
mental atmosphere had been strangely 
cleared and purified, and with this sadly 
needed change had come a sense of 
courage and strength renewed. The fire, 
which had been wont to burn without 
warming, now sent a thrill of comfort 
tingling me through and through. I 
even detected, or thought I did, a pleas- 
ant taste in my little lump of meat, 
though I derived far more pleasure from 
shredding off some for my new boarder’s 
breakfast, than in partaking of my own 
considerably diminished portion ; and a 
dozen times or more before I slept I had 
involuntarily broken out into snatches of 
certain almost forgotten home songs,— 
and so altogether passed quite a happy 
and enjoyable evening. : 

As was the evening, so likewise the 
night ; for my royte through dreamland 
was indeed a pleasant one. Accompan- 
ied by rhythmic stir of wings, I, free 
from every longing, floated on and on 
without self effort, through grand and 
restful scenes. Although I saw no one, 
yet upon questioning whenever the 
prompting came, I received instant an- 
swer trom an invisible bird always near 
by, its every note an intelligible word ; 
and I remember thinking how inex- 
pressibly delightful it was to be holding 
such unique communion. Presently I 
came to involuntary pause, for a chorus 
of bird voices had suddenly burst forth, 
filling my world with erftrancingly sweet 
melody ; and this the interpretation of 
their song, as I received it at the time: 


Their planning and scheming have failed them, 
Their efforts have nothing availed them, 
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They forgot they were servants, not masters, — 
Those legions of clouds. 


With the North King in council —full ermined—- 
They conspired against thee, determined 
That Sunshine should never come to thee, 

But lo! I am here. 


List now to the message I bring thee, 
To the words I’m commissioned to sing thee, 
The same that He sang for dispelling 

Dark clouds of mistrust. 


There never hath fallen a sparrow, 
Bethink thee, — not even ove sparrow, — 
One poor stricken waif of the forest, 
But the Father’s eye noted, 
And the Father’s love tempered, 
Its fall. 


On awakening my senses wereat once 
engulfed in a great sea of bewilderment. 
The cabin and its appointments seemed 
familiar, and yet it was broad day! I 
could not bring myself to believe that 
the long night had actually gone in one 
unbroken, restful sleep, for I could 
scarcely remember when such a thing 
had happened to me before,— and I was 
feeling so strangely refreshed! Then 
also, was not I a prisoner in a mountain 
fastness, surrounded by high towering 
battlements of snow; and yet at that 
moment I could hear a bird singing 
blithely not very far away, which surely 
proved that I had been transported to 
some tropic land. Then with sudden- 
ness of lightning flash I realized that all 
that wondrous music, every single note 
of it, had come from one little throat. 
That “ Sunshine,” my blessed little Sun- 
shine had caught me napping, and was 
striving to sing the closed door into open- 
ing mood. Rest assured it quickly 
opened, and in another minute my com- 
rade, overjoyed at his success, was once 
again with me. 

Ten days now passed, replete with 
happenings of great import to myself, 
but far too tame and tedious to the 
reader to find place here. By slow and 
patient methods and advances I obtained 
my new partner’s confidence and friend- 
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ship ; and few could be made to under- 
stand what pleasure I one day felt when 
it perched fearlessly on my knee, and 
closed its eyes dreamily when I gently 
smoothed its feathers. I nolonger heard 
the shrieking demons of the air, or if I 
heard, I paid no heed. The ever tight- 
ening clutch of hunger gave me no 
alarm, for I believed I could live on thus 
indefinitely. I had been saved from 
myself, and was no longer a/one. 

And so Christmas came and went, and 
the new year was ushered in, my cabin 
the while bright each day from early 
dawn to dusk with Sunshine ; but on the 
second day of the new year I had an- 
other, a most unwelcome visitor. 

He slipped in upon me silently, and at 
the first touch of his hot hand I must 
have made complete surrender ; then fol- 
lowed the darkest night of my life, its 
span a hundred hours, no single gleam 
of consciousness lighting the way. 

When the fever burned itself out, I 
found myself stretched on the ground, 
racked with pain indescribable, and with 
a partly consumed blanket over me. 
The furnishings of the cabin were brok- 
en, and everything in great disorder, 
and it was some time before I realized 
that I had been delirious and had myself 
wrought all this ruin; but not until I 
crawled over to the fireplace did I sus- 
pect that I had been unconscious more 
than an hour or two. 

Instead of the bed of coals I expected 
to find, there was a layer of finely pow- 
dered snow several inches in thickness 
evenly spread over the cold ashes ; and 
thus at last my fire had been extin- 
guished, and it was hopelessly out of my 
power to rekindle it. 

I told myself that there was nothing 
now left for me to do but to lower my 
flag ; that I had made a fairly good fight, 
all things considered, and that there was 
no disgrace in yielding to such over- 
whelming odds. 

I fell to wondering whether had I 
sooner foreseen the end, say on the 
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Platte where my first desperate fight for 
life occurred, would I have made the 
determined struggle there that I did? 
It would then have been coyotes, and 
now it would be mad torrents from melt- 
ing snows to toy with my bones! Small 
choice, and so very much of suffering 
saved. 

Then a dim remembrance of a pleas- 
ant happening in which a bird took 
prominence claimed my reflections. I 
believed for a time that it had only been 
part of my delirium, but presently I be- 
gan to argue with myself that I was 
mistaken in this ; for did not the bird 
come to me on signal, and answer me 
when I tried to imitate his song, as if 
putting me right? And as for the sig- 
nal, was it not a low trilled whistle? 
One that I could now reproduce perfect- 
ly? Like this — 

Instantly a commotion ensued in the 
tall shaft with which the storm had 
topped out my chimney ; discolored par- 
ticles of snow were being plentifully 
showered around me, and enveloped in 
a cloud of the same my little Sunshine 
came fluttering down, wild with delight 
at having found me out, — flicking off a 
few specks from his feathers, then dart- 
ing across the cabin, to return the next 
moment with something in his bill, 
pecking at my finger, and in many cun- 
ning ways evincing his great pleasure at 
being with me. 

Is it greatly to be wondered at that the 
spell of that hour has been constant 
upon me ever since, and that on the bird 
question I have become what some 
would call a “crank”? I entice them to 
my orchard in various ways, and greatly 
enjoy having them help themselves to 
the very best they find there; for every 
songbird seems to me to be related to 
my mountain pet, and I do my best to 
have them understand that I am their 
friend. Some ask me how it is the wild 
birds come close to me so fearlessly. I 
cannot answer them as they wish me to, 
for I do not know. I only know this 
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much,— that in my inmost heart I fairly 
worship them. 

Nor can I look upon the plumage of a 
bird slain barbarously in furtherance of 
fashion’s thoughtless whim, then greet 
the wearer thereof cordially. It is sim- 
ply impossible for me to do so. Not 
even though there shows upon her breast 
that far. grander than any royal insignia 
of earth’s, the loving cross of the King’s 
Daughters. I’ve tried to, but cannot 
doit. Not “in His name,” never, never 
in His name, dear lady, were those rain- 
bow-tinted feathers stripped from a liv- 
ing, struggling songbird. 

I had been sure no spark lurked be- 
neath the ashes, but spurred on now to 
more thorough search by an awakened 
sense of protection, I came upon a tiny 
live coal, infinitely more precious and 
brilliant in my estimation thena Kohi- 
noor. 

With the fire once more crackling 
cheerily, my pipe alight, and Sunshine 
twittering his perfect content, my,cour- 
age revived, and | nailed my flag to the 
masthead, as it were. P 

Although aware that the cabin seemed 
much lighter than usual, I had not given 
the subject the least consideration, and 
was entirely unprepared for what I saw 
when I opened the door; for then the 
grandest sight that ever met my gaze 
flashed blindingly upon me. The “Great 
Storm” was over. The sun was shining 
dazzlingly. The very last vestige of 
those terrible clouds had been swept 
from the heavens. 

I had weathered that point on starva- 
tion’s voyage where hunger’s cravings 
are incessant ; hence the total disappear- 
ance of my small remnant of food im- 
pressed me as a matter of slight mo- 
ment ; in literal truth, the tightening of 
my belt a trifle now and then yielded 
far more satisfaction than I obtained 
from partaking of my sorry rations. 

The complete reaction from my late 
depression of spirits caused the day to 
drag by less tediously than some of its 
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predecessors had done, though I could 
not shake loose from the fear that when 
I slept the fever would return ; so I de- 
cided to pass the night propped up in 
the chimney corner, trusting to wake- 
fulness for protection from my greatly 
dreaded foe. 

After darkness had some time set in, 
a partigl oblivion overtook me, and for 
what seemed hours I had been aware 
there were unusual noises abroad, with- 
out becoming sufficiently aroused to 
think to investigate them, until a cry 
which sounded like an Indian warwhoop 
came echoing loudly up the cafion ; and 
then I was wide awake and alert in an 
instant ; for an Indian raid had been ex- 
pected by the miners and provided 
against all through the fall ; and although 
there was no likelihood of their going 
on the war path after the advent of the 
snow, still the subject was not lost sight 
of ; and since I had been alone I had 
thought of it frequently, and mapped 
out my course should the emergency 
arise. 

My first act was to cover the fire with 
ashes, that no tell-tale gleam should re- 
veal my presence; then, unmindful of 
the chilling night air, I crawled out and 
peered over the top of the snow bank, 
listening intently but hearing no sound 
for severa] minutes, when from a higher 
level than I was on, but several hundred 
yards down stream, I heard some one 
call out loudly, as if to companions at a 
distance : 

“No use, boys. We'll haveto give it 
up. Wecan’t locate the cabin till some 
of this snow melts.” 

It has always since seemed singular to 
me that no thought of rescuers had 
crossed my mind; and that ! now kept 
my feelings under perfect control, nor 
lost my only chance for life through 
their frenzied, tumultuous upheaval, im- 
pressed me as equally marvelous. 

This is the time to make haste slowly, 
cautioned my mentor; for haste will 
inevitably entail disaster. Yon men are 
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doubtless familiar with these mountains, 
but have been misled by their changed 
appearance in their winter dress ; hence 
they left the route of the trail too soon 
and climbed the wrong spur. They are 
confident your cabin is deeply buried 
beneath their feet. They have done all 
in their power to find you, and are now 
about to abandon the search. Salvation 
can only come to you through your own 
exertions. Mount to the top of the bank, 
and face your invisible friends. Your 
hands will help to direct your “Hallo” 
aright ; press them tightly against your 
cheeks —more firmly still—but wait, 
wait ! not yet — the wind is blowing in 
your face; there will presently come a 
lull. The stakes, remember, are Life — 
Escape — Home! Yourold frontier yell 
was ever good fora mile; strive to re- 
produce it. Now, now is the moment: 
expand your lungs, then send forth such 
shout as you never before essayed,— 

Poor weakling! And was that your 
very best? Your puny cry was hushed 
a rod away, and all is Jost. But turn 
your head ; your face is buried in the 
snow. Ah, didst ever see a grander 
sight than that? Those bright and 
merry stars up there are all circling 
slowly, as if to stately music! And ev- 
ery one of them seems beckoning you to 
join them, and also calling you! It 
must be that Harry taught them that 
trick of sounding your backwoods name, 
— ’t was ever the merry lad’s way. 

But with this soft and yielding bed 
beneath you, and with this feeling of 
perfect rest and content, you need not 
care to answer. And yet they call 
again and again, and louder and louder ; 
and each time it is only “ Penn! Penn! 
Was that you?” 

Sweeter or more welcome music than 
was greeting me I certainly had never 
heard, for all it was made up only of the » 
low whisperings of men’s familiar voices. 
But I was unable to decide where I was, 
or what had happened, or how it came 
that some one’s head was laid upon my 
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breast ; or why, raising it up suddenly, 
he had cried out : 

“He’s alive, boys, he’s alive! His 
heart ’s commenced to beat! It was 
him we heard! But, O God! Who ever 
saw such a shocking skeleton? How 
terribly poor Penn has suffered !” 

Now first opening my eyes, I looked 
about me without yet understanding, 
although I knew that I was in my cabin 
and that it seemed thronged with men, 
their faces showing strangely serious. 
And I heard some one saying, “ He’s 
too far gone to recognize us. He’ll nev- 
er know of our visit ” ; on which convul- 
sive sobs escaped from one whose arm 
I now realized was encircling me loving- 
ly ; and also knowing whose arm it was, 
I was fully restored to consciousness in 
an instant, and called out with attempt 
at gayety: 

“Why boys! And Harry, old chum, 
I’m all right. I knew you’d come as 
soon as possible, but you took me by 
surprise. And what’s the news? Who 
were the nominees last year for presi- 
dent, and who elected? And what have 
you got that’s good to eat? I’ve been 
saving up my appetite so long I feel real 
snappish !” 

As a rule, experienced frontiersmen, 
through much “battling with nature’s 
thwarting mights,” and also because 
they never feel altogether sure of any- 
thing, acquire great control over their 
emotions, and become as stoical and un- 
demonstrative as the red man ; but this 
occasion was to prove the exception to 
the rule. Judging from the condition 
they found the cabin in, my friends 
made sure I had first become a hopeless 
maniac, and had then perished in the 
snow ; and so abruptly had their minds 
been disabused of these ideas that they 
forgot to put the least restraint upon 
themselves, and made lively times there 
for a little while, shouting and hurrah- 
ing at their loudest, while clasping each 
other roughlyand whirling madly around 
the cabin in grotesque dance, and com- 
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mitting many other laughable absurdi- 
ties. Their twenty hours of incessant toil 
of the most trying nature, incurred in 
making their way to me from the distant 
valley was now entirely lost sight of ; for 
had not their long contemplated expe- 
dition proved a more complete success 
than any of them had dared to hope for ? 

“Steady, boys, steady,” called out 
sharply, at last brought their exuberant 
hilarity to sudden halt. “It can’t be 
expected to taste of much but fire and 
salt yet, but it will do for a starter,” 
continued the speaker, as he handed me 
atin dipper filled with the most delicious 
broth, as I at once pronounced it, that 
had ever passed my lips ; and in the hour 
that now ensued great amends were 
made for my recent tribulations, for the 
demon of hunger received his quietus, 
and my longings for tidings of the 
world’s happenings were all satisfied. 

Early dawn found me still wakeful, for 
it seemed pure waste of time, so very 
happy was I, to let a moment escape me 
in forgetfulness ; but the cabin had be- 
come quiet, my friends being stretched 
out on the floor in the full enjoyment of 
their greatly needed rest. 

I had for some minutes been puzzling 
over the identity of one of these men,— 
the only one I was unable to address by 
name when I took his hand, —when I 
found the clue I sought through the 
chance recalling of an unpleasant epi- 
sode in my mining experience. 

A dispute as to the boundaries of our 
claims had, by arbitration mutually 
agreed upon, been decided in my favor ; 
and on my opponent’s refusing to accept 
the decision as final, he was expelled the 
camp by open vote at the miners’ meet- 
ing called especially to deal with the 
case. Aware of what penalty would 
surely and speedily be visited upon him 
did he remain, he obeyed the mandate, 
first covertly sending me word that he 
would get even on me though it tooka 
lifetime. 

The conclusion was now forced upon 
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me,-earnestly though I strove to repel 
it, that he had joined my friends pur- 
posely to make good his threat, or to 
assure himself that I was beyond his 
power for harm; and wondering if I 
could pick him out by thedim light from 
among the sleepers, I at that instant saw 
him raise himself up on elbow and look 
around, evidently to make sure the oth- 
ers slept ; then with his blanket on arm 
—he had not shared it with any one, as 
his mates had theirs —he came with 
cautious, catlike tread toward me, his 
intent, I thought, plainly revealed. 

That blanket laid noiselessly upon my 
face, his weight upon it for a few brief 
moments, and the business would be 
effectually, neatly done, and no one ever 
a particle the wiser. 

I hesitated about giving an alarm, for 
my doing so would certainly bring about 
his instant death, and not until I felt his 
breath upon my cheek did I attempt to 
cry out,— then found that the paralysis 
of terror had me inits keeping, and had 
stricken me dumb and motionless. 

The shadow of his blanket now inter- 
cepted the firelight ; his trembling hand 
began to fumble about my throat, and 
next went gliding slowly towards my 
feet;—and I then first realized what 
errand he had really come upon. As 
gently as did ever fond mother do like 
service for her sleeping boy in crib, was 
this poor hunted outlaw spreading his 
only blanket over me. This done, he 
made his way silently to the chimney 
corner, dropped down wearily in a heap, 
and pillowing his head upon a smoke- 
stained stone was sound asleep in an 
instant. 

Well indeed was it for my peace of 
mind that no mirror hung in the cabin, 
if my emaciated, wretched appearance 
so wrought upon the feelings of this 
half savage creature, as to prompt him 
to adopt what was doubtless a novel 
mode to him of getting even on an 


enemy. 
* * * * * * 
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One blessed dream of mine had at 
last been granted fulfillment,— my feet 
were once again in the valley! Far 
away to the southwest majestically tow- 
ered the white walls of my late prison. 
Something besides snow had I now to 
look upon; that cold, dead world up 
there, all stood on edge, was to me but 
a thing of the past. 

A smooth, /eve/ bit of earth impressed 
me as a wonderfully enchanting sight. 
In each upspringing blade of grass, I 
discovered a marvel of life and restful 
color. The tiniest bud of them all was 
a soul-stirring prophecy, claiming my 
deepest thoughts. As for the flowers, 
I simply knelt to them and murmured, 
“Dear Lord! Dear Lord!” 

It was also very evident to me that a 
great change for the better had come 
upon the inhabitants of these valleys 
since last I journeyed amongst them. 
There had then occurred much jostling 
and elbowing to my discomfort, and I 
had even observed a disposition at times 
to do some raugh-shod riding did oppor- 
tunity seem to serve: now every one 
was eager to bestow some loving kind- 
ness on me. The hardest voices took on 
tones of gentleness when I was spoken 
to. At each wayside stopping place I 
was the recipient of large-hearted fron- 
tier entertainment, the hospitality and 
the speech of all being on dress parade. 
Those in the valleys quite generally 
knew of some one’s having been trapped 
weeks previously by the storm, and the 
story of my rescue preceded me, and 
insured me the freedom of the trail 
clear to the cities ;for whereas I trudged 
leisurely along on foot, riding being 
impossible on account of the exquisite 
torture it inflicted, it traveled by pack 
train and was given wide circulation. 

The only times that the least shadow 
of trouble came between myself and en- 
tertainers was when, just before I re- 
sumed my walk, they noticed my hand 
straying towards my pocket; their ob- 
jections thereto would then be voiced 
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in no uncertain accents; so there was 
nothing for it but that my “down north” 
tramp should be continued day after 
day with my purse-strings not once un- 
knotted. 

One memorable day, just at the sun- 
set hour, my long walk came to an end. 
At the head of the lane in which I stood 
was the old farmhouse that sheltered 
my first-found Western friends, and I 
made sure that something more than a 
warm welcome awaited methere: it was 
here I was confident I would find (nor 
was my confidence misplaced) the miss- 
ing home letters of many, many months. 

And yet I lingered by the open gate, 
feeling somehow as if to close it would 
be an.act of cruel, cowardly desertion ; 
so very much would there seem to be 
shut out forever from my life. 

But had I not doneall that lay in my 
power? And perhaps my helpful little 
comrade would not miss me at all. I 
had said to my rescuers at the moment 
of final parting that all of my belongings 
there —- claim, cabin, tools— were freely 
theirs, share and share alike. One prom- 
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ise only would I exact of them: that 
they would not forget — 

Then up had stepped one of the group, 
an escaped Australian convict, on whose 
head I knew a right royal price had 
been put, but, thanks be to God, it was 
never claimed, — ’t was he of the plan- 
ket, would you know, —-and laying his 
hand upon my shoulder, he had said to 
me in tones that seemed intended to 
soothe : 

“There, there, my lad, don’t never 
worry about that ; leave it to us. We’re 
not going to forget. Didn’t your little 
Sunshine take his breakfast out of my 
hand this very morning? And I swear 
to you the best we shall have shall be 
set aside for him regularly, as long as he 
chooses to bide here with us.” 

Though still feeling conscience-strick- 
en or something akin to it, I pressed 
against the gate until it ceased to yield. 
Hesitatingly I withdrew my hand. The 
great wooden latch dropped noisily into 
place, and a few seconds later my first 
round trip to the mines had become a 
fully accomplished fact. 

W. S. Hutchinson. 
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[Died August 11, 1890 ] 


SPIRITS —tranquil, chaste 
As the pool on mountain rock, 
Lie here and there on this 


Hard world. 


But shallow they 
As it, and when they ’re gone 
Leave but a stain of white; 
No void in the moving Life. 
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But ebbed this soul like the tide; 
Broad, fluent, strong. 


Hard creed was there, — gray stony 
Faiths of elder mood less mild, — 
But round them flowéd Love 

As ocean swathes its crags. 


So large that Love and pure, 
Nor feigned like much, nor yet 
Unpoised, but flowing calm 

In ordered tides, which wrecks 
Of hope or love may fret 

In human pain, but’ ne’er 


May stay. 


For on its powers 
Lay —as on the sea’s— sweet thrall 


Of Higher Power unseen. 


William H. McDougall. 
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From THE Diary OF Mrs. JoHN McDOouGALL. 


[THESE notes are, as their title pur- 
ports, brief daily jottings at sea, without 


attempt at literary form. They were 
made on the first outward trip of the 
“ California,’”—a name that shall be to 
our children’s children a classic, as is 
the Mayflower. 

Mrs. McDougall was one of the com- 
paratively few women passengers of that 
vessel when, on February 28, 1849, it 
entered the Bay of San Francisco,— 
whose waters it was the first steamship 
ever to break. 

Of that voyage of our western Argo 
and its Argonauts much has been writ- 

VoL. xv1.—18, 


ten. .But of its return trip —for which 
the world (this province being quite out 
of it) waited intently —this is, so far as 
I know, the first published record. 
Concerning most of those who are 
mentioned in these notes, inquiry has 
elicited but little. Some, however, are 
of local, and others of national, distinc- 
tion. The Major Canby is the General 
E. R. S. Canby of the Civil and Indian 
wars. Colonel J. D. Stevenson was one 
of the first United States military com- 
manders of the Pacific Coast, and largely 
influential in the forming of the State 
government of California. He is still, 
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at the age of ninety years, actively en- 
gaged in the practice of law in San 
Francisco,— the picture of hale and 
courtly age.. From him I learned that 
Doctor (William C.) Parker was one of 
his staff, and now lives at Santa Cruz ; 
and that the Colonel (R. B.) Mason is the 
one who was for a time the Military Gov- 
ernor of California. The Mr. Willey is 
the Rev. Dr. S. H. Willey to whom Cal- 
ifornia is, perhaps, mainly indebted for 
its University, and who is still promi- 
nent in educational and religious affairs. 
To Captain (J. L.) Folsom, then Quarter- 
master, is imputed the distinction of 
chiefly determining the metropolis of 
the coast to be at San Francisco, and 
not at Benicia, by retaining the federal 
offices at the former city,— or sand-hills, 
—which was done against strenuous 
opposition. Rev. (O. C.) Wheeler, who 
came to the territory as a missionary, 
has been for many years an Official of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company. 
Mrs. Ogden, was the wife of Major Og- 
den, of General Persifer F. Smith’s 
company. 

Of the California herself I learn mere- 
ly that, after her disuse in the passenger 
traffic, she served some years in the Aus- 
tralian coal trade, and a few years since 
was “dismantled and broken up.” 

The diary is given substantially as 
written, with some omissions — not indi- 
cated in the text — and a few notes and 
conjectures indicated by brackets. 

W. H. McD.) 

May 1, Tuesday Morning.—This is the 
day we are to bid adieu to San Francisco 
and, with the exception of -leaving my 
husband [then absent, I believe, at the 
mines] and three or four friends, I con- 
fess I leave it without regret. 

The morning is very gloomy and un- 
pleasant. We left Mr. Bawden’s house 
at half past nine o’clock and walked down 
to the point, Colonel John Stevenson 
and Doctor Parker overtaking us on the 
way. Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. Good- 
win, Captain Folsom, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Grimes came down to the steamer soon 
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afterward. We sat and talked some 
time,—made merry, or tried to, but many 
were the sad hearts. Friends were part- 
ing, perhaps forever; some with a long 
and dangerous journey before them, and 
others where comforts can- 
not be procured even for gold. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bawden, Colonel Stevenson, Doc- 
tor Parker, and myself embarked on a 
whale boat for the steamer at half past 
ten. Found the California as cold and 
cheerless as ever, though much cleaner 
than on her trip up. 

At two o’clock we left San Francisco 
for Saucelito, where we have lain ever 
since, getting on water. Had a very 
poor dinner of roast beef and yams about 
three o'clock. I regretted very much 
leaving Mr. Bawden, the Colonel, and 
the Doctor, who have shown me great 
kindness since I have been in Califor- 
nia; the two latter seem more like 
brothers than anything else. 

Saucelito is a little cove in among the 
hills, a very picturesque place although 
the hills are barren of trees. Very fine 
water here, and easy of access for ves- 
sels. 

Eight o’clock.—We are just done tea, 
and being tired, cold, and low-spirited, I 
determined to go to bed, hoping to waken 
tomorrow morning in the Bay of Mon- 
terey. 


May 2, Wednesday.-Was quite sick last 
night, but after breakfast felt able to go 
on deck and take a look at Monterey. It 
has one of the most beautiful situations 
I ever saw, on the sides of several hills, 
which, sloping back from the bay, are 
partially covered with dark pines, and 
partly with nothing but green grass, It 
has the appearance of beautiful green 
meadows, but I am told it is all parched 
up later in the year. 

We arrived here about ten o'clock. 
Major Canby and Mr. Willey came on 
board. They seem like old friends, as 
we came out from New Orleans together. 
[Their voyage from that port to Chagres 
was on the Falcon, the first steamer 
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to sail from the States on the Cali- 
fornia route, leaving New Orleans De- 
cember 18, 1848.] Mrs. Canby sent me 
a package of letters, a most beautiful 
bouquet, some eggs and dried apples, by 
Colonel Mason ; all very acceptable pre- 
sents, as we had a hard time to get any- 
thing to eat on the steamer. 

At twelve o’clock we hoisted anchor 
and went out to sea. The sea is always 
very rough passing Point Conception 
[Point Carmel ?]. Too sick to write. 


May 3, Thursday Morning.—We were 
awakened last night at twelve o’clock by 
the most alarming of all sounds at sea, 
— “The ship is on fire!” Great was 
the excitement; the women and chil- 
dren were screaming; gentlemen, just 
roused from sleep, coming out half 
dressed, to inquire what was the matter ; 
others running with water. It was some 
time before the ladies would be assured 
there was no danger. The fire, as it was 
supposed to be, proved to be only the 
friction of the wheel where it went into 
a mortise, I believe. There would have 
been danger if it had not been discov- 
ered in time. 

The sea is still very rough, and ne- 
glecting to have our port-holes closed, 
both George [George McDougall, her 
brother-in-law] and I had our staterooms 
filled with water, and he had a fine salt 
shower-bath. 

At half-past one o’clock we dropped 
anchor off the port of Santa Barbara, a 
very pretty place on'‘an inclined plane 
that ascends gradually from the beach. 
About midway to the top of the hill isa 
mission with a very fine church,— gar- 
dens, orchards, etc., attached to it. 
With Yankee enterprise it might be 
made_one of the garden spots of the 
earth, as all kinds of fruits and flowers 
grow almost spontaneously. But the 
people are so indolent that we could get 
no supplies for the ship, not even milk, 
though we could see from the ship hun- 
dreds of cows grazing over the hills. 
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The harbor is very bad for ships, as the 
kelp grows so thick that it is almost im- 
possible to get a ship through it. It 
grows twenty feet long, and is strong as 
a cable. 

In coming to Santa Barbara we passed 
an island about sixty miles from the 
coast, on which there is a lone woman 
living. The Russians, some years ago, 
had a party there catching otter; a 
storm coming up they were obliged to 
put out to sea, leaving some of their 
party on shore. They afterwards re! 
turned and got them all off but this wo- 
man, who has lived there alone ever 
since. 

Some three years ago they caught her, 
but she was perfectly wild and had lost 
her speech, so they left her. 

About four o’clock we hoisted anchor 
and left Santa Barbara. Sea rough; sea- 
sick ! 


May 4, Friday.—Was awakened this 
morning by Turner [her man-servant], 
who brought me in some tea and nice 
toast,—very acceptable, as we do not 
breakfast until after nine. After break - 
fast went on deck to look at the Mission 
of St. John’s, situated in a small valley 
surrounded with hills, which at this sea- 
son of the year are covered with flowers. 
If it could always be spring in Califor- 
nia it would be a beautiful country, but 
nine months of the year it is parched 
and barren. They have no lightring 
here. 

Between three and four o'clock we 
entered the harbor of San Diego, the 
entrance to which is very narrow and 
sometimes hazardous. After you are in 
you are completely surrounded with hills 
covered with grass and flowers, but not 
a tree to be seen. We anchored near 
the shore, on which were two or three 
small huts and a few graves of foreign- 
ers, on the side of the hill with a white 
railing around, in full view to remind us 
of what may be our destiny before we 
reach home. 
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The ship Edith was in the harbor 
landing government troops, for the line 
of the United States is only four or five 
miles below. The town of San Diego 
we saw in the distance, some three or 
four miles around the bay, but it looked 
barren and desolate. After remaining 
about an hour we set off again a short 
while before dark. 


May 6, Sunday.—Captain Thomas 
read the Episcopal service in the cabin. 
Most of the lady passengers responded. 
It is the first time I ever heard it at sea 
and it reminded me of home. 

Am now writing in my berth. Have 
been reading “The Inheritance,” by 
Miss Turner. After tea Captain Forbes 
and Mrs. Ogden gave us some sacred 
music on the accordion and with their 
voices. We have run 251 miles in the 
last twenty-four hours. 


May 7, Monday.—Great excitement 
last night,—a man missing and supposed 
to be overboard. Of course all his faults 
were buried in the deep with him, and 
he was eulogized as the best fireman, 
most capable man on the ship, etc. 
About breakfast time he was discovered 
in the carpenter’s room enjoying a com- 
fortable sleep. One poor Spaniard to- 
day lost seven pounds of gold dust over- 
board ; all, it is said, the poor fellow had. 


May 8, Tuesday.—Doubled Cape St. 
Lucas about twelve o’clock last night. 
Felt sick all day owing to want of proper 
food, as we have very little but mutton. 
Anchored off the port of Mazatlan about 
ten o'clock to-night. 


May 9, Wednesday.—Early this morn- 
ing we came into the bay. After break- 
fast Mrs Bawden, Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. 
Ogden, Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Gaur, 
Thomas, Murphy, Brown, Colonel Ma- 
son, and I, went ashore together in one 
of the ship’s boats. We went to Cap- 
tain Mott’s house and found it very cool 


and pleasant, and the ladies very agree- 
able. Mr. Talbott went with Mrs. Baw- 
den, Mrs. Grimes, and myself, to some 
of the stores, bought a few articles, and 
returned to Mr. Mott’s, where we had a 
very fine luncheon of fruits, melons, etc. 
Took a walk to the beach; went into 
Mr. Kelly’s house —found it quite a 
palace. Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Kelly 
were very agreeable and we had a de- 
lightful call. Mr. Talbott got one of the 
Custom House boats and came off with 
us to the ship. Were delighted with 
Mazatlan. 


May 10, Thursday.— Entered the port 
of San Blas this morning. Mrs. Baw- 
den’s birthday. She treated the ladies 
to some champagne and cake, and Tur- 
ner brought us a very nice lunch, and we 
had a cozy little time in our rooms ; — 
as there is a door between we can throw 
them into one. 

The site of San Blas is very romantic, 
—hills and valleys overlooking a bay 
dotted with islands; most of them, 
though, of barren rocks. The town it- 
self is a poor, miserable village with 
thatched houses. A large party of 
Americans arrived here today from 
across the country, on their way to Cal- 
ifornia. May their golden dreams be 
realized ! as theirideas of comfort never 
can be. 


May 11, Friday.—A very beautiful 
morning. The passengers very much 
frightened by the steamer stopping sud- 
denly and with a great jar about four 
o'clock this afternoon. Some of the 
machinery out of order and soon recti- 


fied. 


May 13, Sunday,—and what a Sunday 
itis! Weare in the port of Acapulco. 
The passengers have most of them 
gone on shore, and the natives are flock- 
ing on board by dozens, running. fore 
and aft, up and down stairs, chattering 
in Spanish. It is impossible to read, 
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and the day is excessively warm, the bay 
is entirely shut in by hills, and there can 
be no breeze. This is probably the best 
protected harbor in the world. 

We hear at this place of two ships 
that are out at sea without a drop of 
water. Some of the passengers came off 
here in asmall boat, procured water, and 
went off in search of their ship, but 
could not find her. Several other at- 
tempts have been made to find the ship, 
but as yet without success. Three or 
four beacon fires are lighted on the dif- 
ferent hills tonight. Heaven grant they 
may see them and be enabled to reach 
this port, for to die of thirst must be 
horrible. The captain of our steamer is 
taking on a large supply of water, in the 
hope that we may fall in with them to- 
morrow. It is said here that four men 
came from PAnama here in a whale boat, 
alternately sailing and rowing, in eigh- 
teen days, —a distance of thirteen hun- 
dred miles. It seems almost incredible. 


May 14, Monday.—We \eft Acapulco 
this morning, and are again in the open 
sea, not to leave it again until we arrive 
at Panama, if we meet with no misfor- 


tune. Have not seen anything of the 
ships that are in distress. 

[Later.|—About threeo’clock thisafter- 
noon we came in sight of a sail. The cap- 
tain, thinking it might be one of theships, 
came alongside of her, and on hailing 
her and asking if she wanted anything, 
they cried out, “ Water.” 

They had been eighty days out from 
Valparaiso, and had been on short allow- 
ance of water for forty days. The cap- 
tain sent them two large casks of water 
and some fruit and melons, for which 
they seemed very grateful, and sent in 
return four large hams and a box of 
champagne, over which we had a very 
merry dinner ; indeed, I have not seen 
so much enjoyment and good feeling 
among the passengers since we left. 


May 17, Thursday—We are very 
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short of coal, and as there is‘a pretty 
fair wind today the engine is stopped 
and all sails set. Weare going at the 
rate of four or five miles an hour,—slow 
traveling. The captain kept us a day at 
San Blas, where there was plenty of 
coal, and did not get any. He is cer- 
tainly to be blamed for not supplying 
the ship better, but Mr. H——, Mr. G—-, 
Mrs. B ,and Mrs. G , can grum- 
ble enough for the whole ship, so I take 
it easy. 

Went on deck after tea. Captain 
Thomas sang us “The Bride” and 
“The Rose of Allandale.” Afterward 
Captain. Forbes got out his accordion 
and played while he and Captain Thom- 
as sang. We are over seven hundred 
miles from Panama yet. 


May 18, Friday.—Last night one of 
the sailors was heard to say something 
to one of his companions that sounded 
very much like mutiny, and was con- 
strued as such by Mr. Johnson, who 
heard it. We reported it to the captain 
and it spread like wildfire. Great ex- 
citement prevailed, forall expected that 
before morning blood would be shed. 
Measures were instantly taken to resist 
an attack. All the gentlemen passen- 
gers were put on the watch, eight at a 
time, for four hours. The muskets and 
arms were all brought out of the hold 
and put in order. Every part of the 
ship was watched. It was supposed to 
be the intention of the sailors, twenty- 
four in number, to kill all the passen- 
gers when they were asleep, and then 
to rob the ship, as there is a large 
amount of gold on board. Very little 
sleeping was done by any on board, and 
the watch was kept up all night until 
after breakfast. 

But it proved a jolly morning, for Mr. 
Hobbs, who can make fun out of any- 
thing, got some persons to prefer charg- 
es against several of those on watch. 
Had a mock court. Mr. “Oregon,” as 
he is called, was dressed up with cha- 
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peau, and sword, and made orderly ser- 
geant to bring up the criminals, who, 
after some funny remarks and questions, 
were fined six bottles of champagne, 
which were brought out and drunk in 
great glee. 

Withal we had a very jolly morning, 
but before dinner they all got impatient 
at the’slow rate we were going, only from 
half a mile to two miles an hour, and 
after some debate a few questions were 
written down, signed, and sent in to the 
captain, — as to how much coal he had 
and when he was going to use it, which 
he answered very satisfactorily to them, 
and they were in better spirits by tea- 
time. But the captain seems very much 
depressed. We have a fine wind, how- 
ever, now. The watch is to be kept up 
tonight again. Heaven grant we may 
all get safely home! 


May 19, Saturday.— Another court 
martial this morning served to while 
away the tedious hours. The men were 
busy all day fixing the wheels, and about 
three o'clock we were off again with the 
steam. 


May 20, Sunday,— and a very lovely 
morning. Had two very refreshing show- 
ers before eleven o'clock, at which time 
we assembled on deck, and, with a very 
calm sea below us and a bright sky above, 
Captain Thomas read the Episcopal ser- 
vice. It was very solemn and impressive, 
and will long be remembered by me. It 
seems as though we were nearer our 
Creator amidst the vast ocean, and the 
prayers and hymns seem addressed to 
Him in person. This evening, Mrs. Og- 
den, Mrs. Bawden, Captain Thomas, Mr. 
Johnson, and Mr. “ Oregon,” have been 
singing some sacred music on deck. It 
was really very sweet but made me sad, 
for thoughts of home would intrude. 


May 21, Monday.—Passed today some 
beautiful islands, among them the is- 
lands of Montroso and Quibo, the latter 
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just one mountain standing alone in the 
ocean. It can be seen with the naked 
eye for forty miles. News again tonight 
that the coal is out. Mesdames—, 
, and ——, have the fidgets, and keep 
the whole ship in an uproar with their 
scolding. The captain is burning up 
everything that can be spared. 


May 22, Tuesday.—Passed four ships, 
two large and two small ones. Have 
been cutting the ship to pieces for fuel. 
Burned all the second deck, chicken 
coops, settees, and everything that could 
be turned into fuel, and still very uncer- 
tain about reaching the island of Taboga, 
as the wind and tide are very much 
against us. Have burned several thous- 
and dollars’ worth of good timber, yes- 
terday and today. . 

May 23, Wednesday.— Last night, 
about ten o’clock, we dropped anchor 
about four miles from the island of Ta- 
boga. Directly afterward the awning 
caught on fire, and there was another 
cause of alarm for the ladies. It was 
soon extinguished, and no harm done. 
Early this morning Captain Forbes took 
a boat and went to the island for coal to 
take us into Panama. Returned about 
two oclock, when we got up steam and 
came into the port. Arrived about five 
o'clock and anchored very near the Or- 
egon. George went on board of her and 
found John F. Hughs there. Wrote to 
John [her husband] and to Doctor Park- 
er for George, and sent on board of her. 
About ten o’clock she put out for San 
Francisco. Everything looks very green 
and beautiful, particularly the islands in 
the bay. 


May 24, Thursday.— About nine 
o'clock we bade adieu — forever, I hope 
—to the California. The tide was so 
low we had to walk a long way on the 
rough rocks. When we got to Mr. Far- 
and’s house we were very tired. Found 
the house very cool and pleasant, and he 
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was very kind to us and tried to get us 
a house, but not succeeding we came to 
the American Hotel, where Mrs. Baw- 
den, Mrs. Grimes, and I, got one room 
between us. Have had a great deal] of 
company; most of the gentlemen pas- 
sengers of the California have called. I 
found Mr. Coombs here. 


May 25, Friday.—Have had company 
all day. Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Warren took 
supper with us. Mr. Larrentree brought 
us;some tea from his stores and Mrs. 
Grimes made it. Had a very cozy time. 


May 26, Saturday.—Roused this morn- 
ing very early, thinking the baggage was 
going off early, but it did not get off un- 
til nearly noon. Company all day again. 
Two English ladies, who are in distress, 
were here this evening with Captain 
Thomas ; seemed very agreeable and I 
pity them. The men who were to take 
us over to Cruces want to charge for 
three or four mules that did not go with 
the baggage at all, and as George will 
not submit to be humbugged, we have 
determined not to go until Monday. 
The people are firing thousands of fire- 
crackers to-night. It almost deafens us. 


May 27, Sunday—at home! but it 
would puzzle a lawyer to find any Sab- 
bath in Panama. Shops all open, all 
kinds of labor going on as usual, and in 
addition, a circus and cock-fight. Mr. 
St. Clair breakfasted with us, and he and 
his wife dined with us. Mr. Coombs 
brought me a large box of guava jelly. 
In the evening got all ready to start in 
the morning for Cruces. 


May 28, Monday.—Awakened this 
morning at three o’clock by our mule- 
teer, who —as a great wonder for New 
Granadans— was punctual to his ap- 
pointment. But the men who are to 
carry me did not arrive until nearly six 
o'clock, at which time we set out; Sue 
(her little daughter] on a native’s back 
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and I in a hammock between two men, 
with six others following to rest them. 
Formed the advance guard, and kept 
ahead of most of the party until we got 
out about eight miles, when we all 
stopped on the bank of a stream and ate 
breakfast. Quite a picnic, and all 
seemed highly delighted so far ; but they 
changed their minds soon after, for the 
roads were very bad. Mrs. Hoyer was 
thrown from her horse into the mud. 
My men gave out, and just at dark we 
met Turner on afresh mule. I got on 
the mule man-fashion, (as it would have 
been very dangerous for me to have rid- 
den over that road any other way,) one 
man leading the mule and one on each. 
side of me, while George walked on be- 
hind. [This fashion, it is recorded, 
had been set by the wife of Rev. O. C. 
Wheeler and a lady companion, while 
crossing the Isthmus, with the other 
Falcon passengers, in January.] Thus 
we went on through the narrow moun- 
tain passes, in the dark and mud, [at- 
tended, as others’ tragic experience 
abundantly proved, by imminent peril of 
murder and robbery,] and got to Cruces 
about eight o’clock. I saw Mr. Haws, 
the crazy man, about two miles from 
town, his mule fastened, and he lying on 
the ground. Sue and Frank got in about 
half an hour after, and we went to bed 
very thankful that we were safe. 


May 29, Tuesday.—The charge of the 
alcalde was twenty dollars for one mis 
erable room and three naked cots for one 


night! At eight this morning Mrs. 
Bawden, Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. Hoyer, Mr. 
Hobbs, George, and myself, started down 
the river in a whaleboat that Mr. Hobbs 
had engaged for us. We were nearly 
used up, but without meeting with any 
accident other than getting very wet — 
for it rained in torrents—and being 
frightened at two parties of tigers and 
panthers, we arrived safely, at nine 
o'clock, at Chagres, and went on board 
the Orus, a miserable, dirty boat. 
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May 30, Wednesday.—This morning 
the Orus got up steam and went down 
to Bay, where we dined. But 
some of the passengers, being discon- 
tented, wanted to go on the English 
steamer [the 7Zay (?) of the Royal Mail 
line]. They would not give George any 
peace until he agreed to go with them. 
They gave the captain fifty dollars to 
put [us] on board the English steamer. 
Retired soon after tea, and about ten 
o'clock we got under way. 


[The voyage was continued on the 
Tay — touching at Cartagena, “a mag- 
nificent but ruinous city ’—to Kingston, 
Jamaica, at which port they arrived on 
June 4. 

At Kingston, “the most lovely spot I 
ever saw,” Mrs. McDougall with her 
brother-in-law and Mrs. Grimes, and 
Messrs. Warren, Hobbs, True, and 
Perry, took rooms at the suburban place 
of Mrs. Ferron,a creole lady, where they 
remained six days. Visits were made to 


the residence of Santa Ana — “rather 
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plain in appearance, being a red brick 
house, large, but not fitted with the 
same taste that most of the residences 
are ’— and to other points of interest. 


On Sunday, June 10, the party sailed 
on the brig Ida, Captain Foulkes (?) 
commanding, for Philadelphia. On the 
fifteenth they were becalmed in a peril- 
ous passage among the Hog Stye reefs 
and neighboring islands and _ shoals. 
Much apprehension was felt. On the 
next day mention is made in the diary of 
a “present of a book and a clean towel, 
from Mrs. Warren, both very scarce 
articles.” The tedium of the voyage 
was relieved by music,—of voice and 
the accordion,— by rigging-climbing for 
wagers, and on two déccasions by the 
mimicries of Captain ——, who mas- 
queraded in the outer dress of a lady 
passenger. 

The last page of the diary is quite 
illegible. The brig came safely to‘her 
destination, but on what date I am un- 
informed. 


W. H. McD. 





FREMONT. 


BRAVE Path-finder, who through. the dreary desert 
In safety guided once thy little band,— 

Alone and lost are we: come back and show us 
Thy new-found pathway to the Unknown Land. 

Impatient we await thy beckoning signal, 
Listen in vain, alas, for thy command. 


J. C. Davis. 
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HOW I BROUGHT MY PARTNER SAFE HOME. 


Ir was when I was mining near Sec- 
ond Garrote. Second Garrote wasn’t 
anything of a place, you know, —just 
one of those mining camps ; four or five 
cabins strung along between Slate Creek 
and a ridge that rose right up behind. 
My claim was over on Whiskey Creek, 
though, the other side of the ridge ; the 
two creeks came down and joined be- 
low the point of the ridge ; and the trail 
from Second Garrote came round the 
point and across Whiskey Creek, and 
on to Big Oak Flat. 

Well, I was working on my claim, a 
quarter of a mile or so above where the 
trail crossed, when here comes one of 
the old miners from Second Garrote. 

“ Look here, Fred,” says he, “ there’s 
an old miner down the creek below 
camp in a pretty rough fix.” 

We called ’em all “old miners”’ those 
days, you know, — anybody that had 
been there any length of time at all. 
He went on to tell me: “This fellow 
has camped down in an old deserted 
cabin about two miles below, and there 
he is, clear flat broke. They say he 
has n’t a grain of dust, nor a bit of grub 
in the world, and actually starving, — 
and he’s got a wife and a baby a few 
days old there!” 

I don’t know how the boys came to 
find out about it; I think a man that 
went round and sold meat to the camps 
had passed that way, and found it out 
and reported to the boys; and when 
they heard about the woman and the 
baby, they just naturally came to me 
first thing, because I was a married 
man. ; 

“Well,” I said, “that won’t do! I’ll 
go right and tell my wife.” 

So I instantly left my long tom, and 
struck across tothe cabin. You see, the 
other side of Whiskey Creek was no 


ridge, but one of those little oak flats 
they have in that country, lying be- 
tween Whiskey Gulch and Slapjack 
Gulch. They called it Slapjack Gulch 
because it was said that when the first 
miners came, they found in the fork of 
a tree thirty or forty slapjacks that Fre- 
mon@’s men had left half a dozen years 
before. Wherever you find those flats, 
you find them covered with great, im- 
mense white oak trees, instead of the 
pines and madrones that are all over 
the ridges.. On this flat was a grove of 
those beautiful black oak trees, too, and 
there, within calling distance, I had 
built my cabin the year before, when I 
was fixing up to get married. 

I told my wife about it, and her sym- 
pathies were excited at once. “ We must 
go this minute and see if it is so, and 
see what we can do,” she said. 

So we,went right away, down the 
creek, till we found the deserted cabin. 
Well, they were in a dreadful plight! I 
don’t know how to tell it. Actually, they 
had n’t anything. She had n’t a garment 
in the world but what she had on, and 
that in no condition to wear, and noth- 
ing for the baby ; and there was nothing 
to eat and nothing to get anything with. 
How they ever came to get there in 
such a condition no one could tell. 
There was a trail to Lone Pine, fifteen 
or twenty miles away, that went off near 
the creek, and he had come in on that, 
and stumbled on the cabin, and was 
trying to wash out something on the 
abandoned claim. 

We learned afterwards who he was,— 
some of the boys had met him before, 
in Sonora and Columbia, where he had 
been working. He was an old miner, 
— had come with his wife on the Anna 
Reynolds, and that was about as early 
as anybody got to this country; an old 
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miner, and a good miner, too, and one 
that had the reputation of bringing 
luck where he worked. The miners set 
great store by that; if a man had the 
reputation of being lucky, they wanted 
him for a partner. They didn’t ask so 
much if he was steady, or smart, or hon- 
est, but if he had a lucky record. Every- 
body believed in luck those days. 

But we had no idea then who he was, 
and our only thought was about the fix 
they were in. Our first idea, of course, 
was to take them right home wit us 
and make them comfortable. We had 
three rooms ; the others mostly had but 
one. I was something of a carpenter, 
and I meant my wife should have the 
best house in the place. She was all 
wrought up with sympathy, naturally ; it 
was just after we had lost our baby. 
The woman was a strong working wom- 
an, and she was up and able to move. 
So we said to them: 

“ Look here : we ’ve got a cabin here, 
and we’ve got bacon and beans, and 
some things to wear we can spare ; so 
you come right on with us, and come 
into our cabin with us, and we’ll fix 
you all up.” 

Well, of course, when we got them 
into the house, my wife took charge of 
the woman and the baby, and made her 
comfortable, and dressed the baby up, 
and gave them our baby’s clothes ; and 
meanwhile I told Sam he better take 
right hold with me on my claim, and I 
would take him in pardner. 

The claim had been doing badly for 
some time, and things did n’t look well 
for us ; so when I found out that Sam 
had the reputation of being lucky, I 
kind of hoped taking him in might pos- 
sibly change the luck, — not that I be- 
lieve in luck: to believe in luck would 
be superstitious, and I’m not supersti- 
tious ; but I thought perhaps he might 
suggest some new way of working—well, 
people did everything in those days that 
they thought would be lucky, and I did 
“em with the rest. 


[Sept. 


This happened along about the middle 
of the week. It wasin early fall, and the 
water was very low in Whiskey Creek. 
There was plenty in the main creek, 
Slate Creek, but on my claim we could 
only work a few hours a day. Well, the 
balance of the week we had better for- 
tune than I’d had for a long time, and 
particularly on Saturday. We discov- 
ered a nice little crevice, which yielded 
two or three ounces in beautiful nug- 
gets,— or chispas, we called them then. 
The term nuggets came in later; those 
days we always used the Mexican term 
chispas. It was a very queer thing: it 
had nothing to do w:th anything Sam 
suggested ; we were just working along 
the ledge, the same as usual,—the way 
they do, they lay off a square, right on 
the ground, and then follow the line of 
these crevices ; that ’s what we were al- 
ways looking for. They only wash the 
little stratum of dirt that lies right on 
the bed-rock, two or three inches ; but if 
there happens to be a little crevice, the 
gold accumulates there. Well, we found 
a very nice little rich spot of the sort ; 
the largest chispa weighed as high as an 
ounce. 

I bottled all the gold up, of course, till 
night. You know it’s company money 
till Saturday night, so the miners just 
put it in a bottle, and keep on putting it 
in as they get it, till Saturday night, and 
then they divide up fair, and each man 
puts his part in his leather:bag. So Sat- 
urday night, when we came to weigh 
out our partnership gold, we found it 
amounted to several ounces ; and I said, 
“Now, Sam, we ’ll go to Big Oak Flat 
tomorrow, and lay in a stock of provis- 
ions.” You see, we stocked up with 
provisions when we could: sometimes 
we did n’t have any money ; and when 
we did, we planned to go and lay in a 
stock. This time we had got down 
pretty low, and when we got Sam and 
his wife in, it had exhausted our. sup- 
plies. It was very lucky we made the 
find that Saturday. So we divided up 
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only about half an ounce apiece, and 
kept the rest in. company stock to buy 
provisions. 

Bright and early next morning we 
were ready to start, after being washed, 
dressed, and breakfasted, — everybody 
took a bath every day those days,—al- 
ways, everywhere I was ; the miners may 
be pretty rough and dirty in stories, but 
I always saw them wash every day, and 
wash clothes on Sunday. There was 
always the reservoir, or the dam, and 
they would work all day in the dirt, and 
then step right up to the reservoir and 
goin. My wife was very particular to 
make us change all our clothes too whén 
we came home at night ; but the others 
did n’t do that. We were ready and off 
by eight o’clock or so ; it was five or six 
miles to Big Oak Flat, and slow going, 
— just a miner’s trail, you know, up and 
down ridges, —no real footpath even. 
There was a horse trail, but of course we 
took cut-offs, and did n’t follow it close- 
ly. 

Just before we started, Mrs. Sam came 
up to me by myself, and said to me sort 
of quietly : 

“ Now, I want you to keep right close 
by Sam while you are in Big Oak Flat, 
and see that he don’t get anything to 
drink, because he’s got a little failing 
that way; so I shall trust you to look 
after him.” 

I promised her I’d take care of him, 
and bring him back before dark all right. 
“T’ll keep him with me all the time,” I 
said ; “I'll stay right by him, and bring 
him home in good shape.” 

So we left her feeling safe, and started 
off. We cut across the little oak flat to 
the trail, and walked off down it, in our 
blue shirts, jolly and happy as any min- 
ers on Sunday morning. Sam was a 
nice fellow, good-natured and easy, —a 
great, burly, friendly mining fellow; I 
liked him. Good workman,— knew just 
how to take hold, and that made it pleas- 
ant to work with him. We walked 
along, laughing and talking, among the 
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big sugar pines; passed through First 
Garrote,— that wasn’t as much of a 
mining place as Second Garrote, even, 
—and got to Big Oak Flat about ten 
o’clock, I guess. 

You could n’t find the Garrotes now, 
— Groveland takes them both in, I 
think. But Big Oak Flat was a large, 
permanent mining camp. You always 
went to Mack’s for supplies; he was a 
German. Besides that, there were two 
or three little stores, two hotels, and 
half adozen saloons. The road led from 
there to Coulterville ; part of it is in the 
regular Yosemite road now. Yosemite 
is about fifty or sixty miles away ; but 
we did n’t know then that there was any 
such place. 

Well, we made our purchases, and I 
kept a pretty close watch on Sam, ac- 
cording to instructions ; but he didn’t 
seem disposed to make any trouble, — 
suggested once or twice that we take a 
drink, but when I said no he let it drop. 
We spent about an hour over our busi- 
ness, and went and got lunch at a little 
place there was ; then I wanted to go to 
a Jew’s, who kept a sort of little notion 
place opposite Mack’s, to get some 
things for my wife. Mack kept the 
main staple dry goods, you know, but 
not little things for women. While I 
was making my purchases there, Sam 
said something,—I don’t know just what; 
had forgotten something, or some such 
excuse, and must just run over to 
Mack’s ; anyway, he disappeared. 

As soon as I realized he was gone, I 
started after him. I. went through 
Mack’s place. Yes, Mack said, he had 
been there, but just for a moment, and 
he did n’t know which way he went. 

Then I visited all the other places he 
was likely to have been, and finally re- 
turned to Mack's, and there I met him. 
Hecame up, laughing and jolly, as good- 
natured and happy a man as ever I saw, 
and said he’d been looking for me. 

I perceived at once that he had been 
drinking, but-I didn’t say anything. 
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We got our packs ready; we carried 
them on our backs, you know, and it 
was quite an art to carry the biggest 
load in the easiest manner. We would 
pack them carefully up, and then strap 
them on our backs. The weather was 
hot, and there was plenty going on at 
Mack’s ; all the miners were in on Sun- 
day from all the little places like the 
Garrotes, and you met lots of fellows 
you knew, and changed the news, so we 
did n't hurry away. It was three or four 
o'clock before we got started, and the 
sun was getting along down, so as to 
give us about comfortable time to get 
to Second Garrote by dark. 

Sam fixed up his pack all right, and 
walked off straight enough. He showed 
a good deal more happiness than usual, 
was talkative and exhilarated, but that 
was all, and I thought that come to get 
a heavy load on and walk a little way he 
would come out all right, and his wife 
would never know the difference. 

As soon as we got out of town, he be- 
gan to lag behind. I would holler to 
him, and he’d always come up smiling, 
and keep up for a while, and then drop 
back again. 

We had planned to go slow, and sit 
down and rest when we needed. It was 
hot, and we were well loaded. But 
pretty soon Sam began to want to sit 
down and rest all the time. “The sun 
was so hot ; the pack was so heavy,” he ’d 
complain. “What was the hurry? 
There ’s plenty of time.” 

It began to get late, and I kept hurry- 
ing ahead, and thinking about the wom- 
en at home. My wife always expected 
me back at sundown, and I always did 
get back. 

But by this time the fun was begin- 
ning in good earnest. Sam kept getting 
happier and happier, singing and loafing 
along, and wandering off the trail; and 
I kept going back and getting him on it 
again, and hurrying him up. 

“Look here, Sam,” said I finally, 
“you've got a load aboard.” 
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“ Well, I got alittle touch at Mack’s,” 
he owned up, as good-naturedly as could 
be. 

Here we were, not more than half way 
home, and the sun going down, and I 
getting more and more nervous, think- 
ing about the wives worrying at home. 
We'd pull along a little ways, and then 
Patch would want to sit down and rest. 
I watched him, and never could see him 
take a drink, yet he kept getting more 
and more under the influence, instead 
of its wearing off. By the time we 
passed First Garrote, it was pretty tol- 
erable dark, and I discovered that he 
was really, thoroughly, out and out 
drunk. 

Yet I could’n’t discern that he had 
any liquor about him. I thought it must 
be the effect of what he got in camp, 
and yet I never heard of any such curi- 
ous, long-range action sort of whiskey. 
He went rolling along, singing snatches 
of songs, and straggling off the trail, and 
I would go back every few minutes and 
drive him along. 

It grew harder and harder in the dark 
even for a sober man to keep the trail. 
So I told Patch he’d got to go ahead, 
and I came on behind, and sort of herded 
him along. 

Pretty soon he scrouged off the trail 
to one side and was going to lag behind. 
I whipped him up again, and this time, 
all of a sudden, he started up real fast, 
made a sort of rush ahead, and disap- 
peared entirely. 

Then I was ina tew. 
after, and looked, and listened. No 
singing, — no sign of him. I hollered, 
“Sam!” No answer. He was thor- 
oughly lost. I was left entirely alone 
in the middle of the trail. I concluded 
he had got off the trail and tumbled 
down somewhere, so I took off my pack, 
put it down by the side of the trail, and 
started in to hunt for him, hunting and 
calling. 

Now by the trail there were any num- 
ber of old prospect holes, all strewed 
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along. The country about Big Oak Flat 
is all quartz, and everybody had been 
prospecting; I had left a few holes 
there myself the year before. Some- 
times these coyote holes, as we called 
them, would be one hundred or two 
hundred feet apart, and sometimes right 
along every ten, or twenty, or fifty feet. 
A coyote hole is properly a shaft that 
goes in slanting, in a side hill for in- 
stance, but we called most everything 
coyote holes those days. 

I left the trail, and started off to make 
a thorough search. Near by, I came to 
the mound of dirt around the mouth of 
one of these shafts. I wasn’t afraid of 
falling in, for they throw up the dirt all 


round the mouth in an even mound, and - 


one could n’t fall in without climbing 
over the pile. But I knew Sam would n’t 
have any more sense than to do it, so I 
went up to the edge and hollered, “Sam! 
Sam!” 

Sure enough, I heard a grunt,— which 
settled the fact that he had fallen in. 

“ Are you down there, Sam ?” says I. 

“Ur-r.” 

“Here's a pretty mess!” says I. 
“Down in a coyote hole, and this time 
of night! How the devil did you get 
down there?” 

No answer, only a groan, — or grunt, I 
could n’t make out which. 

There was nothing for it but to get 
down afterhim. It might be ten feet or 
twenty, for all I knew, — could n't see 
anything in the dark but the black hole. 
I felt around and got sticks, and braced 
them against the sides to help me, the 
way miners do, —a miner always under- 
stands how to get up and down a shaft ; 
and then, partly by them, and partly by 
bracing my body against the sides, I 
clambered down, and finally struck bot- 
tom, — and the minute my feet touched, 
out they went from under me, and away 
I went sideways, into a coyote hole that 
opened out on an incline from the shaft. 

You see always in digging these pros- 
pect holes, there are little sheets of clay 
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between the quartz,—smooth clay, as 
slippery as grease ; I slid-right down on 
it as if it had been ice. I didn’t know 
how far I was going, but I had n’t any- 
thing to say about it, anyhow ; I just shot 
down the sloping clay for ten feet or 
more, and fetched feet up right against 
Sam. *There he lay curled up in the 
ooze and water at the bottom, perfectly 
helpless, and too drunk to care if he got 
out or not, 

As soon as I felt my feet strike him, 
I begun cussing him forall I was worth, 
and he began groaning : 

“QO Fred! O Fred! I’m ina hell of a 
mess.” 

“ What ’s the matter?” says I. 

“QO, my bottle’s broke!” 

“Where'd you have your bottle?” 
says I. 

“Tn my shirt.” 

“You ‘ve been drinking all along, ever 
since we left Mack’s,” says I. 

“ Ye-eh,’’ says he: “I’ve been drink- 
ing.” 

“ Where 'd you get the bottle?” 

“ Mack’s.” 

There was no use talking to him: he 
had no mind to move, but just lay there 
groaning about his bottle. How to get 
him out was the puzzle, — so large, and 
heavy, and helpless; and his pack was 
on, too. 

I reached over and got hold of him, 
and whacked him on the head, and said, 
“Sam, you’ve got to get out of here.” 
I meant to get him mad to make him go, 
but I could n’t make him mad at all,— 
he was as good-natured as could be. / 
was mad,— getting drunk when I didn’t 
want him to, and keeping me fooling 
round at the bottom of a coyote hole 
with a drunken man in the dark, and my 
wife waiting at home and getting more 
worried every minute ! 

Afttr three or four whacks Sam con- 
cluded he had to get out, so he stirred 
up a little. I got him ahead of me on 
the sloping clay, and pushed and worked 
him up to the bottom of the upright 
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shaft. He was perfectly happy and 
good-natured, and didn’t want to get 
out or anything, but just sagged back on 
me all the way. He was a good deal 
bigger than I, but I could shove him up 
the slope. 

“ Now Sam,” says I, “we ve got to get 
out of here. We've got to get home.” 

I hoisted him up somehow half way 
up the side, and braced him against my 
shoulder. He could just reach the top 
with his hands. “ Now, Sam, you get 
out of this,” said I. 

But he didn’t try to help. He just 
wavered about a little on my shoulder, 
and then he rolled over and came down 
co-chuck, and smashed me down. 

I was mad,— I thought he never would 
get out. I felt round for something, 
and found the broken top of the bottle 
in his shirt. I put that handy, and then 
I whacked him on the head two or three 
times again, until I got him to brace up 
a little; and then I got him boosted up 
again on my shoulder. Then I reached 
down and got hold of that bottle, and I 
just jabbed him in the seat of the panta- 
loons with it. *T was n’t but afew min- 
utes before 1 got him out of shat hole. 
He knew he’d got to climb. 

When I come to scramble out myself, 
I didn’t know what was the matter.; my 
hands were all wet and slippery, and 
when I touched myself I was wet and 
slippery all over. Come to find out, he 
had broken his bottle in his bosom when 
he went down, and it had cut him pretty 
deep, and he was blood all over; and I 
had been lifting him and hauling him, 
and by this time we were both the worst 
kind of spectacles, all coated with soft 
clay and with blood. But of course I 
did n’t know anything at the time about 
his being hurt. My punching him and 
drawing a little more blood, together 
with what he had lost already, had got 
him into good shape, and he was a good 
deal more active than before. 

I got him up tothe trail, and there we 
were. “Well, here’s a pretty how-de- 
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do!” I said. 
home ?” ; 

He didn’t know: he wanted to sit 
down and go to sleep. 

“ Youre not going to sleep if I know 
it!” said I. I took hold of him by the 
collar, and jerked him round, and then I 
jerked and pulled him down to the creek, 
and rolled him down into the cold water, 
and soused him all over. 

“T’ll get you thoroughly sober before 
I get home,” said I: “I promised to 
bring you home sober, and it’s got to be 
done.” 

He roused up a little, but when I 
pulled him out, he wanted to lie down 
and have a nap right there on the bank 
of the creek. 

“ Well, Sam,” says I, “we've got to 
have it, and see which is the best man,” 
and I started in to whip him in good 
earnest. I whacked him on one side of 
the head, and then I whacked him on the - 
other. He showed fight a little at last, 
and said he could whip me anyhow. I 
knew he could, but he wasn’t in any 
condition. I got him thoroughly licked, 
with some work, and then I soused him 
in the creek again to wash the dirt off, 
and make him as presentable as possible 
for his wife ; and he began to get sobered 
up pretty well. SoI put his pack on 
again nicely, —I had taken it off before 
I tried to boost him out of the hole ; and 
then drove him on down the trail before 
me. We got home just at midnight. 

Just as we got to where we turned off 
the Second Garrote trail to my ownlittle 
trail across the flat, we saw the two wives 
coming along to meet us. My wife stood 
back and waited when she saw we were 
there, but Mrs. Patch ran forward and 
caught hold of him as if he had risen 
from the dead. She was crying and tak- 
ing on dreadfully ; and the first word she 
said was, “O Ducky, where have you 
been ? What das happened to you?” 

She could see, in spite of the dark, 
pretty much his condition. The cold 
water in the creek had chilled the cuts 
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and stopped the blood, but when we got 
warmed up walking it began to run 
again, and she could tell that he was 
pretty well demoralized. Then she 
turned round on me. 

“ What have you been doing to my hus- 
band ?” she said. 

I could n’t clear myself,—she would n’t 
have it ; I had taken poor Sam off, and 
got him drunk, and abused him, and got 
him nearly killed. Sam would n’t help 
me a bit: he was very willing to have 
her take it that way, and began telling 
her how I had whipped him. 

He was drunk for a week, — how he 
managed to keep it up we never knew, 
but we never did get him sober once for 
a week or ten days, and all the time his 
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wife would n’t speak to me. See what 
a scrape I got myself into: there he was 
drunk, not doing a stroke of work, and 
I was working for both and feeding 
them ; and she was mad enough at me 
to have killed me, and would n’t speak. 
After he got sober he told her a part of 
it at least ; but she never did know how 
he got cut so bad. 

Patch did n’t work much more on the 
claim after that. We dissolved partner- 
ship, and he worked _on his own claim ; 
but they stayed on in the house and lived 
on us, and seemed to have no idea of 
going.—Well, you do find people some- 
times that appreciate what you do, and 
know enough not to go too far; but 
they ’re pretty rare ! 

Fred M. Stocking. 





THE BEGINNINGS 


In completing the first four decades 
of the life of California as a State, it is 
interesting to notice the changes that 
have occurred not only in this State but 
in the country at large since the days of 
California’s infancy. The period has 
been one of violent and far-reaching 
change, not only in the field of science 
where discovery and invention have rev- 
olutionized the condition of the people, 
but also in the political and deeper social 
conditions. Excepting Alaska, which 
has, as yet, had no appreciable influence 
on our national life, and the compara- 
tively unimportant addition made to the 
southwestern boundary by the Gadsden 
purchase, the territory of' the United 
States was the same then as it is now. 
But with this one point of superficial 
area, the similarity, almost the identity, 
ends, 


OF CALIFORNIA. 


When California became the thirty- 
first State of the Union, it was separated 
by a broad expanse of prairie and moun- 
tains, that formed an almost impassable 
barrier. Adventurous spirits braved the 
dangers of Indians, the hardships of cli- 
mate and travel, but it was a hazardous 
journey, the outcome of which was al- 
ways doubtful. The Mississippi River 
was well toward the western frontier of 
the civilized portion of the United 
States. Along its western bank a tier 
of States formed the boundaries of civ- 
ilization. Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Iowa, were the frontier States, and 
beyond these was a sparsely settled 
country including four Territories with 
California on their west. What was left 
of the Louisiana purchase after carving 
out the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Iowa, had been formed in 
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to one Territory under the name of Min- 
nesota, with an area of 166,025 square 
miles, and a population of 6,000. The 
Territory of Oregon included all north of 
California to the boundary of British 
America, and extending from the coast 
to the Rocky Mountains. The Mexiéan 
cession was divided by the bill admitting 
California as a State, into California, and 
the Territories of New Mexico (includ- 
ing Arizona) and Utah (including Neva- 
da). 

The population of the whole country 
was then slightly more than 23,000,000, 
or about one third of the present popu- 
lation, and more than nine tenths of this 
population lived east of the Mississippi 
River. California had a population of 

2,597, and New Mexico had 61,547, 
leaving 30,751 for the other three Terri- 
tories. The cities were then compara- 
tively small, New York having a popu- 
lation of half a million, or about one third 
its present size; Philadelphia, the second 
city, was slightly larger than San Fran- 
cisco now is; and Baltimore, the third 
city, had a population of 169,054. 

Industrially, there was but little to 
mark the period. The country was well 
embarked upon the era of prosperity in- 
cident to the development of its natural 
resources, which has continued to the 
present time hardly retarded even by the 
Civil War. But the forces at work were 
such as had found their inception prior 
to that time. Manufactures showed a 
steady increase and commerce was act- 
ive, but the internal commerce of the 
country had not begun to attain the 
growth that has since characterized it. 
Railroads had been built, and the lines of 
road were fairly distributed throughout 
the country,though only 167 miles of road 
had been constructed west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The activity of railroad build- 
ing in this country, however, dates from 
about the year 1865, and the 17,317 miles 
of road in 1850 makes but a poor show- 
ing compared with the mileage at pres- 
ent, which is more than 150,000 miles. 
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While the industrial condition of the 
country at that time presented but few 
striking features, the political situation 
was most important, and was destined 
to havea strong influence upon the early 
fortunes of California. The slavery ques- 
tion, which had been presumably settled 
so many times by compromise, was again 
to the front, and was moreover just about 
to enter upon a new phase. The era of 
attempted compromise was passing away, 
— the bill admitting California was the 
last of the compromise measures, — and 
the inevitable conflict was narrowing 
down. The old political leaders were 
passing away, and new leaders were tak- 
ing their places. And these new leaders 
belonged to the party that was dedicated 
to the abolition of slavery. Two years 
after the admission of California the 
Whig party met its final overthrow, and 
at the next presidential election the Re- 
publican party made its appearance in 
national politics. California had not 
quite completed its first decade of State- 
hood when the struggle culminated in 
the Civil War. : 

Buf before all these things came to 
pass, California was destined to feel the 
evil effects of the controversy in another 
way. The western country had become 


‘a part of the United States in 1848, but 


owing to the discussions over slavery, 
and the contest as to whether California 
should be added to the slave States or 
not, no provision was made for the gov- 
ernment of the new Territory. <A mili- 
tary government had been established 
during the war, and this government 
remained in control of affairs, awaiting 
some action of Congress. 

This government was, however, thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory. There was an 
attempt to retain in force the old Mexi- 
can laws, that had controlled before the 
period of the American invasion, but 
such an attempt was necessarily doomed 
to failure. The military authorities were 
unfamiliar with the body of laws they 
were called upon to enforce ; the Ameri- 
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cans were ignorant of the laws by which 
they were to be governed, and the con- 
ditions were so radically changed that 
the old laws were inapplicable to the new 
relations. More than this, there was the 
feeling that the arrangement was merely 
a temporary one, and an agitation was 
commenced to take steps to establish 
some sort of government. The delays 
of Congress created a feeling of exas- 
peration, and several calls for a conven- 
tion were issued, but owing to the lack of 
facilities for communication, the neces- 
sary concert of action could not be se- 
cured. 

This strained condition was made worse 
by a misunderstanding in the election of 
an ayuntamiento, or local assembly for 
San Francisco. An irregularity in the 
election of the body led the old members 
to refuse to recognize the election, and 
at a second election a new set of mem- 


bers were elected. This complication: 


was met by the establishment of a legis- 
lative council in the city, and the adop- 
tion of an entirely new city government. 

Matters had reached this pass, when 
the news arrived on June Ist that Con- 
gress had adjourned on the 4th of 
March, after its exciting all-night ses- 
sion, without making any provision for 
the government of California. Governor 
Riley allayed the irritation somewhat by 
issuing a proclamation on June 3d, call- 
ing for a constitutional convention to 
meet at Monterey on September 3d. 
The plan proposed and the apportion- 
ment of delegates were substantially the 
same as those proposed in the earlier 
calls issued by the citizens, but the proc- 
lamation at first met with some opposi- 
tion, owing to the idea that the move- 
ment should emanate from the citizens 
and not from the government. But the 
citizens soon came to the conclusion 
that they were fighting for a shadow 
instead of a substance ; the election was 
held in accordance with the proclamation 
and the delegates were selected. 

The convention thus called met at 
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Monterey on September Ist, and ad- 
journed until Monday, the 3d, owing to 
the non-arrival of several of the dele- 
gates. On the latter date the convention 
met, and organized by the election of 
Robert Semple as chairman and William 
G. Marcy as secretary. The call had 
provided for thirty-seven delegates, but 
owing to the increase of population in 
San Francisco, San José, Sacramento, 
and San Joaquin, since the issuing of the 
proclamation the number was increased 
to forty-eight. Of these San Francisco 
and Sacramento sent eight each; San 
José, seven; San Joaquin and Mon- 
terey, six each; Los Angeles, five; So- 
noma, three ; San Diego and San Luis 
Obispo, two each ; and Santa Barbara, 
one. 

It is curious to observe that though 
none of the delegates came from Iowa, 
the constitution of that State seems to 
have influenced them considerably. The 
constitution was adopted in 1846, and 
probably some of the delegates who 
hailed from Missouri were familiar with 
it as the last State constitution to be 
adopted. The constitution of Wiscon- 
sin had been adopted in the spring of 
1848, but the delegates had probably not 
yet become familiar with its provisions. 

After organizing, the convention im- 
mediately rejected all idea of preparing 
a plan of Territorial government, only 
a few of the Southern delegates being in 
favor of that proposition. Instead of 
this, they proceeded to the preparation 
of a State constitution to be submitted 
to the people, and afterward ratified by 
Congress. The clause prehibiting slav- 
ery, which put an end to all discussion 
as to the status on which California 
should be admitted to the Union, was 
proposed by W. E. Shannon, a native of 
Ireland, and a lawyer by profession, who 
had come to California from New York 
and settled in Sacramento. The clause 
was unanimously adopted, the only dis- 
cussion being into what part of the 
constitution it should be incorporated. 
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There was some discussion over the 
question of legislative apportionment, 
over the right of suffrage, and on the 
question of annual or biennial sessions 
of the legislature. The last question was 
settled in favor of annual sessions, on 
the ground that until the government 
was well established frequent meetings 
would bea necessity. Robert Semple 
of Sonoma in urging this consideration, 
declared that he had no idea the consti- 
tution would last twenty or thirty years 
without change. It is interesting to note 
that the constitution was changed three 
times ; first, in 1857, then in 1862, and 
again in 1871, and was finally superseded 
in 1879, a little less than thirty years 
after its adoption. The second change, 
in 1862, provided for biennial sessions, 
thirteen years after the adoption of the 
original provision. The prohibition of 
lotteries was only approved after con- 
siderable discussion, the more pernicious 
gambling dens being already recognized 
and licensed by the local laws. 

The next dispute, and the most serious 
one of the convention, was over the sec- 
tion defining the boundaries of the State. 
California had come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States as a part of 
the Mexican cessior, and the territory 
that has since been divided into Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah,and Nevada, was also 
part of that cession. There was no pro- 
* vision for the government of any part of 
the new territory. Where then should 
the eastern boundary of California be 
placed? The special committee appoint- 
ed to consider this subject had reported 
in favor of the 116th parallel of west 
longitude. This would have made the 
southern boundary of the State about 
half as long as it now is, but would have 
included nearly the whole of what is now 
Nevada. An amendment was offered, 
making the 105th parallel the eastern 
boundary, which would have included 
Nevada, Arizona, about two thirds of 
New Mexico, half of Colorado, and one- 
quarter of Wyoming. Several other 
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amendments’ were offered, placing the 
line at various points west of this ex- 
treme, and considerable bitter feeling 
was engendered during the discussion. 
At length a boundary was adopted, 
which would have commenced at about 
the point where our eastern boundary 
now touches the Mexican line, and ex- 
tending northerly would have included 
Salt Lake in the northeasterly corner of 
the State. 

The fact behind this animated dispute 
about the location of the eastern boun- 
dary was that the pro-slavery members 
of the convention hoped that by making 
the State so large as to include the 
whole of the Mexican cession it would 
be necessary to divide the State later, 
and a line running east and west might 
give one State to the Southand the other 
to the North. Extreme bitterness was 
shown during the discussion, for the 
slavery element was fighting in the last 
ditch. The sentiment of the people had 
been positively declared against slavery, 
and the majority of the convention were 
opposed to it, so there had been no 
struggle over the adoption of the anti- 
slavery clause. This division of the 
State was their last hope of forming a 
new slave State from the territory. The 
slavery men were finally compelled to 
recede from their position, the question 
was reconsidered, and the boundary as 
fixed at present was adopted. 

The usual difficulty about locating the 
seat of government was encountered, 
thevarious cities presenting theirclaims, 
but it was finally placed at San José 
until a two-thirds vote of the legislature 
should change it to some place more 
centrally located. On Saturday, Octo- 
ber 13th, the completed instrument was 
signed by the delegates, and the conven- 
tion adjourned sive die. 

The succeeding steps of adopting the 
constitution and electing the principal 
officers were taken just one month lat- 
er, and on the 15th of December the first 
legislature, composed of sixteen sena- 
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tors and thirty-six assemblymen, met at 
an José. 

After organizing, and declaring the 
result of the election, the legislature pro- 
ceeded to the election of United States 
senators. General John C. Frémont was 
elected on the first ballot, and William 
M. Gwin, as his colleague, on the sec- 
ond. After this, the legislature pro- 
ceeded to the difficult work of organiz- 
ing the State government. A number 
of State officers, whose election by the 
legislature had been provided for in the 
constitution, were elected, and their 
duties prescribed ; the State was divided 
into twenty-seven counties, and county 
offices and the duties of the officers de- 
fined ; and the law of contracts, personal 
relations, real property, and procedure, 
enacted. An important discussion was 
had as to whether the common law of 
England, or the civil law of the conti- 
nent, should be adopted. Governor 
Burnett, in his message, had recom- 
mended a combination of the two, but 
the opinion of the lawyers of the State 
was largely in favor of the common law, 
and that system was finally adopted, ex- 
cept in regard to the relations of hus- 
band and wife, where the simpler and 
more equitable provisions of the civil 
law were enacted. A system of revenue 
and taxation was established. shipping 
and quarantine laws enacted, and a gen- 
eral municipal corporation law was 
passed, besides special charters for San 
Francisco, Sacramento, San José, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, Monterey, San 
Diego, Sononia, and Benicia. Finally, 
the question of a permanent location of 
the State capital was referred to vote of 
the people. 

Among the important questions 
whose consideration was postponed were 
tne establishment of a public school sys- 
tem, and a bill to prohibit gambling. 
The former question was postponed be- 
cause no school fund could be created 
for two or three years, and the latter 
failed of passage in the senate, after 
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having passed the house after a stormy 
debate. 

An amusing incident of the session 
was the arrival of a body of delegates 
from Salt Lake. They had been appoint- 
ed to take part in the proceedings of the 
constitutional convention, with the idea 
of having the whole Mexican cession in- 
cluded in one State, but had arrived too 
late. They now reported that the Mor- 
mons had prepared a constitution for 
the State of Deseret, but that owing to 
the lack of population they could not be 
admitted as a State. They therefore 
proposed that a .second convention 
should be called, and a new State, in- 
cluding the whole territory, with the un- 
derstanding that when the population of 
Deseret should be sufficient to support a 
State government, they should be al- 
lowed to split off. The governor sent a 
long adverse message to the legislature 
the assembly refused to consider the 
proposition, and the senate “ respect- 
fully tabled ” the communication. 

Such were the local proceedings at- 
tending the elevation of California to 
the dignity of Statehood. The energy 
and habit of self-dependence of the Cal- 
ifornians had greatly simplified the work, 
but the struggle was by no means com- 
pleted. The pro-slavery members of 
Congress were by no means inclined to 
admit another free State. The thirty 
members of the Union were then equal- 
ly divided on the question, and the slav- 
ery advocates did not desire to strength- 
en the hands of their enemies. John C. 
Calhoun made the last effort of his life 
in the attempt to prevent the applica- 
tion of California being granted, and the 
Southern leaders made the most of the 
fact that California had proceeded to 
organize and put in operation a State 
government without authority of law. 
The slave power was, however, already 
doomed, and though California was ad- 
mitted as part of a compromise, its ad- 
mission was opposed to the end by the 
slavery element, and their defeat in 
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this debate was for them the beginning 
of the end. 

Having thus reviewed briefly the 
events attending the admission of Cali- 
fornia, let us see what manner of com- 
munity it was that thus clamored for 
admission to the Union. On the first 
of January, 1849, the population of Cal- 
ifornia was estimated at 26,000, one half 
being Californians, and the remainder 
Americans and foreigners. Between 
April 22d and the end of the year, 29,- 
000 new arrivals were registered at the 
port of San Francisco, and nearly as 
many more came overland by the two 
routes starting from St. Louisand New 
Orleans. On August Ist, the popula- 
tion of the State was estimated at about 
50,000, and one tenth of that number re- 
sided in San Francisco. In 1850 the 


census was taken, and the first actual 
knowledge of the population of the 
State obtained. 

According to the census returns, Cal- 
ifornia had in 1850 a population of 92,- 
597, and of these 90,975 were whites, 


962 colored, and 660 Chinese. Of the 
whites, 84,048 were males, and only 
6,927 were females. There were 90 
colored females, making the entire fe- 
male population 7,017, or about 7 per 
cent of the whole. Classified according 
to age, the greatest number is found 
among those of mature age, as would be 
expected. There were, however, 11,378 
under twenty years of age, and 2,782 
over fifty years of age. Of those be- 
tween twenty and fifty, 46,367, or about 
one-half of the entire population, were 
between twenty and thirty years of age. 

The nativity of the population at this 
time is interesting, though it shows 
about the proportions that would be 
expected from the circumstances of the 
case. Those born in the State num- 
bered 7,696, indicating that the estimate 
of 13,000 native Californians on January 
Ist, 1849, was an excessive one. The 
natives of the United States, exclusive 
of California, numbered 61,866, and the 
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foreign born residents were 21,629. Of 
those born in foreign countries, Great 
Britain furnished 4,115; Ireland, 2,452; 
Germany, 3,084; France, 1,546; and 
Mexico, 6,454. Among the native Cal- 
ifornians 3,164 were females, leaving 
only 3,746 to have arrived in the State 
as immigrants, but enough to put at rest 
the numerous fables of the “only woman 
in San Francisco.” 

Divided according to locality the min- 
ing counties contained roughly about 
one half of the population, while the 
other half was divided about equally 
between San Francisco and the agricul- 
tural counties. The tables of occupa- 
tions give, however, a clearer view of the 
early industries of California. Accord- 
ing to these there were 3,964 engaged in 
manufactures, 2,410 traders, 3,284 mer- 
chants, 1,486 farmers, 2,159 laborers, 
1,172 carpenters, and 57,797 miners. 
Thus in an industrial population of 77,- 
631, mining directly furnished occupa- 
tion to 74 per cent, and many others 
were employed in industries dependent 
on mining. 

The following table is of interest, as 
showing the beginnings of what has 
become the leading industry of the State. 


Acres Grain Orchard 


Farms. Cultivated. An. yield Preducts. 
bush. 
1,350 

19,081 
1,000 

209 


County. 


128 
2,648 
8 


J errr ere 3 
Los Angeles 134 
Ore a 
Mendocino 16 
Monterey It5 13,713 

51-1, 140 
2,044 


$1,840 
1,200 


1,981 
Sacramento 19 11,450 
Santa Barbara.... 76 9,284 
Santa Cruz 130 ©. 2,045 
ee 68 
NE, ucicensinwe go 897 

4! 200 

55 279 


792 32,454 





Totals 51,910 $17,700 


The principal agricultural counties, 
according to this table, were Los Ange- 
les, Santa Barbara, Monterey, Sonoma. 
and Sacramento, corresponding with the 
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early settlements established before the 
coming of the Americans. 

As has been seen, the public school 
system of the State was not established 
until later, but there were already two 
local public schools, one in Santa Bar- 
bara and one in Sonoma, and six private 
schools, two in Napa, and one each in 
Sacramento, Santa Barbara, San Joa- 
quin, and Solano. The press included 
four dailies and three monthlies, with an 
aggregate annual circulation of 761,200 
copies, and there were twenty-eight 
churches, eighteen being Roman Catho- 
lic, and ten Protestant. 

San Francisco was the principal port 
and the great distributing point. A line 
of steamers, established in the fall of 
1849, ran to Sacramento every second 
day, and from there stages and teams 
went to the northern mines. In Febru- 
ary, 1850, the steamers began to run 
regularly to Stockton, the distributing 
center for the southern mines. The 


carrying business was immensely profit- 


able in those early days, the fare to 
Sacramento being two ounces of gold 
dust, and a steamer taking in on each 
trip from $20,000 to $27,000. The first 
steamer to run to Sacramento was the 
Boston, whose first trip was made in 
September, 1849, but after three or four 
trips she was sold toa firm in San Fran- 
cisco, and used as a donkey engine. She 
was succeeded bythe Lawrence, Senator, 
Confidence, Wilson G. Hunt, and a num- 
ber of smaller steamers of the Union 
line. 

Such were the beginnings ofthe State. 
The wonderful growth of early days has 
been succeeded by a steady progress, 
that is healthier because less rapid. In 
1852 the population was 255,122, and in 
1860 it had reached 379,994; in 1870 it 
was 560,247, and in 1880, 864,294. And 
with this increase of population there 
has been a more rational adjustment of 
the proportions of sex and age,and there 
has been some diversification of industry, 
though not as much development in this 
direction as could be wished. 
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As we have seen, the miners in 1850 
formed about three quarters of the in- 
dustrial population. Ig 1860 they had 
not only fallen to about one eighth of 
the industrial population, but had actu- 
ally decreased in numbers, having only 
42,616, against 57,797 of ten years before. 
But this decrease of numbers was ac- 
companied by an increase of productive 
capacity, owing to the use of improved 
methods, and the annual value of the 
product of the mines was $44,717,333. 
In 1870 the number of miners had fallen 
to 7,589, and their annual product to 
$8,281,633 ; and in 1880 the miners num- 
bered 37,147, and their product was $18,- 
301,828. 

Turning to the rival branch of indus- 
try, we see that from 32,454 acres under 
cultivation in 1850, the area has in- 
creased to 2,468,034 in 1860, 6,218,133 in 
1870, and 10,669,698 in 1880. The num- 
ber of farms has increased from 792 to 
35,934; the annual production of grain 
from 51,910 bushels to 45,019,852 bushels, 
and the value of orchard products has 
increased from $17,700 to $2,017,314. 
The number of persons engaged in agri- 
culture in 1850 was 1,486; in 1860 the 
number was 79,396. 

On the other hand the development of 
manufactures in this State has not been 
so satisfactory. The conditions are not 
favorable here for a healthy development 
of manufactures, until some substitute 
for both water and coal can be found to 
furnish power. Coal here is expensive, 
and water power is not to be found. 
Under the circumstances the growth of 
manufactures has been creditable if not 
rapid. The following table shows the 
growth of these industries : 

Product. Employed. 
$12,862,522 3,964 

23,535,895 6,610 
1870....3984 39,728,202 66,594,556 25,392 
1880....5885 61,243,784 116,260,159 43,693 

In transportation facilities we have 
advanced from the age of the river 
steamer, and the stage coach to that of 
the railroad. The first railroad, eight 


Capital. 
$1,006, 197 
11,037,220 


Establishments. 
1850... . 1003 
1860....1426 
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miles in length, was built in 1855. The 
next year 14 additional miles of road 
were built,and in 1860the total mileage 
was increased to 70. At present there 
are a little more than 4,000 miles of road 
in operation in the State. 

Of the advance in the social condition 
of the people little need be said here. 
This is a phase of the history of the State 
which has received more attention than 
any other. The transition from a mining 
community, where recklessness and ad- 
venture cast a glamor over the life of 
the people, which obscured the more 
lasting qualities that lay underneath, to 
the present stage of social development 
is familiar to all. 

The prevailing idea that vice and li- 
cense were the predominant character- 
istics of the earlier period is refuted by 
the progress that has since been made, 
For two decades California, in its isola- 
tion, was thrown almost entirely upon 
its own resources, and its progress dur- 
ing that period has proved the sterling 
qualities of the people forming its pop- 
ulation. 

But the prevailing spirit of those ear- 
lier times has in some respects tainted 
the later life. We have still some 
traces of the frontier in our social con- 
dition. The spirit of speculation suc- 
ceeded the gambling of the pioneer 
times, and extravagant notions have sur- 
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vived the era of speculation. ‘“ The Cali- 
fornians are a poor but extravagant peo- 
ple,” said Doctor Bellows, twenty years 
ago. 

The completion of the transcontinen- 
tal railroad changed the social conditions 
here radically. The facility of transpor- 
tation from the Eastern States has rev- 
olutionized social life here scarcely less 
than the industrial condition. The com- 
petition of Eastern merchants has re- 
stricted the markets of San Francisco, 
until there is a clamor for a competing 
line of railroad. The remedy, however, 
does not lie in this direction. It is not 
the high price of freights, but the low 
rate, that is the trouble. We must read- 
just our business methods to compete 
with the East, and another line of rail- 
road will be a detriment rather than a 
help, until the business is sufficient to 
pay for the increased transportation 
facilities. Eastern competition has par- 
alyzed rather than stimulated our ener- 
gies, and we see the newer States to the 
north of us advancing more rapidly than 
we do. 

The depression is, however, tempo- 
rary only. California will revive, and 
will retain its leading position on the 
western shores of the continent. And 
the revival will come the sooner if we 
grasp the situation as it is, without any 
flattering self-delusion. 

F. I. Vassault. 
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A HERO FROM THE NORTH. 


THE sun was beating down upon the 
head of the unprotected earth, as if to 
settle once for all the long continued 
struggle for supremacy, to gratify a 
never ending enmity against his victim, 
who for ages had circled round and round 
about him in vain effort to tear away 
from his fiery embrace. The defenseless 
earth smoked and quivered under his 
continued blows, its sides parched and 
cracked open in agony, its life blood 
dried up and refused sustenance to the 
vegetation that clung trustingly to it, 
and then in despair dropped its head, 
and reached its arms in sympathy toward 
its stricken parent. The streams mur- 
mured in subdued tones, the crickets 
creaked a dismal refrain. The old feud 
which had been waged unceasingly day 
after day, year after year, seemed about 
to end: the earth was conquered, and 
the remorseless sun triumphantly drove 
shaft after shaft upon his fallen foe. 

It was a battle of giants into the pres- 
ence of which no smaller creature should 
dare to venture. In this mighty conflict 
weak humanity could hope to take no 
part. Yet, crawling between the earth 
and the sun, one adventurous mortal was 
braving the elemental fury. Slowly he 
toiled over the low rolling hills, their 
sides bronzed with exposure, unprotect- 
ed as they were by tree or shrub. No 
green thing in sight to rest the eyes from 
the glare of dried earth and grass ; noth- 
ing to relieve save the hazy and uncer- 
tain outlines of the distant hills, that 
danced like a will-o’-the-wisp in the smo- 
ky atmosphere. The hot air scorched 
his nostrils as he inhaled it, and then 
came back from his lungs with increased 
heat ; his face was dry and burned, and 
through the gaping pores no grateful 
moisture came. Yet on he strode with 
steady, swinging pace, as if heat and 
cold were alike indifferent to him. 


He was indeed well calculated to with- 
stand the buffets of the weather or the 
fiercer attacks of his fellow men. More 
than six feet in height, his broad shoul- 
ders and well proportioned figure made 
him seem much shorter, and his easy, 
graceful movements evidenced a control 
of every muscle that could come only 
from constant and active exercise. A 
long reddish blonde beard covered his 
face, which was bronzed by exposure al- 
most to the color of his beard, and his 
long hair fell in waves upon his shoul- 
ders. His whole appearance was strik- 
ing, yet the most striking feature was 
his piercing blue eyes, which seemed 
to look you through and through, and 
announced plainly that their owner could 
not shirk danger or hardship in what- 
ever form it might come. His costume 
was that of a hunter, and indicated — as 
did his small cap made of the skin of an 
animal even more strongly—that its pur- 
pose was to withstand a much colder 
climate than that which he was now ex- 
periencing. Upon his back was slung 
an old-fashioned muzzle-loading rifle. 

Pausing on the crest of a small hill he 
glanced around him toward the distant 
line of hills, and then turning his course 
in the direction of their nearest point, 
he resumed his journey. He had gone 
but a short distance when he saw the 
first signs of life that had greeted him 
that day. As he passed over a slight 
rise in the ground he saw a large bullock 
standing on the slope of the hill. The 
animal saw him at the same moment, 
and turning toward him stood looking at 
the intruder. Soon several more ap. 
peared, regarded him attentively, and 
then the whole band began moving slow- 
ly across his path, about one hundred 
yards in front of him. Pushing on his 
course he paid no attention to them, un- 
til they again attracted his notice by the 
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peculiarity of their actions. The whole 
band of about one hundred cattle were 
now in sight, and were circling around 
him with steadily increasing speed. It 
was evident that he was the object of 
their attention, and he attempted to 
frighten them away by shouting and 
waving his arms, but these efforts were 
without avail. On the contrary, the 
‘ animals had drawn around him in a cir- 
cle, and were now approaching nearer 
and nearer, drawing the circle tighter 
about him every moment. 

He saw that it was practically impos- 
sible to break through their line, and yet 
to stand there and await their attack was 
certain death. Their long, sharp horns 
gleamed viciously inthe sunlight. Glan- 
cing hastily around he sought some tree 
or rock that might offer some shelter 
from their attack. . But there was none 
within reach ; nothing within that fatal 
circle to relieve the monotony of the 
shining, slippery grass. There was no 
time to be lost, for the circle was con- 
stantly growing smaller, and the animals 
becoming more and still more closely 
packed. Quick as thought he formed his 
plan of action. Unslinging his rifle he 
prepared to shoot one of the animals in 
front of him, hoping in the confusion 
that would follow to break through the 
line, and find shelter among some trees 
at the foot of the hill. Bringing the 
rifle to his shoulder he prepared to make 
his single shot as effective as possible. 

“Do not shoot! Por Dios hombre, 
do not shoot.” 

The voice came from behind him, and 
he turned in surprise in that direction. 
His surprise was considerably increased 
when he saw a horse approaching at full 
speed, and upon his back a young girl, 
whose long, black hair, loosened by her 
riding, was streaming out behind her, 
while she anxiously urged her horse on- 
ward. As he looked, her horse dashed 
into the circle and the nearest cattle 
were turned and headed down the hill- 
side. With a dexterity that astonished 
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him she “rounded up” the herd, and 
soon had them al] started down the side 
of the hill after the leaders, and then 
halted her horse alongside of him. 

The situation was an embarrassing 
one for him, and for once in his life he 
felt uncomfortable and ill at ease. To 
require assistance in getting out of a 
bad scrape was no new experience, but 
to have the whole matter taken out of 
his hands, and to be rescued from his 
peril while he stood idly by was unpleas- 
ant ; to have this done by a woman was 
humiliating. He stood looking at her 
awkwardly, while she sat shyly return- 
ing his glance. Indeed, she felt as un- 
comfortable as he, though he was too 
confused to notice it. Finally, he recov- 
ered himself sufficiently to speak. 

“T have to thank you,” he said. “ They 
would probably have killed me.” There 
was no trace in his voice of the excite- 
ment of the situation from which he had 
just been rescued. 

She looked at him curiously, for evi- 
dently his mode of address puzzled her. 

“Where do you come from, sefior?”’ 
she inquired at length. 

The tone of uncertainty and the 
abruptness of the question, discovered 
to him the fact of her embarrassment, 
and gave him that feeling of superior- 
ity that enabled him to regain his self- 
possession. 

“From the Blue Mountains,” he an- 
swered with a smile. 

“The Blue Mountains ?” 

“Yes. You have not heard of them ? 
They are far away to the north of here, 
many hundred miles. I have traveled 
alone for many months. Until now I 
have not seen a human being for weeks.” 

“But how did you know we lived 
here?” 

“T did not know.” 

“Then why did you come ?”’ 

“T have traveled for pleasure, for cu- 
riosity. I wished to see this Southern 
country, where the sun burns you up. I 
am a King George man. You do not 
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understand? I hunt and kill game for 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. But I 
have left them behind.” 

“ T do not understand,” she said sim- 
ply. “Where are you going ?” 

“TI do not know. Anywhere. I am 
going now to those mountains,” point- 
ing to the distant line of hills. 

“But you will first come with me? 
You must rest until it is cooler. No- 
body travels here in the heat of the 
day; it would kill you. You must come 
and eat with us, and then we can give 
you a horse to continue your journey, 
and tell you how to go. Por misericor- 
dia de Dios! To think of walking!” 

“T thank you, no. I must go on.” 

“In the heat? You will die. You 
must come with me. The father and 
mother will welcome you. I wish you 
to come.” 

He looked at her closely for the first 
time, and then he wondered why he had 
not noticed her beauty before. She was 
dark, with that Spanish complexion 


through which the warm blood showed 
with a rich color, heightening the bril- 
liancy of her lustrous black eyes, which 
lighted up her whole face with a tender, 


trusting expression. Her raven hair 
hung in masses upon her shoulders, and 
as she leaned forward with a confiding, 
entreating gesture, he thought he had 
never seen so beautiful a woman. 

“T will come,” he said briefly, and as 
she turned her horse in the direction of 
her home, he walked on by her side. 
So they journeyed in silence for a time. 

“T must thank you for saving my 
life,” he said at length. “ They would 
surely have killed me, and you ran great 
risk yourself.” 

“If you had shot at them, I could not 
have turned them away,” she answered. 
“They would have been angry. You 
should not have walked here: they do 
not attack one who rides, but when you 
walk, — they will kill you.” 

Before long they came in sight of the 
hacienda, a long, low adobe house, upon 
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a flat with neither tree nor shrub near; 
but upon one side the steep spurs of the 
range of hills came almost to the house 
forming deep cafions. 

The old folks received him kindly, list- 
ened gravely to the story of his adven- 
ture, and then showed him to an apart- 
ment in the house where he might rest 
until his meal was prepared. But he was 
in no mood torest. The indolent Span- 
ish customs suited him but ill, for he 
was unaccustomed to the heat of the 
weather and the habits that it necessi- 
tated. Besides, his mind was far from 
easy. He was of a quiet disposition 
naturally, and loved solitude. His long, 
weary journey from the settlements of 
the north had been undertaken mainly 
to satisfy his restless nature, and to car- 
ry him away from where he would be in 
the society of men. His impulse, even 
while prompted by gratitude to the girl 
for the service she had rendered him, 
was to retreat from the settlement, 
where he would again be thrown into 
intercourse with his fellow men. But 
she exercised a strange fascination over 
him, and though he would not confess 
it even to himself, it was to be near her, 
to feast his eyes upon her beauty, that 
he had accepted her invitation. 

It was with a pleasing fiction by which 
he only half deceived himself, therefore, 
that he now sought the low veranda in 
front of the house, “to enjoy the fresh 
air outside.” 

‘« Josefa is preparing a little supper for 
you,” explained the old man, as he sat 
puffing a cigarette. 

The stranger seated himself near the 
door, where he'might see the lithe, s!en- 
der figure of the girl as she flitted about 
inside, produced a pipe after having re- 
fused a proffered cigarette,and was soon 
entertaining the old man with stories of 
his adventures among Indians and wild 
beasts. The Mexican listened gravely, 
only half understanding the allusions of 
his guest to unfamiliar localities and 
customs, yet refraining from’asking ques- 
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tions, lest he might seem inquisitive 
about the visitor’s antecedents. 

Soon Josefa, having finished her prep- 
arations inside, came and stood by her 
father, and the stranger found fresh en- 
thusiasm for his narrative in her evi- 
dent admiring interest. 

The afternoon shadows lengthened 
imperceptibly as he continued his rem- 
iniscences, and the sun was almost dis- 
appearing behind the distant hills when 
they sat down for the meal which Josefa 
had prepared some hours before. He 
became more and more interested in the 
girl, and it required but little pressing 
to persuade him to stay with them that 
night. The next day he was even more 
reluctant to leave, and they seemed 
equally loath to have him, and so his stay 
was extended two or three days. 

One evening, as he stood with Josefa, 
talking of anything so that he might 
have the pleasure of her company, and 
wondering whether the moon ever shone 
so brightly or so beautifully before, she 


suddenly said to him, “ Manuel is com- 
ing home tomorrow.” 


“Manuel! Who is Manuel?” 

“ Ah, you do not know him,” she said. 
Then after a pause, as if reluctant yet 
anxious to tell her secret, she added, 
“We are to be married ; he is my lover, 
and I shall marry him next week. O, 
you should see Manuel, so handsome; 
not handsome like you are, but like a 
Spaniard. You must stay and see Man- 
uel; I would show him the big, strong 
man I saved.” 

“Tt would no doubt entertain him.” 
It was the tone rather than what he said 
that arrested her attention. 

“ Ah, I have hurt you now,” she said, 
laying her hand gently on his arm as he 
turned away. “Forgive me; it was but 
a joke I intended. You are so good and 
strong I did not think.” 

“Forgive you, little woman? You 
could not offend me; I would give my 
life to make you happy.” Then, as she 
looked at him in surprise at the earnest 
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intensity of his speech, he added, “ Have 

you not saved my life? And so you see 

it belongs to you. And you love Man- 

uel very much?” 

“Why yes! Are we not to be mar- 
ried ?”’ 

“Then I am glad that you will be 
happy.” 

“ And you will stay and see Mauuel?” 

“Yes. Iwillstay. Now I want tobe 
alone,” he added abruptly, and she 
turned into the house murmuring to 
herself, “He is so strange, I cannot 
understand. He is different, that’s what 
it is; he is different.” And with this 
somewhat obscure explanation she was 
content. 

But with the visitor it was far other- 
wise. As she disappeared from his view 
he strode out in the moonlight, and 
paced up and down with quick, nervous 
stride. The bright moon cast a fiood of 
silver light over the scene, but somehow 
the beauty seemed to have departed from 
it forever. A gentle breeze fanned his 
brow, but he was too agitated to feel its 
soothing effect. 

“T might have known it,” he mut- 
tered. ‘“ What am I, that I should hope 
to win such a prize? A wanderer, an 
outcast from my fellow men, without a 
home that I might offerher. Fool, fool 
that I was to have stayed here, when I 
might have known that she would have 
some lover among her own people. But 
what right has hetointerfere? Stay to 
see him? Yes, I shall stay, and I shall 
kill him.” 

The spark cf disappointed love had 
fired all his passionate nature, and the 
angry flames were darting forth, consum- 
ing all sense of right and justice. He 
strode rapidly up and down, as if he 
would seek relief from his torture in 
bodily exhaustion. Suddenly he stopped 
short. 

“ Bah!” he exclaimed. “A fine thing 
this, for a man like me to give up this 
way. Tothink that a gentle, timid crea- 
ture like that should make me mad with 
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pain! Ihave but to say ‘It is over,’ and 
I shall suffer no more.”’ 

But his will was weaker than his phil- 
osophy, and as he turned toward the 
house something very like a sob escaped 
him. He retired, weak and trembling 
after his struggle with himself, but it 
was not to sleep. He was more calm, 
for his capacity for suffering had ex- 
hausted itself, and there was nothing 
but a dull feeling of despair. 

He tossed about in a troubled, feverish 
sleep until daylight, and then rose and 
strode out into the open air. The at- 
mosphere of thg house seemed to stifle 
him; his old restless longing for an 
active life was upon him again, and he 
must be moving. “If I had not prom- 
ised her to see this man,” he murmured, 
“T would go now, and be among the 
mountains once more. Nature is the 
only thing that’s true, after all. Yet 
why should I wait to see him? She 
would be disappointed and unhappy, but 
am I not unhappy? I shall go.” 


Nevertheless, in spite of his determi- 
natien, he lingered on through the day, 


and into the afternoon. The day was 
hotter than any he had ever experi- 
enced, but he did not mind the weather. 
The atmosphere became more smoky, 
until the sun shone through it with a 
lurid glare. Even the Spaniards felt 
prostrated by the unusual heat, and 
Josefa glanced anxiously toward the 
mouth of the cafion through which the 
trail wound by which Manuel was to 
return. He had gone across the moun- 
tains with a herd of cattle, his only 
companion being a Mexican vaquero, 
and he had been expected to reach home 
that morning, but still he did not come. 

Suddenly a low, distant rumbling was 
heard, and a sound as of a strong wind 
blowing through the trees. The rum- 
bling increased in volume, and the earth 
began to sway with a sharp, quick mo- 
tion, that seemed to increase in force 
with each movement. 


“El temblor!’’ exclaimed Josefa, 
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springing forward with blanched cheeks. 
“ And Manuelis in the cafion! He will 
be killed, he will be killed!” 

The few horses that were near the 
house were running wildly to and fro; 
and the cattle were bellowing, adding to 
the confusion of the moment. Josefa 
rushed forward, and securing her favor- 
ite horse was on his back and speeding 
toward the cafion in a moment, despite 
his nervous and excited condition. The 
trapper rose and followed her as fast.as 
he could, and as the trail in the cafion 
was difficult for the horse, owing to the 
loosened bowlders that had:lodged across 
it and broken it away in places, he over- 
took her before she had gone far. 

“ You must not come here,” he cried. 
“The earthquake has loosened these 
bowlders and has cracked the trail, so 
that it may give way with you at any 
moment. Gg back, and if Manuel is in 
the cafion, I will find him and bring him 
safely to you.” 

“No, I must come,” she, said briefly, 
and on they went up the trail. They had 
not gone far when they came upon the 
object of their search. Manuel was lying 
in the trail, beneath an immense bowl- 
der, which, wedged between the bank 
and a small tree on the outer edge of the 
trail, rested upon his legs so that he 
could not move, though his arms and 
body were free. 

Although he was not badly hurt, his 
position was a precarious one, for the 
bowlder in striking the tree had loosened 
the roots, and the whole trail at that 
point was likely to give way at any mo- 
ment, plunging him a thousand feet 
down the precipice. 

Keeping Josefa back from the danger- 
ous point, he examined the situation 
thoroughly, and then shook his head 
gravely. 

“ There is but one way,” he muttered 
to himself, “ and anyway it will pay my 
debt. A life for a life is fair turnabout.” 
Then addressing Manuel, he said,“ When 
I tell you, push upward with your hand 
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on the bowlder, and crowd yourself as 
close to the inner wall as youcan. Do 
you understand ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Manuel. 

Stepping carefully over the crumbling 
earth he caught the small tree, and 
picked his way out until he stood over 
the precipice. 

“ Now push with all your might,” he 
cried, and giving himself a violent swing 
outward he threw all his weight upon 
the tree, it trembled a moment, and then 
the roots tore themselves loose, and tree, 
bowlder, and man, went crashing down 
the precipice. 

Josefa, who had gone back around a 
bend in the trail, heard the crash, and 
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stepping forward saw Manuel lying up- 
on the edge of the trail, released from 
the bowlder but still lying upon the 
crumbling earth. 

With a glad cry she rushed forward 
and helped him cut of his peril. Then 
she looked around for his preserver. He 
was nowhere to be seen. 

“Ah, he has gone,” she said, “He 
said he would go when you came, and 
he has run away from us. But I have 
you now, Manuel, and I am so happy.” 
Then with a little shudder, as she looked 
over the edge of the trail at the seem- 
ingly bottomless abyss, “ Suppose you 
had gone over there, Manuel. It would 
have been horrible !”’ 

H.. Elton Smith. 





THE “ BEARS” AND THE HISTORIANS. I. 


It is always curious to note how long 
it takes fora fact, still more an estimate, 
to make its way from standard histories 
into popular knowledge. The romantic 
version of the Bear Flag episode in the 
conquest of California may be said to be 
now completely discarded by all careful 
historians; yet no diminution is visible 
in the hold it has on the popular imagi- 
nation. A great deal of sifting down 
from the grave history through lighter 
books, magazine articles, newspaper par- 
agraphs,—and finally, most belated of 
all, through the text-books from which 
children get their obstinate first biases, 
—is necessary before the long refuted 
view is generally surrendered. 

With regard to events so recent as 
1846, many of the actors in which are 
still living, and about which a great 
quantity of first-hand evidence has been 
given, it would seein as if there should 
be little room for doubt of the lead- 
ing facts. Of the original participators 


in the Bear Flag movement, Bancroft 
had statements (sometimes previously in 
print, sometimes made for him) from 
Grigsby and Semple, who with Merritt 
were the original leaders of the party, 
from Ide and Ford, who took the lead im- 
mediately after, from John Bidwell, who 
joined the movement at a later stage, 
and from eight other men whom he men- 
tions by name, with the addition “and 
others.” Theoriginal company consisted 
of only thirty-three men, and it never 
rose to more than two hundred and fifty ; 
so that thirteen independent accounts 
ought to cover about all the ground that 
any one could wish to explore. Besides 
this, there was the official report of Lieu- 
tenant Misroon, who was sent from the 
ship Portsmouth to investigate the move- 
ment, the testimony of Frémont, Gilles- 
pie, and others, given to Congress in 
1848, besides Frémont’s published let- 
ters to his wife and father-in-law ; and 
there were the written accounts of 
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Vallejo himself, and of Jacob P. Leese, 
who accompanied his captivity as inter- 
preter. All this from the principal 
actors, besides all the stores of official 
documents, proclamations, and corres- 
pondence from those at a little distance. 
But indeed the difficulty of the historian 
is not default of material, but surplus of 
stories that contradict each other. So 
glaring and important are the contradic- 
tions, and so deliberately made, that the 
investigators have more than once been 
reduced to the blunt necessity of decid- 
ing which lied. 

The question on which what may be 
called standard history differs sharply 
from cherished popular belief is: Did 
Frémont and the “ Bears” help or hurt 
the American cause in 1846? Was itall 
an achievement or a blunder? 

The cnly Californian histories that 
can properly be called “standard” are 
those of the two Hittells and of Ban- 
croft, —all three cool, careful, sensible, 
and industrious; and all three founded 
Brief 


on large resources of material. 
and scattered papers on special topics 
there doubtless have been as deserving 
of credit; and reminiscences and per- 


sonal narratives of great value. Until 
the appearance of John Hittell’s History 
of San Francisco in 1876, however, Tut- 
hill’s History of California was the only 
considerable and consecutive one, and as 
near to a “standard” history as anything 
we possessed. It was written in 1865, 
and names as its sources of information 
the official reports and Congressional 
documents, the files of newspapers, and 
the oral evidence of actors in the scenes 
described, — that is, pioneer stories, 
which later historians have come to look 
on with a considerable degree of hesita- 
tion. Tuthill had no such collection of 
them as to be able to check their inac- 
curacies by each other, as it'is now pos- 
sible to do. The book is popularly 
written, and does not give specific 
authorities, or recognize doubtful points 
as such. John Hittell, however, quotes 
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it as a “good history,” and in connection 
with this very subject of the conquest. 
I gather that it is written with conscien- 
tiousness and industry, according to the 
standards of a man of newspaper train- 
ing and quite without knowledge of the 
strenuousness of modern historic re- 
search. There is also a book called 
“The Conquest of California,” by Cutts, 
published in 1847, on which both the 
Hittells depend a good deal, though 
Bancroft pays little attention to it. 
This is also based mainly on public 
documents; but I take it that both in 
the case of Tuthill and this book, they 
are such documents as had been given 
to the public in the regular government 
publications, not the more secret ones 
that have later been attainable. The 
Spanish records of California do,not 
seem to have been used at all by the 
earlier writers. 

In addition to thethree standard histo- 
ries of California that I have mentioned, 
should be named Professor Royce’s 
volume in Houghton, Mifflin, & Co’s 
American Commonwealth series, which 
while nominally a history of California 
is mainly a study of the conquest. It 
was not well received in California, but 
I cannot find that there was ever any 
serious criticism. of its statements of 
fact, but merely of its methods, some of 
its personal estimates, and so forth. It 
is founded on original sources, mainly 
those collected for Bancroft’s work, and 
is not to be reckoned without in any such 
comparison as this. 

Now on the point in question, all these 
tour later books agree perfectly, and are 
altogether at odds with the accepted and 
popular view expressed unquestioningly 
by the earlier histories of Tuthill and the 
rest. John Hittell was the first, on this 
as on several subjects, to break witha 
popular estimate. In his history of San 
Francisco, published in 1876, he says : 

The people were dissatisfied with the Mexican 
government The Californians had by long 
intercourse with foreigners grown to be distinct in 
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character and tastes from Mexicans. On one occa- 
sion they had declared themselves independent of 
Mexico, and they had expelled several Mexican gov- 
ernors. Many of the leading families . were 
connected by marriage with Americans, 

These facts were well known to the Washington 
cabinet, which had been actively scheming for sev- 
eral years to prepare the way for.a seizure of Cali- 
fornia. The American consul at Monterey, Thomas 
O. Larkin, had been instructed to get all possible 
influence with the leading native Californians. . 

Everything was going along smoothly with Lar- 
kin’s plans, when they were disturbed by the folly 
and insolence of Frémont, who had arrived early in 
the year with an armed exploring expedition, and 
instead of taking counsel with Larkin, and courting 
and conciliating the local authorities, insulted and 
defied them. The more the natives heard 
of his conduct, the angrier they got, and they ex- 
tended their denunciations to all Americans. The 
indignation was so strong that Governor Pico was 
satisfied that the proposed convention would do no 
good, [one at which it was expected to advance the 
plan of independence of Mexico, and a protectorate 
from the United States, ] so he withdrew his call for 
it, and it never met. 

The folly of Frémont was followed by the blun- 
der of the Bear Flag party. The unmeaning threats 
of a few ignorant native Californians irritated and 
perhaps alarmed the Anmtericans north of San Fran- 
cisco bay so much, that, without taking advice of the 
naval officers, of the American consul, or of the in- 
fluential and wealthy settlers living south of San 
Francisco, they revolted. Although the 
Bear Flag party acted with far more moderation 
than rebels usually do, its conduct gave great offence 
to the native Californians, and added to the difficul- 
ty of the subsequent conquest of the country. 


The war lasted nearly two years, but there was 
little fighting in California. Such as there 
was was chargeable mainly to the indis- 
cretion of Frémont and the haste of the Bear Flag 
party. On the 14th of January, 1847, Larkin wrote 
thus to the Secretary of State : 

**It-has been my object for some years to bring 
the Californians to look on our countrymen as their 
best friends. Iam satisfied that many were of that 
way of thinking, and more were becoming so. Gen- 
eral Castro, from the year 1842 to 1846, made ev- 
ery demonstration in our favor, and opened plans 
for future operations. The sudden rising 
of the party on the Sacramento under the Bear Flag, 
taking Californians’ property to a large amount, and 
other acts, completely frustrated all hopes I had of 
the friendship of the natives to my countrymen, and 
of General Castro, through fear of his people, to 
come into the arrangements I had expected. On 
the arrival of the war squadron, from June to Octo- 
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ber, this came to my knowledge more fully. Dur- 
ing the time I accompanied Commodore Stock- 
ton, I led him to believe that having taken the 
country the people would quietly submit. . . 
From this day it will require fifteen hundred troops 
to keep California, at least, or a different line of con- 
duct to conciliate. My present object is 
that the State department should know that the 
Californians were friendly, as I believe they were, 
but proper methods were not taken to conciliate 
them.” 

[A History of the City of San Francisco, pp. 99 
et seg.] 


This letter of Larkin’s is very impor- 
tant, as having in fact supplied the key 
to the whole present revision of historic 
estimates with regard to the prelimi- 
naries of the conquest. However his- 
toric perspicacity might unaided have 
come to question what the use of 
these movements was, it never could 
have penetrated the plans of Larkin 
that were interrupted by them. Larkin 
was a very methodical man, and kept 
all his correspondence with the govern- 
ment, even as to secret matters, copied 
into a book; and the book was after 
his death shown to Mr. Hittell by Mrs. 
Larkin, and became the starting point 
of his subsequent conclusions. This is, 
I suppose, the same book that afterward 
came into the possession of Mr. Ban- 
croft, and forms one of his most impor- 
tant authorities. 

Nine years later, in 1885, Theodore 
Hittell published the second volume of 
his history. In this he says of the posi- 
tion of affairs that Sloat found on ar- 


riving to take possession of the coun- 
try: 

It was important, as he had been expressly cau- 
tioned by Bancroft, to preserve the most friendly re- 
lations with the inhabitants, and therefore to do 
nothing with violence or without due deliberation 
and circumspection. It was supposed that a very 
large majority of the people of California were well 
disposed toward the United States, and that they 
would not only cheerfully enter into friendly rela- 
tions with the newcomers, but would hail with de- 
light a change of sovereignty that would insure them 
absolute peace and prosperity. And this undoubted- 
ly wouJjd have been much more the case than it now 
proved to be, if it had not been for the provocations 
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of Frémont and the Bear Flag men, the passions they 
excited, and the disgust felt by the Californians fora 
government which was supposed to be encouraging, 
or at least winking at, the proceedings they had in- 
augurated. 


The bear-flag revolution, though it was in oppo- 
sition to Frémont’s plans, nevertheless developed 
out of his operations ; and he, and through him the 
government of the United States, was naturally sup- 
posegl to be the author of it. The Californians could 
not look on it otherwise than as an act of violent ag- 
gression, regardless even of appearances. There was 
some excuse and justification for the Texas revolu- 
tion. . - But the seizure of Sonoma seemed a 
direct, open, and insolent attack, uncalled for by any 
occasion, and unqualified by any excuse. However 
well disposed the Californians may have felt toward 
the United States, this of itself was enough to dis- 
gust and embitter them ; and had it not been for 
the quarrel between the political department under 
Pico, and the military department under Castro, 
which prevented a hearty combination, it is likely 
that the only effect of the bear flag would have been 
to unite the entire people against the American flag 
and the American conquest. 

On July 2, accordingly, when Commodore Sloat 
reached Monterey, and inquired into the condition of 
the country preparatory to taking possession, he found 
it more or less excited from one end to the other 
against the Americans. The annexation of 
Texas, and the rumors of a national war had scarcely 
been able to produce a ripple of disturbance ; but 
the insolence and insults of the Frémont men and the 
bear flag men had stirred them to the depths. It 
was probably owing to the condition of affairs which 
he thus found in California —so d fferent from what 
he had expected, and so different from what he had 
a right to expect — that Sloat hesitated.for several 
days after reaching Monterey to raise the American 
flag. [Hittell’s History of California, Vol. II. pp. 
459 et seg.] 

The contents of Volume V. of the 
History of California, published in 1886 
in Bancroft’s series, are summarized in 
part as “the foolish interference of Fré- 
mont and his explorers, the diplomatic 
efforts of Larkin and Stearns to secure 
a change of sovereignty by pacific meth- 
ods, the revolutionary blunders of Ide 
and his associate settlers, and the rais- 
ing of the stars and stripes by Sloat and 
Montgomery of the navy.” When the 
writer (Mr. Henry Oak, I believe,) comes 
to the subject of the bear flag, he says: 
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The condition of affairs being as described in the 
preceding chapter, there broke out in June a revolt 
of American settlers in the Sacramento and Napa 
valleys, who, with the support of Frémont’s men, 
seized the town of Sonoma, captured several leading 
Californians, and proclaimed the country independ- 
ent. The action was startling to all but partigipants. 
It was so unexpected, so utterly inconsistent with 
the policy by which agents of the United States 
believed themselves to be making progress toward 
voluntary annexation ; the time was so strangely 
chosen, when news of war, involving a legitimate mil- 
itary occupation, was expected from day to day ; and 
indeed the affair was apparently so ill-timed, ill-ad- 
vised, and extraordinary in all its phases, that it be- 
comes necessary to study the motives that led to the 
outbreak. 


In thus presenting the real causes which led to 
the revolt of June, 1846, I have of course condemned 
the movement. That the revolt 
was unjustifiable, uncalled for, and not productive 
of good results, is not by any means all that is to be 
said against it. Its promoters were morally respon- 
sible for all the blood shed in battle, as well as for 
outrages committed by both sides on persons and 
property, before the raising of the stars and stripes ; 
and not only this, but for a bitterness of feeling be- 
tween the two races in California, which lasted for 
many years. Not only did the insurgents not con- 
tribute to the American occupation of the country, 
but they absolutely retarded it, and increased its dif- 
ficulties The men who had given 
the subject most attention, and were best qualified 
to understand the true state of affairs, believed with 
some reason that the change of flag might have been 
accomplished without resistance or bloodshed, had 
it not been for the outbreak at Sonoma, and the hos- 
tility engendered by thataffair . . . . We 
must go yet further, and besides the evils enumerated 
which were caused by the outbreak, we must hold 
the participators in that affair responsible for other 
and far more serious evils, that were averted not by 
their foresight, but by sheer good luck. Frémont 
and his companions had, it is true, reasons to believe 
that war would be declared between the United 
States and Mexico ; but they had no means of know- 
ing the date at which hostilities would begin ; and 
some of them did not reckon on or care for the dec- 
laration of war at all. Let the reader consider what 
would have been the result had war not been de- 
clared, or had the declaration been made ‘some 
months later. The country would have 
been devastated by a guerilla warfare. . . . 
Fortunately, and no thanks to the insurgents, these 
results were averted, and the insurrection was nipped 
in the bud by the action of the United States. [His- 
tory of California, V. pp. 75 e¢ seg.] 


In Royce’s study, also published in 
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1886, but earlier, the whole substance of 
the chapter, “The Secret Mission and 
the Bear Flag,” is permeated with the 
same view of the proceedings of June, 
1846. Much of this viewis implied, not 
stated, as thus: 


Now Doctor Semple became, as fortune would 
have it, the Thucydides of the Bear Flag war. If 
one objects to this assertion that in fact there was no 
real Bear Flag war, only some pillage and skirmish- 
ing, we should indeed have to admit the objection, 
but should in reply leave it to the reader to modify 
accordingly his conception of the Thucydides. 


Ina few places, however, he is explicit: 


Here, then, to sum it all up, is our country’s honor 
involved in a violation of the laws of nations, under 
circumstances of peculiar atrocity ; a war brought 
among a peaceful and in part cordially friendly peo- 
ple ; anarchy and irregular hostilities threatened and 
begun without any provocation, and with conse- 
quences that were bad enough as it happened, and 
that would have been far worse had not regular war- 
fare just then, by a happy accident, announced its 
robust and soon irresistible presence. 


And of Larkin, the man who of all 
Americans concerned with California 
during that crisis best did his duty ; the 
one official whose credit, both private 
and public, is unstained by the whole 
affair ; and who personally, if desert be 
considered, and not merely popularity, 
is every way by far the foremost among 
the men who won for us California,” he 
says : 

As an intriguer he was distinctly successful, and 
no drop of blood need have been shed in theconquest 
of California, no flavor of the bitterness of mutual 
hate need have entered, at least for that moment, 
into the lives of the two peoples who were now jointly 
to occupy the land, had Larkin been left to complete 
his task. And although Sloat’s coming would have 
found the work still incomplete, it would without the 
captain’s utterly mischievous doings, have been well 
enough advanced to insure with almost perfect cer- 
tainty the peaceful change of flags. 

For see what had been donealready, In the short 
period of less than two months, before the beginning 
of the Bear Flag absurdities, and after Gillespie’s 
coming, Larkin had already so far developed his 
intrigue as to have first of all the direct assurance 
of Castro’s own aid in a plan to declare the country 
independent of Mexico. Had the Mexican war 
been postponed a few months or a year, and had the 
gallant captain not appeared on the ground in the 
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north, California would have been ready to drop into 
our basket like a mellow apple. [California, pp. 161 
et seg.] 

Now to turn from the recent historians 
to Tuthill, we find a wholly different 
understanding. His opinion of the Bear 
Flag proceedings is, like Royce’s very 
opposite one, diffused through the whole 
account in a manner unfavorable to quo- 
tation, but I find a few explicit passages. 
He speaks of the personal struggle of 
Castro and Pico, and then: 


In the spring of the following year . . . . 
there glided in from over the mountains at the east 
a young man with a little party of old mountaineers, 
whose appearance brought all Castro’s schemes to a 
halt, and put a period to the civil wars and the old 
times in California together. 

A hint was enough for one so ambitious as Fré- 
mont, and if he was not instructed, he certainly was 
most fortunate in his instincts. A differentissue to the 
revolution he inaugurated might have overwhelmed 
him with reproach. As it resulted, he had the per- 
fect and flattering indorsement of the secretary of 
state. The South was delighted with the new area 
of slavery, and the North, admiring the gallantry 
of the conqueror, lay [séc] all the blame of “ plotting 
to rob Mexico ” on the shoulders of the administra- 
tion. 


home, and jealousy 


When spite dogged Fré.nont 
attempted to crush him, the people pronounced him 
the genuine ‘‘ conqueror of California,” and only 
narrowly missed a few years later making him presi- 
dent of the United States. 


It should be remembered that Tuthill 
wrote without a suspicion of the trans- 
actions that had taken place through 
Larkin. The recollection of this ig- 
norance that anything was being done 
to get California, and the predominant 
fear at that time that England would 
soon try to get it, must be kept in mind 
in reading contemporary accounts, or 
those given in the succeeding years and 
going to make up the body of popular 
tradition. 

It should not be supposed, however, 
that this popular tradition of admiration 
for the Bear Flag proceedings is a uni- 
versal one. I have myself found that 
all with whom I have talked of the more 
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thoughtful men who were here in the 
period immediately succeeding the con- 
quest,—the period during which the 
tradition was growing up and becoming 
fixed,—condemn the action of Frémont 
and the settlers, in greater or less degree, 
and even without knowledge of the Lar- 
kin secret mission. The only one of 
these opinions that is in writing, and 
.therefore capable of exact quotation, is 
in a letter from Reverend S. H. Willey, 
a pioneer of ’49, who made rather a 
special study of the bear flag episode at 
one time, in consequence of a personal 
friendship with Ford, the acting captain 
of the “ Bears” up to the time when 
Frémont took command of them. Ford 
wrote out for him an account of the af- 
fair, which Doctor Willey afterwards 
published. “I was led at first, by my 
friend Ford’s account,” Doctor Willey 
writes, “to attach great importance to 
the bear flag, and rate the ‘ battalion’ as 
patriotic. More study and knowledge 


takes down my esteem materially.” And 


elsewhere: “The more I learn of pre- 
State days, the more I am convinced that 
Gen. Bidwell’s testimony is right,” (viz. 
that the outbreak was without occasion), 
He has heard of the Ide book, “ claiming 
for Wm. B. that he and his revolution- 
ized California. Many have said Gen. 
Frémont did it. None of them did it. 
Commodore Sloat and the navy did it.” 

I am told by Mr. John Hittell that he 
has found, in conversation with many 
old settlers, a strong feeling against the 
acts of that June. But they have not 
been disposed to take issue publicly 
with the statement of the matter com- 
ing from the actors. Bancroft’s vol- 
ume quotes on the subject Jacob Leese, 
Alfred Robinson, Abel Stearns, and 
Captain Folsom, from manuscript au- 
thority in his possession These men, 
as all Californians know, were repre- 
sentative “solid men” among the 
American residents in California. Leese 
says that Castro, at Sonoma a few days 
before the revolt, said he was in favor 
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of the United States taking possession. 
Robinson says the Bear movement 
greatly embittered the hostile feeling 
roused by Frémont’s previous actions ; 
Captain Folsom wrote in 1847 that “ well 
disposed Californians were driven into 
hostility by the ill-advised, injudicious, 
and dishonest conduct of our ownagents, 
[meaning not Larkin, but the others, 
whom he then supposed to be agents, | 
and the country has been constantly 
agitated, and much of the time in open 
hostility to the American cause in con- 
sequence.” Bancroft addsthat he “might 
multiply evidence in the shape of such 
opinions.” 

The views of the Californians them- 
selves, and those of Frémont and the 
Bear men themselves, will complete this 
collection of opinion. Bancroft’s history 
says that the Californians, almost with- 
out exception, express the same view as 
Larkin, Folsom, and the others, adding, 
“sometimes in the most extravagant lan- 
guage.” He cites nothing from them, 
however. Castro appears from the mo- 
ment Frémont’s movements began, to 
have throwr asidethe idea of any dealings 
with the Americans, and never admitted 
afterward that he had entertained such. 
At the time, he believed that the whole 
thing proceeded from the government 
of the United States, and expressed in 
his proclamations deep indignation at 
the “base and contemptible policy”’ of 
its agents; and at the close of the con- 
quest he returned to Mexico, refusing 
to live under the United States govern- 
ment. Vallejo, on the other hand, seems 
never to have been shaken in his friend- 
liness toward American possession, nor 
to have confused the bear flag men with 
the regular American forces. His wife, 
who must have taken her views from 
him, wrote to him, when the United 
States flag was raised at Sonoma: “ For 
two nights the servants have not slept 
in my room; the danger is past, fora 
captain from Sauzalito put the 
American flag on the staff where before 
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was the bear. In those days 
were great fiestas, all of us shouting 
with pleasure and waving our handker- 
chiefs ; but the Osos were very sad. I 
heard the wife of Captain Sears say that 


her husband said the American flag had : 


come too soon, and all his work was 
lost. I and sister Rosa are not afraid 
any more for your life, and that of Sal- 
vador and Don Luis.” 

There is no question as to what Fré- 
mont and the Bears themselves thought 
of the proceedings of the June before 
the conquest, for it is from them that the 
current estimate proceeded. Frémont’s 
letters and testimony before Congress, 
Benton’s letters and speeches, the con- 
firmatory testimony of Gillespie, and 
Hensley, and others of his men, 
Revere’s book, and the writings of 
bear flag men, principally Semple,— 
these have been the direct sources of 
the belief that the prompt action in the 
north was the real conquest of Califor- 
nia or an important part of it. There 
are a few exceptions to the faith of the 
bear flag men in their own work: Har- 
grave, whose manuscript record is set 
down in Bancroft’s bibliography as the 
best, thinks the movement bad, and says 
he only joined it as a choice of evils; 
and the general tone of all Bidwell has 
said is to the same effect. But there 
is no room for question as to the belief 
of the original thirty-three. The remi- 
niscences all agree in describing the out- 
break as a sort of panic, resulting from 
their belief that the Californians were 
about to attack them, and Frémont’s 
suggestion that they take the aggres- 
sive themselves ; and developing thence 
into a scheme to go onand make Califor- 
nia inaependent, in imitation of Texas. 
The scheme differed from the govern- 
ment’s in this : the government planned 
that the settlers and Californians jointly 
should take California from Mexico, the 
bear men conceived that the settlers 
should take California from the Califor- 
nians primarily, and incidentally from 
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Mexico. The conquest did ultimately 
proceed on this line of American domi- 
nance, and they all felt that they had 
carried the work up to an advanced point 
and then left it to the stronger hands of 
the navy. ._ Ide indeed, who with Doctor 
Semple went furthest in enthusiasm for 
the movement, believed, in the words of 
his brother, that before the navy inter- 
fered, “the civiland military authority of 
Mexico had been thoroughly wiped out ; 
California was not and had not been, 
from the 15th of June to the 5th of July, 
under Mexican rule. She was what her 
rude national flag from day to day pro- 
claimed, the California Republic.” The 
bear flag government possessed undis- 
puted the “ entire functions and prerog- 
atives of national independence.” No 
one but Ide seems to have taken their 
achievement quite as seriously as this, 
however. 

With Frémont, it was different. He 
could not have drifted like the settlers ; 
he necessarily had some definite plan 
and view of his own action, and neces- 
sarily has weighed it and its consequen- 
ces since. He has been called upon to 
testify as to these in every possible way 
since, and is on record in letters, formal 
evidence, interviews, and finally in his 
recent autobiography, — which I‘ take, 
being the latest, as the most authorita- 
tive expression of his own estimate of 
his work. It was published in 1886. He 
says of his decision to turn back from 
Klamath Lake : “ This decision was the 
first step in the conquest of California ;” 
and again, ‘If the work on land had not 
been done on which Commodore Sloat 
based his raising of the American flag, 
Admiral Seymour wouldhave raised that 
of England, and California would have 
been lost to us.” The substance of a 
number of pages on the subject is, that 
he had been charged by the government 
before he left home to stand ready to 
intervene at need to secure California to 
the United States, using his discretion 
as to means; that when he learned from 
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Gillespie the imminence of war with 
Mexico, he decided the time had come; 
and being satisfied that the English 
were waiting near the coast, and would 
take some step to establish a claim on 
California the instant they heard of the 
outbreak of war, he determined that it 
was necessary to make some demonstra- 
tion of an intention on the part of the 
United States to occupy the country, as 
a sort of stop-gap until Sloat should 
arrive ; that when Sloat did arrive this, 
in fact, proved the turning point of the 
conquest, for he supposed the action to 
have been directly ordered by the gov- 
ernment, and to warrant him in raising 
the United States flag, which he had not 
felt sufficiently authorized to do before. 
Frémont quotes from the California 
Claims debate in Congress, the opinion of 
several members that the conquest of 
California was due to him, and eulogies 
of his “ sagacity, promptness, and decis- 
ion.” Of course endorsement of “ Fré- 
mont’s course” is not identical with 
endorsement of the bear flag movement; 
but his connection with it was, by his 
own account, which agrees in the main 
with all the others, nearly complete. 


It will be seen that a summary of the 
statements of historians with regard to 
the single point of the relation of the 
June events to the conquest, has already 
made a considerable article. On each 
detail of these events, and of Frémont’s 
preceding movements, a similar compi- 
lation could be made. 

To give some idea of the range of as- 
sertion covered by theextant statements, 
(first-hand, or immediately based on first - 
hand accounts,) let me give the two ex- 
treme ones that I have seen. The first 
is brief,— the account of Frémont’s pro- 
ceedings given in the “Charleston 
resolutions” presented to him on his 
return :— 

His friends ana associates, jn common with the 


people of Charleston in general, particulariy admire 
and approve the heroic conduct of Colonel Frémont 
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in repelling an unprovoked an | unmanly attack made 
upon him by Governor [sc] Castro with a vastly 
superior force, and the promptitude and energy with 
which, with a mere handful of men, he not only 
defeated but pursued his enemy, surprising and cap- 
turing forts strongly defended with ordnance and 
men, and eventually taking possession of the prov- 
ince, and, withthe American citizens resident there- 
in, declaring its independence. 


The other is from a manuscript in my 
possession, taken down in shorthand 
from the lips of a venerable Don, a mem- 
ber of one of the great Californian fami- 
lies, and himself active in the proceed- 
ings of 46. This gentleman says that 
he, then an officer of the Mexican army, 
was living in Contra Costa county. Ru- 
mors of Frémont’s movements were 
brought by Indians, and an officer was 
sent “to observe the movements of this 
assortment of filibusters, Pike county 
adventurers, Missourians, and the tag- 
rag and bobtail generally of the dregs 
of western civilization.” | Frémont 
camped at Sonoma, and there compelled 


Vallejo, by threats against his life, to 
surrender “personal property to a large 
extent,” besides the military stores. 
After this, Vallejo, his brother, and Don 
Leese were sent to Sutter’s fort, and 


kept imprisoned. “By this time the 
bear flag had become generally known 
as that of a party of freebooters and 
land pirates.” 

The Mexican officer, Dela Torre, who 
was watching Frémont, was not as cau- 
tious as his orders required, and was 
surprised by Frémont on a sortie down 
the Sonoma Valley, but returned fire 
bravely, and killed two, wounded five, 
and captured a number of the Osos, and 
then fell back to San Rafael, whence 
they were taken by a vessel to San Fran- 
cisco. Frémont and his banditti fol- 
lowed to San Rafael, and there murdered 
Mr. Berryessa and the two Haro boys. 
He then marched to Sutter’s Fort, in- 
creased his forces,and went to Monterey. 
Here he seized ex-Governor Alvarado, 
and extorted from him, under threats of 
death, a deed to the Mariposa grant,— 
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drawn to himself personally. Thence 
he marched back toward San José, and 
was met at Natividad—north of Mon- 
terey, near the Mission San Juan— by a 
small Mexican force, by which he was 
completely routed, losing about forty 
men, and all his baggage and cannon. 
Many of the bodies were brought and 
buried at San Rafael. The shattered 
gang, however, soon reorganized, still 
recognizing Frémont as their chief, and 
taking advantage of the withdrawal of 
the Mexican troops to meet Stockton, 
who had appeared in the south, “ fighting 
as would be expected from a gentleman 
of his standing, under the stars «and 
stripes. The Mexicans found him a very 
different. foeman to Frémont. With 
Stockton they found trained soldiers and 
sailors, gallant, and familiar with the 
usages of legitimate and honorable 
warfare, — Missourians, Pike County 
filibusters, and riffraff composing the 
following of Frémont. And this was 
one of the difficulties with the Califor- 
nians, never being able to understand 
how it was the United States govern- 
ment allowed Frémont to march back 
and forth throughout the State without 
putting a stop to his unauthorized pro- 
ceedings.” 

Stockton soon brought the country to 
honorable terms of surrender; and the 
Californians settled down, realizing 
“that the movements of Frémont had 
been altogether without authority.” 
Yet, even after the peace, Frémont 
“and those left of his buccaneering 
party’ appeared late one night at the 
ranch of the narrator, and demanded 
admittance as “General Frémont’s 
troops.” They were admitted, given all 
they wished to eat and drink, and their 
pack animals loaded with provisions, but 
stayed to ransack the house, “stealing 
money, jewelry, silks, and anything of 
value they could lay their hands on, in- 
cluding some of the family plate, bear- 
ing the initials of the owner.” Years 
after, a kinswoman of Frémont was 
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dining with the Don, and recognizing 
the initials on his table service, told him 
with pleasure that she had seen the same 
device at Frémont’s table, on plate pre- 
sented him as a token of esteem by a 
California friend, and valued as such by 
himself and family. According to a 
second-hand account I have received, the 
old Don answered grandly: “ Madam, 
wherever you see that device, you see my 
property’; but his own statement says 
only that he told her, that “the plate, so 
far from being a gift, was looted.” 

He adds: “It was a common practice 
with this filibustering party to possess 
themselves of everything valuable, and 
when asked for a receipt, would answer, 
‘The only receipt we give is a sight of 
the bear flag.’ Commodore Stockton in 
all his dealings with the Californians was 
most particular to pay for everything 
he needed for the use of his troops, and 
left no rancorous feelings behind him. 
His memory is held in high esteem by 
all old Californians and Mexicans, and 
it is related that he did his utmost to 
put a stop to the bear flag depredations, 
going so far even as to order the arrest 
of Frémont.” 

This narrative which is, I am told, but 
asample one, gives us a hint of the form 
in which the bear flag tradition exists 
among the conquered people. 

I may touch here on a third tradition, 
which, as I write, is related to me for 
the first time, with full belief: That 
Vallejo’s capture at Sonoma was prear- 
ranged between himself and Fremont, 
—including such details as his wife’s 
fainting,—the soldiers having been sent 
away in preparation for the drama. It is 
really impossible for any one who has not 
talked with a number of the men of ’46 
of both races, or read their reminis- 
cences, to have any conception of the ex- 
tent to which, as Dr. Royce says, the 
whole subject is “turbid with popular 
legend.” The ground between these 


extremes is oceupied with what the folk 
lore scholars call “variants.” 


The facts 
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agreed upon by the histories that I have 
called standard, are as follows: 
Frémont returned to the Sacramento 
Valley from Klamath Lake at the end 
of May. Whether because of his mys- 
terious return, or rumors of war about 
to break out with Mexico, or talk of In- 
dian troubles, the settlers, especially the 
trappers, adventurers, and roving immi- 
grants, were in an excited condition, and 
almost at once stories that Castro was 
about to bring a force and expel them, 
gained currency. A number gathered 
about Frémont’s camp,—for the ‘most 
part not ranchers, but the roving class 
who had little torisk. A party of these, 
under a trapper named Merritt, went 
out (Frémont says at his instigation) to 
begin hostilities by capturing a band of 
horses that were being taken around the 
bay to Santa Clara, to Castro, — some- 
where from a hundred and seventy to 
three hundred horses with eleven or 
fourteen men. (I have a manuscript be- 
longing to Doctor Willey, in which Val- 


lejo says: “De Arce got no ‘ Govern- 
ment horses,’ nor any other horses at 
San Rafael, but I let him have forty head 
of well broken ones for Castro’s troop- 
ers, according to a promise I made the 


General.” And again, commenting on 
Ford’s statement that there were twenty- 
three men: “Eighteen of these were 
men in ‘buckram.’ De Arce left Sonoma 
with but three soldiers and one va- 
quero.”’) 

Merritt’s party of eight captured these 
horses and returned to Frémont’s camp. 
It had been decided either in consulta- 
tion with Frémont beforehand (Frémont 
himself intimates so) or on their way to 
seize the horses, to go to Sonoma and 
capture the principal men there ; and 
the same day, with the company in- 
creased to twenty, Bancroft says, they 
started from Frémont’s camp, recruiting 
on the way; they were thirty-two or 
thirty-three in number when they 
reached Sonoma. This had been in 
former years a military post, but was 
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entirely undefended now, a mere knot 
of adobe houses and the old mission 
church. Merritt’s party softly surround- 
ed General Vallejo’s house, roused him 
from bed, and the leaders, going in, ex- 
plained their purpose. His brother and 
Prudon were also captured and brought 
in, and Leese came in. The leaders ac- 
cepted the parole of the prisoners ; but 
the rest of the party refused to ratify 
this, and the written agreement was dis- 
regarded, “ before the ink on the signa- 
ture was dry,” Vallejo complains. ° 

Doctor Willey’s manuscript (a series 
of comments noted by Vallejo on the 
margin of Ford’s account), says here: 
“ The editorial sub-heading and Ford’s 
narrative, which speaks of ‘A gallant 
charge,—‘ Surprise of the centinel and 
making prisoners of the garrison,’ is like 
a great deal of history—not one word of 
truth in such statements. There was no 
sentinel on guard, and not a man in the 
garrison. There was not a solitary sol- 
dier here at the time except my orderly. 
Leese was not made a prisoner until ar- 
rival at Frémont’s camp, a few miles 
above Sutter’s fort on the American 
River, whither he accompanied the party 
at my request to act as interpreter.” 
And later, on a reference tothe “ fort ”’: 
“No fort was ever built in Sonoma.” 

General Bidwell also writes to Doctor 
Willey, in comment on the same account 
from Ford: “There was, I think, noth- 
ing to amount to a ‘garrison.’ Some of 
the best and most truthful men I have 
ever known in my life have possessed 
the weakness of transforming small 
skirmishes into great battles !” 

When it came to decision of what was 
to be done with the prisoners, it ap- 
peared that they were not acting under 
any definite orders from Frémont, and 
there may have been some panic and 
unwillingness to take any further re- 
sponsibility ; while some were disposed 
to plunder and restrained by the leaders. 
Ide describes his appeal that they had 
gone too far to draw back, and that if 
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they were not conquerors they were rob- 
bers, as the only thing that checked a 
prompt disintegration. At all events, 
they finally sent the prisoners to Fré- 
mont’s camp, with nine of their number. 
Frémont sent or took them to Sutter’s 
fort, where they were locked upand kept, 
more or less uncomfortably, for two 
months. 

Meanwhile the men at Sonoma chose 
Ide governor and Ford lieutenant, pro- 
claimed California an independent re- 
public, and devised and raised the bear 
flag. (It is interesting to quote in pass- 
ing what Bidwell writes Doctor Willey 
of the Todd who painted this flag: “I 
knew Todd — he was a nephew of Mrs. 
Lincoln, and I believe was brought up 
by, or at least lived with, his uncle Ab- 
raham Lincoln.”) Todd was sent to 
Yerba Buena to notify Montgomery, 
the commander of a United States ves- 
sel lying in the harbor, of what had hap- 
pened, and perhaps also to get powder. 
Montgomery received the news with 
much misgiving, refused to give any 
powder, and sent Lieutenant Misroon 
to look into the matter and use personal 
influence to prevent disorder. Bancroft 
thinks he went before Todd arrived, 
and at Vallejo’s request. He remained 
two days, preserving a neutral attitude, 
returned on the 18th, and reported that 
he thought there was no danger of out- 
rages. . 

Next,day two men sent out after pow- 
der fell into the hands of a guerilla party 
of Californians, and were murdered,— 
it is said with torture; but the Califor- 
nians deny it, and Bancroft does not 
consider it proved. Four men whom 
Ford sent to find what had become of 
them and to get powder, had a fight with 
about the same number of Californians 
on the 21st. About this time, probably 
alarmed by the guerilla party, a number 
of settlers gathered to Sonoma,: with 
their families, increasing the fighting 
force, perhaps, to a hundred. 

On the 23d, according to Bancroft, 
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who has far more material for exact de- 
tails than Hittell, Ford with some eight- 
een men went out to rescue one or more 
of the party, who had stumbled into the 
hands of the guerillas, encountered the 
Californians, and defeated them. Of 
this skirmish, the sole battle of the 
“Bear Flag War,” I cannot find any 
more that is agreed upon by the histo- 
rians than is contained in that one sen- 
tence. Ford himself says that with 
fourteen men, (having left four to guard 
a few prisoners picked up at the ranches, ) 
he defeated eighty-six Californians, and 
carried some prisoners and four hundred 
horses back to Sonoma. Hittell says 
only that the Californians were much 
more numerous than Ford’s men; Ban- 
croft that they were forty-six ; Vallejo 
notes on Ford’s account “forty-three.” 
A “History of the Bear Flag Revolt, by 
a Committee of Citizens,” (credited 
mainly to Ide,) published in 1847, says 
there were two hundred. Boggs? (ex- 
governor of Missouri, and one of the 
Bear men) says the Californians used 
cannon, and the Secretary of War in his 
official report to Congress, mentionsnine 
pieces of artillery among their losses. 
Martin,' who claims to have been there, 
names Gibson as the commander; an- 
other says Grigsby ; Tuthill and others 
give the command to Frémont, and keep 
thecannon story. Fowler'says that the 
men could scarcely be restrained from 
sacking the ranches ; Vallejo, in his Ban- 
croft -manuscript, that they did sack 
them, and beat to death the venerable 
Damaso Rodriguez before the face of his 
daughters and grand-daughters: in his 
notes for Dr. Willey, however, he says 
nothing of the sort. Bancroft says the 
Californian force was the guerilla party 
spoken of, re-enforced by some men sen 
across the bay by Castro, under De la 
Torre; Hittell that it was the guerillas 
only. 

This will give a sample of the state of 
history as to the details. It is interest 


1Quoted by Bancroft. 
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ing to complete it with Bidwell’s mar- 
ginal note: 

“Two or three days after this I went 
from Sacramentoto Sonoma. This skir- 
mish or battle of Ford’s was the only 
fighting there had been, and Ford was 
spoken of as having shown both coolness 
and courage. Theaccounts of the num- 
ber of the enemy and the killed at the 
time were conflicting. Some said Dela 
Torre’s men numbered forty, and some 
seventy,— some said two were killed, 
and some eight were killed. Those 
engaged in the battle disagreed. 

“The tendency to lofty flights in the 
descriptions given of battles in early 
times is to me no new thing,— it is some- 
thing that even good men — men intend- 
ing to be truthful — are not always free 
from.” 


Frémont meanwhile had left the 


Buttes, and come to New Helvetia, 
which Sutter, who was a Mexican offi- 
cial, at once yielded to him ; and now, 
hearing that Castro was about to attack 


Sonoma, and receiving a letter from 
Ford (Ford says the letter was to Mer- 
ritt) saying that no one had any confi- 
dence in Ide, and begging him to join 
them, he went to Sonoma with a com- 
pany of seventy to ninety ; reached there 
on the 25th; and next day, with Ford 
and about one hundred and thirty men 
in their two commands, went on to San 
Rafael to follow up the Californian party 
defeated by Ford. Here an old man and 
two boys, Californians of good families, 
fell into their hands, and were immedi- 
ately shot, — by Kit Carson, it is said. 
Accounts disagree as to whether it was 
by order of Frémont or not. Letters on 
their bodies, and others that were inter- 
cepted, hurried Ford and Frémont back 
to meet an attack on Sonoma. There 
they. found the letters a trick, intended 
to give De la Torre time' to escape 
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across the bay,—which he accomplished 
before they could get back to San Ra- 
fael. Captain William D. Phelps of the 
bark Moscow, which was lying at Sauce- 
lito, met Frémont on his return, and 
undoubtedly took sides with him, but in 
just what way the stories do not’agree, 
Bancroft says that ‘the aided them to 
cross to San Francisco, and spike the 
guns at the then deserted forts, after 
which they returned, carrying off Mr. 
Ridley, who was understood to sympa- 
thize with the Californians. Hittell does. 
not mention this incident at all. Inthe 
notes in my hands, Bidwell says of De 
la Torre’s retreat : 

“T can but think De la Torre’s force 
greatly magnified. Castro never had 
force enough to make a stand anywhere, 
[I] am unwilling, therefore, to believe 
that he or any one else had much of a 
force at San Pablo— there was a rumor 
to that effect, but I have no knowledge 
that it was so—I doubtit. There was 
a great difference between fact and 
rumor in those days.” 

By the 4th of July Frémont had re- 
turned to Sonoma, and on the 4th or 
5th a convention of Americans was 
held there, at which Ide was deposed, 
and Frémont took command of the 
bear forces, joining them with his own, 
to the undying grievance of Ide. 

These joint forces — about three hun- 
dred and fifty men — were Frémont’s 
“California battalion.” It left Sonoma 
at once with the intent of marching to 
meet Castro, but being overtaken by 
the news of Sloat’s arrival, and the rais- 
ing of the United States flag at Sonoma 
on the 10th, went to Monterey, and 
soon joined the regular American forces, 
This ended the bear flag episode; but 
of course legends may attach to it that 
really rose in connection with the later 
movements of the battalion. 

M. W. Shinn. 
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A STRANGE VOYAGE. 


I pon’T believe that any one else, be- 
fore or since, ever started to’go to Cal- 
ifornia, and was carried to the.coast of 
Africa instead. It was a strange voy- 
age, —a strange voyage, and no one I 
knew was ever able to explain it.” 

Thus quoth a tiny old lady, sitting in 
her rocking chair on the vine-grown 
porch of her cozy home, a house with 
historical associations, the second door 
north from California on Dupont Street. 
She is a sweet-faced old lady, with her 
gray-brown hair neatly tucked back un- 
der a lace cap, and her clear blue eyes 
look out with a child’s simplicity of spir- 
it, belying the faint tracery of wrinkles 
and the three score and ten years that 
have brought them. Her story given in 


her own language adds a curious chap- 
ter to the experiences of our pioneer 


women, and the difficulties that beset 
them in making the long journey to the 
new land and the new civilization. 


I was born in New York, but my fa- 
ther moved to New Orleans when I was 
a child, and it is the only home that I 
can remember, before I came to Califor- 
nia. About fifty years ago I was mar- 
ried to Thomas Loudenslager, a New 
Orleans butcher : they called them “ gen- 
tleman butchers” then, to distinguish 
them from the negro butchers, who had 
most of the retail trade. My husband 
provided steamers with supplies, and 
was a fairly prosperous man,— but he 
died, leaving me with small means and 
four little children. I had relatives in 
San Francisco and decided to come here 
and live, but it was a long time before 
I could see my way clear to get here, for 
I had a great dread of the Isthmus, I 
thought I'd go, if only I didn’t have to 
go that way. 

At last, in the spring of 1852, I heard 


a ship was to leave the port of New Or- 
leans and come right through to Cali- 
fornia, and I took passage on her with 
my four children. I paid a thousand 
dollars in gold for my ticket. My oldest 
child was ten years old and my young- 
est three,— quite a family to bring such 
a long distance. 

The steamship we took passage on was 
the Fannie, and she was advertised to 
start on a four months’ trip to Califor- 
nia, by way of the Straits of Magellan. 
She was commanded by a man named 
Captain Pennick, but her owner was a 
northern man named White, who had 
come down there and fixed her up for 
the purpose. 

Well, when we got on board we found 
that the vessel was overloaded. I don’t 
know how many tons she was, or any- 
thing of that kind, for I was no sailor, 
—though I promise you I got to feel 
like one before I left her,— but she had 
between three and four hundred passen- 
gers on board, just fifty more than the 
law allowed her to carry. 

We went down to the Balize, at the end 
of the long harbor that leads from New 
Orleans to the Gulf, and we lay there 
three days. We had some pretty big 
people on board, and a good many smart 
ones.’ One of them was a Lawyer Ham- 
ilton, who died here a few yearsago. He 
was with his wife; he’d just run away 
with her from Charleston or somewhere, 
and he was ina great hurry to get off 
somewhere, you see. Then there wasa 
Mrs. Lucas and her husband, Missouri- 
ans. I remember them very plainly, be- 
cause it was the first time I ever heard 
say of people being purse-proud, and I 
know the other passengers used to say 
that they were purse-proud. There was 
a Mrs. Redington, who was coming out 
here to join her husband,— they lived at 
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North Beach, and she died there about 
a year ago; and there was a Mrs. Ward, 
who was coming out to join her husband 
too, her little boy, four years old with 
her. They both died on the way, first 
the little boy and then the poor young 
mother. One of the passengers was a 
Miss Carrigan, and afterwards she mar- 
ried a man by the name of Grace, who 
was one of the passengers. Let me see 
who else there was! I dont see what 
ails me, that I can’t remember names 
better. There was a Mrs. Waterman and 
her daughter Fannie, and a Mrs. Cham- 
bers, a lady who got sick and died soon 
after she got here. I don’t seem to re- 
member any more, but there were any 
number of professional men, lawyers 
and doctors, and such, and when they 
found we were going to sea in such a 
shape, they made a great fuss. We laid 


three days at the Balize, as I said, most 
eat up by mosquitoes, and all the while 
they kept telegraphing back that there 
were fifty more people on board than 


could be accommodated; for the men 
were sleeping round everywhere, on ta- 
bles and on the floor, you see. But all 
the answer they could get was: “ Pro- 
ceed to sea!” “ Proceed to sea!” How 
in the world the captain ever managed 
to clear the customhouse with his un- 
lawful load in the first place, was always 
a mystery to every one else on board ; but 
he had, and as the passengers could n’t 
get the authorities to interfere and pre- 
vent her sailing, there was nothing left 
but to follow orders,— and so put out to 
sea. 

Lawyer Hamilton’s young wife was 
sick by this time, and he was greatly 
worried about her, and about the ship, 
and about the queer look of everything. 
He had a mean kind of a stateroom, 
and he tried to get the captain to change 
with him so that his wife could be more 
comfortable, and offered him a hundred 
dollars just to make the change. The 
captain only laughed in his face: 

“ Not for five hundred!” said he. 
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“ Then what am I going todo?” asked 
Hamilton. “ Here’s my wife sick in this 
wretched hole, in an overcrowded ship. 
What in God’s name am I goiny todo?” 

“You shouldn’t have come,” said the 
captain, and that was all the satisfaction 
Hamilton or any one else could get out 
of him. 

Then Hamilton, who was avery sharp 
man, tried another tack. He found that 
the captain meant to put into port at the 
Island of St. Thomas, to take on fuel 
and water. 

“ Captain, what is your idea about put- 
ting into the Island of St. Thomas?” 
he asked. 

“T want to take on coal and water,” 
said the captain. 

This was just as we were getting out 
of the gulf. 

“Have you ever been in Savannah, 
captain?” said Hamilton. 

“Well, no, I never have,” said the 
captain. 

“ What? A captain of your age and 
experience, never been in the harbor of 
Savannah, the prettiest harbor in the 
world! I am surprised,” exclaimed the 
young man, pretending to be greatly 
astonished. “ Why don’t you go there 
for wood and water, instead of St. Thom- 
as? You could get your fuel there just 
as well, and see thé prettiest place you 
ever saw in your life.” 

Well, the end of it was that Hamilton 
persuaded the captain to put into Sa- 
vannah. He had good reasons for doing 
this, for he himself was a Georgian, and 
he knew the harbor laws at Savannah 
were very strict. He wanted to catch 
the captain, you see. 

So we no sooner got into port than 
five families left the ship and went toa 
hotel, and they stirred up the whole city 
about the ship, and the condition of mat- 
ters on it. They charged that she was 
nothing but an old tub, and was n’t sea- 
worthy, and should n’t be allowed to go 
to sea, and that she had more passengers 
than the law allowed, and I don’t know 
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what all. This was on Sunday that we 
got there, and they got off, and early 
Monday morning the officers came down 
there, and the long and the short of it 
was that we were tied up there two 
months. 

Some of the passengers went on to 
New York, and had the owner of the 
ship arrested and put in prison. There 
was some sort of a trial, and he was com- 
pelled to put the extra passengers on 
another boat: to provide passage for 
them, seeing they’d paid, you under- 
stand ; and so he chartered the clipper 
ship Dakotah,—I think that was her 
name,—and fifty of our passengers left 
and went on her. 

But there we were, tied up to the 
wharf, with no prospect of moving. 
Some of us had n’t much of any money 
left after paying our passage, and some 
of those that had left had seized the 
cargo and sold it to repay themselves. 
So we had no cargo and no provisions, 
and we were as far as ever from the place 
we 'd started to go to. 

Three petitions, signed by the passen- 
gers on the ship, were sent on to Wash- 
ington, asking the government to re- 
prieve the ship for the good of the pas- 
sengers that stayed on her, and at last 
word came that we might refit her or do 
anything we liked with her. — In fact, 
they gave the vessel over to us, to do 
exactly as we pleased. I tell you the 
passengers were glad when they heard 
this, and we went to work and between 
us we raised enough to get what was 
needed, and to make a pretty good start 
again. 

The understanding was that we were 
to go straight to Rio Janeiro, and from 
there round through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, but do you think we went there? 
Where do you suppose Captain Pennick 
took us next? Right to the coast of 
Africa, if you’ll believe me! “What 
for?” The mercy knows. I never did, 
and none of the other passengers were 
any wiser. 
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He put into Monrovia, on the coast of 
Liberia, and he hada dreadful time get- 
ting there. He’d never have been there 
before, you see, and didn’t know the 
first thing about it. A fine job he made 
of it. He had to burn upall the benches 
and tables and things that could be 
burned, to keep. up steam when he passed 
Cape Frio, and then he got a mile away 
from the place he was making for, and 
he could n’t get across the bar, and the 
natives came out in boats and took us 
ashore. There was no wharf, and we 
had to land in the surf. Such a time as 
we had! When the boat ran in, the 
niggers would grab it, but it usually had 
to be run in the second time before they 
could get a good hold onit. Then every- 
one had to jump up and graba nigger. I 
tell you the children jumped like mon. 
keys, but some of the older people had a 
great time getting ashore. 

Monrovia was a little bit of a place at 
that time. Perhaps you know it was 
colonized by slaves who had been freed 
by their masters and sent there. One 
lot of a hundred had been freed by a 
New Orleans man, and there were some 
I knew. They had very comfortable 
cabins, and the natives of the country 
were slaves to them. A darkey by the 
name of Ellis was the governor, and he 
had a very nice old negress for his wife, 
and they had schools, and a church, and 
a courthouse. 

They kept us in their cabins, and we 
had an abundance of fruit and were 
very comfortable, but that hardly satis- 
fied us, for it wasn’t California. Besides, 
we had a great deal of sickness among 
us. The ship’s doctor had been left at 
Savannah. He.had given some public 
lectures there, to replenish the apothe- 
cary stores of the ship out of the money 
that he took in, and then when he gave 
out some of the medicines to poor people 
he treated free of charge when we were 
there, they would n’t let him come back 
on the ship,—the officers would n’t, and 
so we left himthere. There were some 
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doctors among the passengers, but it 
was n’t the same thing as having a regu- 
lar doctor aboard. 

Three weeks they kept us there, tak- 
ing on wood and water, and when they 
had taken as long as they could to do 
it, and the captain didn’t show a sign 
of moving, four or five large Kentuck- 
ians that we had on board went to the 
captain and asked him what he meant 
to do. 

The captain told them he did n’t know 
what to do, for he had n’t any provis- 
ions, and he could n’t start for California 
with a shipload of passengers without 
anything to feedthem with on the way. 

Then the Kentuckians told him that 
if he did n’t take that ship out of harbor 
within twenty-four hours they would 
hang him from the highest mast on his 
ship. 

And they meant it. 

Well, that was a pretty short time to 
provision a ship, but there were good 
reasons for hurrying, or at least the 
captain thought so. He got what he 
could in that country, and this is what 
he secured, and what we lived on for 


awhile: Three barrels of sour molasses, * 


two barrels of jerked beef, cut in long 
strips, and cured the way they cure it 
there, you know ; and a cargo of rice. It 
all came to exactly twenty-four hundred 
dollars, and the captain and supercargo 
gave a bond on the ship for it, to be 
paid at Rio Janeiro, where we were con 
signed when we left Savannah, you re- 
member. ; 

Now comes another queer part of the 
story. When we got to Rio they hunt- 
ed the place over for the house we were 
consigned to, and do you believe, it 
could never be found. Did you ever 
hear tell of the like of that? Noone 
knew anything about the vessel, and 
there was no one to receive her. 

There was no other vessel there for 
California ; so we went to the American 
consul, a man named Kent, and told him 
that the vessel belonged to us, that the 
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government at Washington had said we 
could do anything with it that we liked, 
sell it, or anything else, but he would n't 
listen to us. I reckon he thought we 
were pirates. 

Anyhow, they would n’t let us go on, 
but kept us there two months,while they 
wrote on to New York to that man 
White. The last I heard, they never 
got an answer. 

While we were waiting there, what 
should come into port but the clipper 
ship Dakotah, the one that had taken © 
our extra passengers at Savannah. She 
had her masts carried away in rounding 
the Horn, and had to put back to Rio 
for repairs, sailing under light canvas, 
the wind being the right way. So we 
met those passengers again. It took the 
Dakotah two months to get fitted out 
again. 

She could only take fifty passengers 
more, but I paid three hundred and fifty 
dollars, and got passage on her for my- 
self and my four children. Just as we 
were going out of port we met a Dutch 
and a French vessel coming in. These 
vessels took the rest of our passengers. 
Now here again comes something rather 
notable. We stayed one week in Valpa- 
raiso: they stayed one week in Rio, but 
did n’t touch at Valparaiso. We all eame 
into port in San Francisco the same day. 
Think o’ that: the three vessels all came 
in here in the one day. 

It was the last of March, 1853, that 
we got here, and we had been eleven 
months on the way. 

Well, I see the captain again, a year 
or so later. In fact, he boarded with 
me. I asked him what made him cut up 
so with that ship and her passengers. 
He told me he’d got so badly in debt 
to her owners that he wasn’t his own 
master, and he didn’t dare do anything 
else but their bidding. 

When I tried to make him tell what 
they meant he should do with us, he 
shut up like a clam, and that was all I 
could ever get out of him. 
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We were satisfied, however, that he 
never intended to carry us to our desti- 
nation. He meant to dump us some- 
where : probably he thought he ’d dump 
us in St. Thomas when he started out. 
Then he thought he’d leave us in Af- 
rica. But we got here, after all, and 
here I’ve lived, right along, for thirty- 
seven years. 


Mrs. Loudenslager may lay fair claim 
to being the pioneer woman merchant 
of San Francisco. She reached here, 
“completely broke,” to use her own 
words, and half a dollar in debt ; but her 
relatives provided for her immediate 
needs, and the plucky young mother— 
she was young then, and possessed of 
youthful courage—at once began to look 
around and see what she could do to 
support her children. Like almost every 
one in that day she was possessed with 
an eagerness to get to the mines, al- 
though in her case her desire was to es- 
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tablish a boarding house or an eating 
house, and so to win her share of the 
golden tribute the river beds were yield- 
ing to the new civilization. Her friends 
argued with her that one so slight and 
small was ill adapted to the hardships 
of up-country life, but she insisted ; and 
finally a friend, one Major Jenkins, 
agreed to see what opportunities there 
were for her at a camp where his own 
interests lay. He went up the river, 
and a considerable time passed without 
hearing from him. At last the horrible 
news came that he had been literally cut 
in two by an infuriated employee, who 
had been discharged for theft. 

This tragedy effectually discouraged 
her, and by the advice of her friends 
she established a ladies’ and children’s 
shoe house near the corner of Vallejo 
and Dupont streets. When this venture 
proved a failure, she took charge of a 
boarding house, and her useful life has 
been spent in this humble calling. 

Flora Haines Loughead. 


SCIENTIFIC REPORTS ON SPIRITUALISTIC AND KINDRED 
PHENOMENA.’ 


MODERN science, spreading gradually 
over the field of what had belonged to 
supernaturalism, leaves still a penumbra 
fringing its edges, in which a sense of 
the abnormal and mysterious, at least, 
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affects most of us, and which shades 
easily into the absolutely supernatural. 
From the phenomena of dreams, of hys- 
teria and alienism, conceded now to 
the domain of the purely natural, the 
various puzzling phases of hypnotism 
and unconscious cerebration span the 
gulf to the asserted phenomena of 
thought-transference, telepathy, present- 
iments, and phantasms, and finally to 
those of Spiritualism. The line that di- 
vides that which (however ill understood) 
is admitted subject matter of science, 
and that which still belongs rather to 
the category of superstition, is the 
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established and acknowledged reality of 
the phenomena, as stated. The phe- 
nomena of hypnotism, for example, are 
by no means clearly understood or ac- 
counted for by scientific men ; but there 
is no real question that these do occur, 
and in the main as described, however 
much of the old “ Mesmerism” was fraud 
or superstition. As to the reality of the 
occurrences attributed to telepathy, how- 
ever, a very serious controversy exists 
among men of science, with the weight 
of opinion against the existence of any 
that cannot be accounted for by famil- 
iar laws ; while for those of Spiritualism, 
there is scarcely any scientific endorse- 
ment. 

A contributor in our July number has 
given an interesting account of the res- 
idue of fact that the French physicians 
have found in the claims of “Mesmerism’”’ 
in the actually occurring hysterical con- 
dition known asthe hypnotic. It should 
be added, that all investigators do not 
find as much. The committee of the 
American Society for Pyschical Research 
reported that they had demonstrated 
the entirely subjective nature of the ef- 
fect produced on the patient ; that no 
one could properly be said to hypnotize 
another, as the effect is produced by the 
belief in the mind of the patient that a 
power is to be exerted, not by any real 
power in the so-called hypnotizer. This 
conclusion, of course, takes from the 
phenomenon of hypnotism the element 
that gave it a supersensuous character, 
and therewith its value to people whose 
chief interest in it was in its seeming 
testimony to the possibility of super- 
sensuous influence. In the very act of 
admitting that such a condition exists, 
science has made the concession of no 
avail to the supernaturalist ; and there- 
fore his contention falls back to the 
question of “thought-transference”’ in 
some one or other of supersensuous 
ways. 

Within the last decade all these re- 
gions of questionable phenomena have 
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been made the subject of several serious 
scientific inquiries. The earliest formal 
effort at this was the organization of the 
English Society for Psychical Research, 
in 1882. This society grew out of a 
paper read by Professor Barrett before 
the British Association, and this paper 
in turn out of some writings by Doctor 
Beard of New York and Mr. Outerbridge 
of Philadelphia, (we take the facts from 
a review by Doctor Stanley Hall, in the 
American Journal of Psychology). The 
American writers had attributed the re- 
sults in a popular parlor amusement 
called the “willing game” to muscle 
reading, and Professor Bennett contend- 
ed for the soundness of the general be- 
lief that one person’s volition could be 
transferred to another without known 
means of communication; “ supersen- 
suous perception” is his phrase. The 
object of the English society was to in- 
vestigate this supersensuous perception 
in all its phases, and the investigation 
was also to be extended to Spiritualism 
and ghost lore. The bias of the society 
was visibly in favor of the supersensuous 
explanations. Doctor Hall regrets that 
there were no trained psychologists or 
alienists in it; but there were men of 
fair scientific rank in other directions, 
together with several of more literary 
than scientific bent. 

In 1884 the American Society for 
Psychical Research was founded, in im- 
itation of the English. Its nucleus was 
in Harvard University, and it seems to 
have contained a larger number of 
trained investigators, and to have start- 
ed with no distinguishable bias as a 
whole, the members being pretty equal- 
ly divided, if we may judge from the re- 
ports. 

In the same year a commission ap- 
pointed by the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania to investigate “ modern Spiritual- 
ism,” began its work. This commission 
was appointed in accordance with the 
conditions of a bequest to the Univer- 
sity by Henry Seybert, himself a firm 
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Spiritualist. It contained several pro- 
fessors of the University, several phy- 
sicians of high rank, and other men of 
standing. Its report was published in 
1887. The American and English so- 
cieties for Psychical Research had mean- 
while been publishing their reports ; 
and in 1886 several members of the Eng- 
lish society had published some of their 
results in a more popular form, under 
the title, “ Phantasms of the Living.” 
With these several reports should also 
be read the review in the American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, (November, 1887,— 
the first issue), which we have already 
quoted. 

As regards the Spiritualistic, or medi- 
umistic, group of phenomena, these in- 
vestigations have borne little fruit. The 
first thing that strikes one on comparing 
the different reports is the complaint of 
the expensiveness of these inquiries. In 
other lines of research, people are glad 
to aid inquiry, but in this the medium 
must be paid the full commercial . price 
for every sitting, and sometimes much 
more. The only spirit photographer 
who would face the Seybert Commis- 
sion asked $300 for three séances, his 
regular price being $6; another medium 
asked $500 for asingle successful séance. 
The committee of the American Society 
for Psychical Research expected finan- 
cial help from the many people who 
had expressed the most earnest desire 
that scientific men would investigate 
for themselves the mediumistic phenom- 
ena, but were disappointed in getting it. 
In addition to the charges of mediums, 
the cost of good stenographic reports is 
heavy, but these are very necessary. 

Again, the investigator is not allowed 
to arrange test conditions, which at once 
baffles inquiry. For instance, the first 
serious step in such an investigation 
must of course be to inquire whether 
the phenomena displayed can be due to 
any forces already known, before a new 
source can legitimately be assumed for 
them ; and the fraud hypothesis comes 
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first in order to be tested. But if the 
inquirer believes that a manifestation is 
produced by the medium’s concealed 
hand, and asks to be allowed to sit where 
he can see it, he is told this will break 
the conditions. Considering that the 
spirit-rapping medium whom the Sey- 
bert Commission employed appeared 
before a great audience in New York 
last October, and denounced Spiritual- 
ism as humbuggery, showing how she 
herself produced her raps in the joint of 
her big toe, and that seven mediums, 
nearly every one of whom had been es- 
pecially recommended to the Psychical 
Research committee, were exposed in 
Boston within two or three years, it is 
evident that a method of inquiry that 
forbids testing the fraud hypothesis is 
futile. The Psychical Research com- 
mittee, in its last report, intimates that 
it has accomplished little, but thinks it 
worth while to continue, if money can 
be had. The Seybert Commission made 
a very full report, which we must notice 
at more length. It was published in 
book form, and issued by Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The Commission — in spite of a pre- 
liminary pledge to be without prejudice 
—probably did have, at least on the part 
of the physicians, some bias against 
Spiritualism ; but the acting chairman, 
the well-known Shaksperian scholar, 
Horace Howard Furness, had an avowed 
bias in favor of it, and they acted under 
the counsel of an old friend of Mr. Sey- 
bert, a devoted Spiritualist. They inves- 
tigated slate-writing, spirit-rapping, mys- 
terious playing of instruments, flower 
séances, and materializations ; spirit-pho- 
tography they were practically prohibit- 
ed from investigating by the price, as 
well as by the conditions imposed. They 
had full stenographic reports of the 
séances, in addition to which each mem- 
ber wrote out his own notes as soon as 
the séance was over, and then they com- 
pared and corrected these. The pub- 
lished report gives all in full. 
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In all these lines, the Commission re- 
ported unanimously that they had seen 
nothing which might not have been ac- 
complished by fraud, and in most cases 
had detected the legerdemain. Their 
fullest investigation was in slate-writing, 
and was of especial interest, as part of 
it was conducted with Slade, the medium 
who had received such a favorable en- 
dorsement from Professor Zoellner in 
Germany. Professor Fullerton, one of 
the Commission, being in Germany 
shortly after, made a close inquiry into 
the conditions under which Professor 
Zoellner’s endorsement was obtained, 
and learned that in the opinion of his 
colleagues he was at the time suffering 
from incipient insanity, and that he was 
in. search of evidence of fourth-dimen- 
sional space. Professor Fullerton sought 
out the three other scientific men whom 
he quoted as endorsing his belief in 
Slade’s manifestations, and found that 
two of them suffered from defective vis- 
ion, and did not regard themselves com- 
petent witnesses ; the third, a very aged 
man, was satisfied with the manifesta- 
tions. All four were entirely ignorant 
of jugglery, and neither was a psycholo- 
gist. 

The Commission was perfectly agreed 
that Slade’s method was sometimes hasty 
scrawling under the table, and some- 
times the substitution of prepared slates. 
“Every step in the process we have dis- 
tinctly seen,” says the report ; and some 
of its members reproduced the effects 
at home. Afterward a professional jug- 
gler puzzled them completely. 

In broad daylight, a slate perfectly clean on both 
sides was with a small fragment of slate pencil held 
under a leaf of a small ordinary table, around which 
we were seated ; the fingers of the juggler’s right 
hand pressed the slate tight against the under side of 
the leaf, while the thumb completed the pressure, 
and remained in full view while clasping the leaf of 
the table. Our eyes never for a fraction of a second 
lost sight of that thumb; it never moved ; and yet 
in a few minutes the slate was produced, covered on 
both sides with writing. Messages were there, and 
still are there, for we preserved the slate, written in 
Frertch, Spanish, Dutch, Chinese, Japanese, Gujera- 
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ti, and ending with, ‘‘Ich bin ein Geist, und liebe 
mein Lagerbier.” We were utterly baffled. For one 
of our number the juggler subsequently repeated the 
trick, and revealed its every detail. 


The public séances attended were 
evidently repugnant in tone to the Com- 
mission, and one closes his notes of the 
evening with the exclamation, “ Quelle 
bétise!” Another says: “Sometimes 
accompanied by buffoonery, I never saw 
in them any thing solemn or impressive, 
and never did they give the slightest 
positive information of interest. : 
As examples of communications are the 
following : ‘Hello folks’; ‘ Oh, I 
am a big slugger’; ‘ How is your nose, 
Doc.’”” Several pages elsewhere are 
filled with transcriptions of messages 
received. 

In addition to the reports of the whole 
Commission, several are given of indi- 
vidual investigations by the members. 
One member, Dr. Knerr, began attend- 
ing séances on account of hearing that 
messages had been received from a very 
near friend, lately dead. He became 
suspicious, however, on account of the 
illiteracy and meaninglessness of many 
of the messages, and the failure to ob- 
tain any when the slate was watched ; 
and finally took with him a mirror, and 
held it on his knee at an angle to reflect 
the hidden slate. The result he describes 
as follows (we condense slightly): 


Mrs. Patterson first wrote a letter sheet full of com- 
munications, and handed them to me. I took the 
sheet with one hand, and while ostensibly scanning 
the page, with the other hand I adjusted my little 
mirror, on which my eyes were fixed ; when lo, in 
the mirror J beheld a hand stealthily insert its fingers 
between the leaves of the slate, take out the little slip 
[containing the Doctor’s question what to do for a 
certain patient], nfold and again fold it, grasp the 
little pencil, and with rapid but noiseless motion (had 
there been the least noise from the pencil it would 
have been drowned by the fit of coughing which at 
that instant seized the medium), write across the 
slate ; then the leaves of the slate were closed, the little 
pencil laid on top, and over all two hands were fold- 
ed as if in benediction. The woman opposite me sat 
with uplifted eyes, a calm expression of innocence on 
her face. After holding the slates so for a moment 
or two, and calling to the spirit friends to “‘come 
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and /lease write,” she produced them, saying, “‘ It 
has come !” 

I did all I could to master my indignation, which 
at that moment was extreme, and quietly opening 
the slates, I read the message, pretendirig to have 
come from bigh authority. ‘‘ The channels are ob- 
structed, give Arsenic, Bryonia, and Pulsatilla, in 
succeeding doses, an hour apart”! [This experiment 
was three times repeated. ] I told the medium I was 
satisfied, smothered my indignant anger, and left the 
house as quickly as I could. For the larger part of 
a year I had investigated in good faith this depart- 
ment of Spiritualism, which, in this medium’s case, 
had turned out a downright fraud. 


Soon after, however, Doctor Knerr 
met an wuprofesstonal medium, “a young 
gentleman of reputed honor and veraci- 
ty, to whom I was introduced by a friend 
who had known him from childhood, 
and vouched for his honesty.” The 
séances “were confined strictly to the 
family circle and to a few privileged 
friends. There was therefore no temp- 
tation to deceive for gain.”’ This young 
gentleman would sit with tied hands be- 
fore a curtain, behind which instruments 
would be played by invisible hands. “I 
was impressed,” says Doctor Knerr, 
“and might have ended in complete con- 
version by manifestations from so trust- 
worthy a source and vouched for in such 
perfect sincerity,had it not in an unlucky 
moment occurred to me to apply a little 
harmless test.” He put alittle printer’s 
ink on one of the drumsticks, and when 
the lights were turned on, the medium 
was found still in his chair, and tied, but 
his hands were smeared with printer’s 
ink. 

The acting chairman, however, who 
began with a predisposition toward Spir- 
itualism, Mr. Furness, appears to have 
been brought by his experiences not in- 
to a state of indignation, but into one of 
considerable hilarity. He took much 
delight in a “sealed letter” inquiry, in 
which several spirits, through as many 
mediums, claimed original ownership of 
a skull in his possession ; and appreciat- 
ing the literary value of the situation, 
he spent some time and money in in- 
volving these spirits, as reported by their 
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mediums, in grotesque relations with 
each other. He also attended material- 
izing séances, where he found great sat- 
isfaction in summoning the spirit of 
Shakspere, in order to ask what the mis- 
print VZ/orxa in Timon of Athens stood 
for,—an inquiry that generally sent 
Shakspere hastily back into the cabinet. 

Mr. Furness’s sprightly reports are 
the only literary part of the book, and 
they are good literature, altogether 
entertaining. They are probably the 
element in it, however, that most 
profoundly exasperated the Spiritualists, 
who regard the whole Seybert inquiry 
as a monumental instance of intolerance 
and persecution. What with this hos- 
tility on their part, and the Commission’s 
own belief in the futility of the thing 
for any serious scientific purposes, the 
investigation seems to have been carried 
no further. 

The tone of the report has been ob- 
jected to on the ground that it is apt to 
anger instead of persuading Spiritualists. 
But it was not written to persuade Spir- 
itualists,—a thing that has never proved 
so practicable, by however gentle speech, 
—but simply to put on record the ob- 
servations of the members; and some 
honest indignation or honest amusement 
does not strike us as being less scientific 
in spirit than cautious neutralities,—the 
more as one can hardly escape the feel- 
ing that some of these neutralities are 
intended rather to avoid expressing a 
real belief, than to express a real suspen- 
sion of belief. Here is the way in which 
another scientific man, this time a psy- 
chologist by specialty, thinks it proper 
to speak : 


Spiritualism, in its more vulgar form, is the sew- 
erage of all the superstitions of the past. Wherever 
there has been civilization and culture, it is because 
its dark clouds have lifted for a space. It is the 
common enemy of science and true religion. It has 
led astray many able men. The beginning of sci- 
ence and philosophy has always been doubt of its 
claims. The majority of men, living and déad, are 
its adherents. It is against its claims that scepticism 
has its leading justification. To clear up its dismal 
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jungles, and drain its unwholesome marshes, is 
probably the work of centuries. 


Some of the members of the societies 

for Psychical Research may think it a 
lack of the open-mindedness of science 
so to speak; to others, in and out of 
the societies, it may seem the loyalty of 
science to its own fundamental princi- 
ples. If science may waive the premises 
of science, the methods of science, and 
the previous structure of science, it 
becomes a question whether the result- 
ant is science at all, or only the famil- 
iar old intellectual condition of pre- 
scientific days. Yet just this, if the 
reports are to be trusted, is what the 
mediums ask scientific men to do, in 
the name of scientific candor. 
* The comment of Doctor Stanley Hall, 
just quoted, follows immediately upon his 
statement of his general conclusion with 
regard to the tales in evidence of tele- 
pathy collected by the English Society 
for Psychical Research. 

We believe the fina] verdict of science respecting 
them will be that they illustrate the great mythopo- 
etic tendency by” which fancy unconsciously grows 
into similitude with fact. When we reflect 
how few are the well established facts that are exact 
and certain, and on the labor by which they were 
demonstrated, or on how rare are well ordered co- 
hesions of thought, and remember that 
modern science is already the greatest achievement 
of the human race, to bring one solid contribution 
to which individuals are more and more content to 
spend a life of labor, we are reminded of Kant’s well 
known simile of an island surrounded by an unknown 
and very tempting, but foggy, stormy sea. In this 
sense, telepathy is of the sea, and not of the land. 
It is, on the whole, much less removed from modern 
Spiritualism than from true science, so far as all tele- 
pathic theories go. 


Then follows the characterization of 
Spiritualism quoted just above. But 
there is no doubt that an appreciable 
number of scientific and semi-scientific 
men are much disposed to the various 
forms of the telepathic theory. It occu- 
pies for the present a distinctly higher 
ground than the mediumistic faith, — 
though, as Dr. Hall says, nearer to this 
than to accepted science. : 
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There are two principal forms. in 
which this class of phenomena — those 
involving the existence of some super- 
sensuous communication —are believed 
to exist. One class is that of phantasms, 
warnings, presentiments. People about 
to die appear to distant friends, or in 
moments of calamity are suddenly im- 
pressed intensely upon their minds. 
Dreams, distressed forebodings, cause- 
less ejaculations, foretell misfortunes. A 
mother is “impressed” that her daughter 
needs her, takes a journey, and finds it 
true. The other class is of “ experimental 
telepathy,” the phenomena commonly 
known as “mind-reading,” which it. was 
the primary object of the societies to in- 
vestigate. One person, guarded from any 
sense communication, guesses correctly 
the numbers thought of by another ; 
copies without seeing a diagram drawn 
by the other ; touches or brings an ob- 
ject thought of by the other. With 
neither of these classes of phenomena 
had the Seybert Commission anything 
to do, but only with the mediumistic. 

The theories that underlie the various 
telepathic beliefs are such as that there 
exists a sixth sense,as much more subtle 
than sight as sight is than hearing, and 
a diffused medium of communication 
through which it is acted upon, as much 
more subtle than the yet undiscovered 
medium of light waves as is this than the 
air that transmits sound waves ; that by 
means of this medium the conditions 
of one person’s brain are transmitted to 
another’s, without the action of any of 
the already recognized senses or modes 
of energy. Another theory is that a sort 
of mind-emanation, like a mist, a penum- 
bra, an echo, hangs about every being, 
and is permeated with his mental condi- 
tions, and that these may be thus caught 
by another person coming within the 
penumbra. Dr. Elliott Coues, an or- 
nithologist of good standing, defended 
in a communication to the New’York 
Nation, some years ago, the doctrine of 
our most primitive ancestors, that each 
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human being had an impalpable double, 
connected with his body, but capable of 
leaving it and wandering about as a 
phantasm, or of surviving it for a short 
period. Of course, the most careful of 
the inquirers do not form theories of 
this sort, but simply test the manifesta- 
tions, holding in reserve any opinion as 
to their cause. 

- The discussion is whether any instan- 
ces of communication such as cannot be 
accounted for by known methods have 
taken place. The English society be- 
lieve that there have. In the region of 
phantasms, they have collected a great 
number of “ weird tales”’ of apparitions, 
presentiments, and so forth ; and taking 
from these such as appear well authen- 
ticated,—seven hundred and two are 
given in “ Phantasms of the Living,”— 
they calculate how many of these, by 
the ordinary laws of probability, would 
coincide with actual occurrences, and 
finding that much more than that num- 
ber do coincide, they conclude that 
something more than natural isin it. To 
the general reader, the list of fulfillments 
and coincidences does convey a good 
deal this impression. As we have just 
seen, however, the most eminent psy- 
chologist of this country sets down the 
tales as instances of “the great mytho- 
poetic faculty by which fancy uncon- 
sciously grows into similitude with fact.” 
He says elsewhere : 

No special study of such popular chapters of psy- 
chology as dreams, witchcraft, hallucination, or hyp- 
notism, unless made on the basis of long apprentice- 
ship in experimental biology and physiology, and the 
study and observation of nervous diseases generally, 
is likely, as it seems to us, to give one that sense of 
the depth, and breadth, and number, and subtlety, 
of physical processes underlying, and overreaching, 
and encompassing, our conscious psychic activities, 
that is so indispensable just at this point. 


In a review in the OVERLAND MoONTH- 
Ly for June, 1885, Doctor John Le Conte 
says of these same tales: 

The evidence is far from being conclusive or satis- 


factory. In no case, probably, has the presentiment 
been recorded in its details defore the event was known 
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to the percipient. It is almost needless to add that 
the love of the marvelous is so strong, that a recorded 
verification prepared afer the knowledge of the event 
is of insignificant import as evidence on such ques- 
tions. 

But it is insisted that credible persons have wit- 
nessed the phenomena . . The same kind of almost 
unimpeachable testimony is to be had for any num- 
ber of astounding occurrences. Why are scientific 
men so mistrustful ? On this point a few words may 
be necessary. 

It is well known that propensities . . transmitted 
through untold generations of progenitors assume 
the f.xedness of permanent instincts. . . In man, the 
instinct which ascribes a supernatural or spiritual 
origin to the occurrences of life . . has probably been 
inherited from primeval man. . . At all events, it is 
quite certain that the earliest Assyrian civilization 

. has handed down to us . . the most complete 
account of ‘their daily life and doings, and that we 
thus learn that these people regulated’ almost every 
act by the predictions of magicians, astrologers, sooth-" 
sayers, oracles, omens, or one form or other of im- 
postors It is well known that the lives of the an- 
cient Egyptians, as well as those of the Greeks and 
Romans, were similarly regulated. Evenin this era 
of assumed supremacy of scientific methods, how all- 
pervading is the influence of the Aeredi/ary supernat- 
. Witness the prevalence of the be- 
lief in lucky and unlucky omens. Witness the thrift 
of astrologers and fortune-tellers. . . Are scientifically 
trained men entirely free from such influences ? Most 
assuredly not. No one is able to completely shake 
off influences springing from the fountains of human 
nature. 


As a rough test on this point, the 
American society sent out a circular, 
inquiring whether the person addressed 
would have any feelings about seeing 
the moon over his left shoulder, sitting 
down at table ina company of thirteen, 
beginning a journey on Friday, or taking 
a house reputed to be haunted. This 
circular, if we understand correctly, was 
sent only to people of good intelligence 
and education, and no known supersti- 
tious bent: but the committee was 
greatly surprised and impressed by the 
number of answers received confessing 
to some instinctive regard for these 
popular superstitions. 

It is worth noticing that many of the 
presentiment tales would require some- 
thing stranger. than the leaping of one 
person’s mental state to another person at 
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a distance of thousands of miles. Where 
sudden illness or accident is foreshad- 
owed, they require that one mind should 
transfer to another a condition ot yet 
existing tn itself; and even that seas and 
winds or the inanimate railway train 
should do the’same. No theory of tele- 
pathy whatever accounts for such oc- 
currences, which, however, seem usually 
as well authenticated as those of the 
other sort : nothing but the old belief in 
miraculous “ warnings” given by direct 
divine interposition, is adequate. So also 
the common occurrence of clothed phan- 
tasms, holding material objects, puts 
Professor Coues’s theory of the actual 
existence of phantasms to the strain of 
supposing phantasmal doubles for trous- 
ers and basins. 

In numbers 3 and 4 of the reports of 
the American society occurs a full dis- 
cussion between Professor Pierce, of 
Harvard, and Mr. Gurney, the principal 
author of “ Phantasms of the Living.” 
It consists of four papers, in which the 
value of the evidence for the “weird 
tales” is discussed. Professor Pierce 
analyzes the seven hundred and two, and 
decides that they are quite inadequately 
tested ; Mr. Gurney argues in their be- 
half. The discussion consists of details 
as to the questions whether Mr. A could 
have been drunk at the time, whether a 
small boy might not have been playing 
a trick on Mrs. B, or the flesh and 
blood Miss C might not have been 
mistaken for the phantasm of the absent 
Miss D, so that it is quite impossible 
to summarize it. The serious student 
of such matters will find it interesting 
and instructive to sit down with both 
books and compare the cases with the 
criticisms, one by one: but the papers 
are to be studied, rather than read. Mr. 
Gurney is lately dead, but his colleague 
in the preparation of the book, F. W. H. 
Myers, the poet and essayist, follows 
him up in its defense. 

Besides discussing the validity of the 
English collection of phantasms, the 
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American society set a committee of its 
own to collecting news as to “appari- 
tions and haunted houses.” Such houses 
seem not to be abundant in America, and 
the collection turns out to consist mainly 
of stories of warnings and presentiments, 
Professor Royce, well known on this 
Coast, is the chairman. The last report of 
the society is chiefly occupied with its 
results. A good many of these stories 
Professor Royce sets down to instances 
of ordinary hallucination, saying : “Few 
persons who do not inquire into the mat- 
ter know what remarkable hallucinations 
of the sane are on record. . . Unreflect- 
ive people, in fact, do not observe the 
obvious truth that a thing is not real 
merely because it is vividly present to 
my senses when I am quite awake and 
apparently quite well.” Another class, in- 
cluding cases of finding a lost article 
through a dream, or recognizing a stran- 
ger at sight, he considers ordinary un- 
conscious cerebration : in fact, the lost 
article had been seen without the con- 
sciousness taking it in, or a picture of 
the stranger had been seen and forgot- 
ten. A very intelligent account of some 
singular experiences of the sort is given 
by Professor Coleman Sellers, of the 
Seybert Commission, who ascribes them 
without hesitancy to simple unconscious 
cerebration. Toa third class Professor 
Royce applies an hypothesis of his own, 
which he re gards as the chief generali- 
zation derived from the research, that 
of “ pseudo-presentiments.” It covers 
cases in which trustworthy people im- 
mediately after the occurrence of an 
event have related warnings and presen- 
timents they had had. He attributes it 
to “a not yet recognized type of zvstan- 
taneous hallucination of memory, constst- 
ing in the fancy, at the very moment of 
some exciting experience, that one has EX- 
PECTED IT before tts coming. Suchan hal- 
lucination might, of course, be as irre- 
sistible as a delusion of the senses often 
is.” Every one is familiar, he says, 
with the sudden false flash of memory, 
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that we have seen, heard, or experienced 
something before : and to have the illu- 
sion that wehad expected or been warned 
of it might well be a kindred freak of 
the brain. The occasional freaks of the 
sane brain so often correspond with the 
developed conditions of insanity, that 
Professor Royce thought if his theory 
were correct, he ought to find some form 
of insanity characterized by pseudo-pre- 
sentiments ; and his search was reward- 
ed by finding several cases in which the 
chief delusion was that each thing that 
happened became instantly to the patient 
something he had received a warning of. 

Professor Royce adds that when once 
formulated the suggestion seemed so 
simple and commonplace that he would 
not have ventured to bring it forward, 
had not Mr. Gurney and Mr. Myers 
seemed so unaware of its bearing on 
their casés (many of which fall in this 
class). It is perhaps more commonplace 
in some of its slighter manifestations 
than he recognizes, although he does not 
altogether ignore these. The illusions 
of memory that any notable event pro- 
duces are so common as to be almost 
the rule, not the exception. It is a 
common experience that grief is old 
before the first hour is out, and seems to 
date back to the dawn of memory. It 
is the rule rather than the exception, to 
have people say when a sudden death is 
reported, “Do you know, I thought he 
was not long for this world when last I 
saw him”; or when a plan turns out bad- 
ly, “You remember I protested against 
it."” The assertions are completely false : 
it may be the one who makes them had 
commented on the good health of the 
deceased, or was the promoter of the 
plan in question: but there is not the 
smallest intention of falsehood. The 
tendency to date backward thus is in- 
veterate in all but people of quite ac- 
curate mental habits, and often quite ex- 
asperating to these when observed in 
others. Again, it must be a common 
observation that a fartial coincidence 
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of event with a previous dream makes 
the memory of the whole dream in a few 
hours or days assimilate itself to the 
event throughout. One may detect this 
in himself by catching the process at 
the point when it is still possible by an 
effort to recover the real dream, and 
shake off the iliusion. However, the in- 
genious hypothesis that these familiar 
fallacies of memory may occur as full- 
blown hallucinations remains for further 
observation : many would, we think, at- 
tribute more than Professor Royce does 
to the “mythopoetic tendency.” 

A residue of stories fall under the head 
either of coincidences or genuine tele- 
pathic phenomena. There are but two 
of these that depend on documentary 
evidence, which is in but one of them at 
all complete : in this one it seems estab- 
lished that a man did dream of the death 
of an acquaintance on the very night on 
which he suddenly died ; in the other cass, 
the coincidence proved by documents is 
too slight to be worth quoting; though 
the rest of the story, which’has no such 
evidence, would if established, be a very 
strong point for the telepathic hypothe- 
sis. There are other stories of very strik- 
ing coincidences, backed by the memo- 
ries of several people, and told with every 
appearance of care and sincerity, but 
without documentary evidence ; and the 
corroborating accounts from different 
people are not written independently of 
each other, but after consultation. Of 
all these cases, Professor Royce himself 
says that they “ warrant no final infer- 
ences.” It is evident, however, that he 
does not feel that any real indications 
of the existence of any such energ’y as 
telepathy have been obtained, and also 
that he doubts if the society will be dis- 
posed to continue the work. Mr. Hodg- 
son, the secretary of thesociety, however, 
who must have been quite as familiar 
with these stories as Professor Royce, 
writes in defense of the genuine tele- 
pathic character of some of them. 

The other branch of the telepathic in- 
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quiry, the experimental one, approxi- 
mates still more nearly to acknowledged 
science. The reports of the English so- 
ciety give a great number of coinciden- 
ces in guessing numbers, drawing fig- 
ures and so on, in excess of what might 
be expected by the laws of chance. The 
American society shook considerably 
the value of these results, first by bring- 
ing out evidence of the “ number habit,” 
— that is, the disposition of a person 
when guessing to repeat certain num- 
bers frequently ; so that two persons 
with the same number Habit would score 
a large number of coincidences ; and then 
by evidence of the “diagram habit,” 
showing that the chances of agent and 
percipient falling upon the same diagram 
are far above the normal. Toget these 
results, they sent out-a large number of 
postal cards to be drawn upon with sim- 
ple diagrams, and found that people 
were really very limited in this respect, 
drawing the same things over, some with 
great frequency. Professor James and 
Mr. Hodgson, however, dissent from 
the opinion of others of the society, that 
these habits vitiate seriously the impor- 
tance of the English results. 

A still more important criticism is 
that the examinations were not conduct- 
ed carefully enough to exclude error. 
In the review already several times 
quoted, Doctor Hall says 

In some of the Creery experiments, the precautions 
of the committee might possibly be quite 
broken through by muscle reading without contact, the 
manifold and as yet but little known forms and possi- 
bilities of which the committee seems to have mainly 
ignored throughout. We know as yet comparatively 
little about what Doctor Carpenter used to call our 
automaton. One thing, however, is more and more 
realized : viz., that it is far more sensitive than our 
superliminal conscious sensation. . Hearing, 
’. g., which is known to vary exceedingly among 
people whose auditory sensitiveness passes for nor- 
mal, the writer has carefully tested in many per- 
sons. Two individuals were selected for exception- 
al acuteness in this sense, and the following simple 
code devised by the writer, which, though repeatedly 
tried in critical companies, has never been detected, 
and with results that impressed many as genuinely 
telepathic. Pulsations, felt subjectively by the per- 
cipient, and easily counted by the agent, either by 
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movement of the’toe if one leg was crossed over the 
other, or indirectly seen in the aorta, or in vibrations 
of hairs or neck ribbons, were the basis. . . . If 
a number was selected by some one present, the 
agent caught the rhythm of the percipient’s pulse, 
and could hold it for some time if blindfolded, or 
then see it in the toe occasionally, and gave a very 
faint sniff corresponding with a pulsation, and from 
this as zero, the percipient counted till the next 
sniff for the first digit and so on, 
This trivial code, however, essentially depended 
ultimately for the absolute security it generally pos- 
sessed on the fact that the percipient could hear more 
acutely than any one present, and when that is the 
case, a telepathy not outside the ordinary channels 
of sense is possible. It seems worse than 
Mephistophelean to even suggest, in place of tension 
toward transcendental entitities, slight practiced 
movements of the big toe. We do believe, however, 
that the number of possible keys and codes by which 
these things can be done is far greater thin the 
committee seem to realize, and even that very subtle 
forms of deceit are sometimes automatic and quite 
unconscious in the most worthy people. The 
writer knows a young man who has given attention 
to the position and use of tiny mirrors, drawn by 
hairs or invisible threads from the shoe sole, pants, 
etc., to enable him to see beneath a blindfold, 
trying even watch guards and chains, bright buttons 
and eyeglasses carelessly hanging from his neck. In 
such tricks, ladies might possibly receive even un- 
conscious intimations from reflecting surfaces of 
stones in their brooches or rings. Has Mr. 
Guthrie ever tried that other parlor game 
of holding up objects at a distance of from a few 
feet to a few inches (according to the sensitiveness 
of its agent) from the face and neck, to be guessed 
by their differences of radiant heat ? 


Mr. Gurney states that ‘‘ from an evidential point 


of view,” the facts are ‘fof an extremely simple 
kind’; and Doctor Morton Prince, of Boston, grave- 
ly says that ‘no physical experiments in the labo- 
ratory have been more under the contrei of the chem- 
ist and physiologist than these.” The simple 
conditions of experiment are, it is said, to exclude 
unconscious guidance and contact. Tle exact oppo- 
site is true. The conditions are as infinitely com- 
plicated as the psycho-physic constitution of man, 
and the sources of error are as much more numerous 
than those in physical science as man is more com- 
plex than the substances and forces it studies. ; 


It is worthy of note here that students 
of the physical sciences are more apt to 
be impressed by the experiments than 
students of biology, whose ordinary field 
is the complexer phenomena of life. 


Fallacies of observation, of evidence, of language 
and statement, defects of character and heredity, 
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tricks of our automatic nature, subtle and manifold 
far beyond all conception, the countless possibilities 
of illusion, conscious and unconscious, so great as to 
suggest that the boast of the great French magician 
that he would agree to make aay man believe in the 
normal state that he saw anything, may not have 
been so very wild ; the unfathomable passion for de- 
ceit, both conscious and unconscious, that sometimes 
runs in veins through the natures of men of best rep- 
utation and most honest purpose, —all these and 
many more are involved. Hyperesthesia, 
too, opens up a new world as truly as the 
microscope or telephone. One tells the form, sub- 
stance, and even color of objects near him by radiant 
heat, or reads as in a mirror shadows from walls 
that seem to others unreflecting. If blinded bats 
avoid objects in flying by fine sense of greater baro- 
metric pressure near objects, we may reflecton the pos- 
sibilities of p@ception of zrial pressure by highly 
sensitized subjects. 

Dr. Hall goes somewhat into the 
more technical question of the nerve 
process involved in any telepathic ac- 
tion, and quotes the law of Johannes 
Muller, “which Helmholtz compares in 
importance to the law of gravity,” viz., 
that nerve impressions never jump from 
one fiber to another. “Two severed 
ends of a fiber cannot be,put into so 
close contact that physiological action 
can pass from the other unimpeded. 

Is it likely that a neural state 
should jump from one brain to another 
through a great interval?’ He has 
himself tried over again almost all the 
English experiments, “only to find in 
very many cases an unaccountable pro- 
portion of error.” 

Without finding any fault with the de- 
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siretoinvestigate “the mysterious side of 
human life,” it is evident that he thinks 
little of solid value can be had in that 
way, and that the gulf between knowl- 
edge and superstition is to be narrowed 
by slow extensions from the side of the 
ascertained and sure, rather than by 
bold dashes into the mysterious. “To 
the careful and patient experimenters 
and observers in this field, there are 
now far better, and far surer, and far 
more useful results than these, though 
by methods far harder and slower.” 
This review, which we have quoted 
so freely, seems to us to constitute a 
really more serious and sensible paper 
on the general subject of telepathy and 
Spiritualism than all that is contained in 
the reports of the psychic societies. 
They make livelier reading, however. 
We might also mention here, though 
it does not come under the head of sci- . 
entific reports, a little volume called 
Psychic Sctence,' which purports to be a 
popular statement of the results of the 
scientific inquiries recorded in the re- 
ports here reviewed, as well as in those 
of European investigators. A popular 
summary of these things is a good idea, 
but this little book cannot be said to ful- 
fil its intention well. It rests mainly 
on the work of the English society, the 
least reliable of all, and is quite credu- 
lous, and by no means scholarly in spirit. 


1 Psychic Science. By Hudson Tuttle. M. L. Hol- 


brook & Co, 1885. 
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THERE is no side of the American 
state that has conformed so closely to 
the ideals of the socialist as that relating 
to public education. From the founding 
oi the colonies there has been a steadily 


increasing conviction that children 
should be brought up, not left to grow 
up. As early as 1642, the law of Massa- 
chusetts suggested the state ownership 
of child life, and urged the most sternly 
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kind and Vigorous system of preparation 
for the ultimate duties of citizenship. 

As with the socialist, the reasons 
given were twofold. In the first place, 
the state expected of the educated man 
the best work that he can give the com- 
munity. To this end it is worth while 
to develop the powers of the child to 
their fullest breadth and scope, that 
when he reaches manhood he may give 
this most complete service to his kind. 
This, of course, is a purely selfish mo- 
tive,—a part of the national selfishness 
that is a key note of the ideal socialistic 
state. The second motive lay in the 
conviction that the child had a right to 
the best education available, so that he 
might be as well equipped as his neigh- 
bor in the pursuit of his individual hap- 
piness. 

It is here that the parallelism breaks. 
The socialist asserts that the individual 
would find his greatest happiness in 
doing that which his state, sitting in 
judgment, found him best fitted to do. 
The individualists believe that each man 
should be left to make his own choice of 
what is best for him, even if he accept 
from -the state education in that which 
he wishes to follow as a iife work. 

The feeling is different too, as primary 
or secondary education is under consid- 
eration. There isno difference of opin- 
ion as to the first. The inability of the 


childish mind to select for itself those 


disciplinary studies which will best per- 
fect its powers, makes it imperative that 
the course it is to pursue in school 
should be prepared for it. And as clearly 
such course is the one which the con- 
sensus of the best minds in the state 
declares to be the most practical and 
complete. 

But when the question of secondary 
education is reached,— the education of 
the individual in specialty, the establish- 
ment of supplementary institutions such 
as technical schools, reference libraries, 
asylums, —then there is conflict from 
the beginning as to both the kind and 
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extent of education that the state should 
legitimately afford. 

Two books—one issued from the press 
of the Lutheran Publishing Company,’ 
the other, from that of G.. P. Putnam’s 
Sons*—are especially interesting, as pre- 
senting on these questions the views of 
two of the greatest educators the world 
has ever seen. Luther, standing at the 
beginning of modern education, pro- 
tested with all his power that every child 
was worthy to have the best education, 
—the one that would contribute to his 
highest development. He is principally 
interested in primary education, feeling 
that this provided for, the secondary 
will follow as a matter of course. The 
doctrine that the good of the state was 
the main end in individual education, 
probably never occurred to him. But 
all through the address, “In Behalf of 
Christian Schools,” and also in the ser - 
mon on the “ Duty of Sending Children 
to School,” are to be found passages that 
in their socialistic tendencies are pe- 
culiarly modern. As to the relative 
advantages of home and school training, 
he says: 

“Each one, you say, may educate and 
discipline his own sons and daughters. 
To which I reply: We see indeed how 
it goes with this teaching and training. 
And when it is carried to the highest 
point, and is attended with success, it 
results in nothing more than that the 
learners in some measure acquirea forced 
external propriety of manner ; in other 
respects they remain dunces, knowing 
nothing, and incapable of giving advice 
or aid. But were they instructed in 
schools or elsewhere by thoroughly qual- 
ified male or female teachers, who taught 
the languages, other arts, and history, 
then the pupils would hear the history 
and maxims of the world, and see how 
things went with each city, kingdom, 

1].uther on Education. By F. V.N. Painter. Lutheran 
Publication Society: Philadelphia: 1890. 

2Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education. By 


John C, Henderson, G. P. Putnam's Sons: New York: 
1890. For sale in San Francisco, by Doxey & Co. 
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prince, man, and woman ; and thus, in a 
short time, be able to comprehend as in 
a mirror the character, life, councils, 
undertakings, successes, and failures, of 
the whole world, from the beginning. 
From this knowledge they could regu- 
late their views, and order their course 
of life in the fear of God, having become 
wise in judging what is to be sought 
and what avoided in‘this outward life, 
and capable of advising and directing 
others.” 

In a letter to Elector John in 1526, 
Luther says: “Those that enjoy the 
privileges of a country are to contribute 
toward everything that the common in- 
terests of the country require. Now 
there is nothing more necessary than to 
educate men who are to succeed us, and 
govern. I maintain that the 
civil authorities are under obligation to 
compel the people to send their children 
to school, especially such as are prom- 
ising.” 

He seems to have had in mind two 
main divisions of common schools, based 
no doubt on the intense class individu- 
alism of the time, viz : the Latin schools 
and the schools aimed toward fitting the 
common people for the various callings 
of life. Even in his university curricu- 
lum, however, he had no idea of special 
profession outside of the ministry and 
the law. He approached education on 
the practical side, and proposed to re- 
place the native teaching of Aristotle 
and the other philosophy with that 
based only on experiment. 

Luther’s final end and aim in all edu- 
cation, however, was the right attitude 
of man toward God. Religious instruc- 
tion was woven in and through every 
other line of work, and he would teach, 
that the child might the better under- 
derstand and see his relation toward the 
higher powers. 

This view of education takes the sub- 
ject out of the social and into the moral 
field. ‘The modern state consideres it 
foreign to its province to educate for 
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other than temporal advantage, so that 
much of Luther’s argument is entirely 
out of court. Fortunately, however, he 
had an audience to deal with that cared 
more for mammon than for the leaven 
of righteousness, and. for this reason 
his brief runs over the whole ground, 
and presents as strong a plea for secular 
as for religious education. Jefferson, 
however, coming at a so much later day, 
treats of the matter entirely from a sec- 
ular standpoint. It is because education 
is necessary to liberty that he is inter- 
ested in making it universal. He be- 
lieved that “no other sure foundation 
can be devised for the preservation of 
freedom and happiness,’ —that “the 
history of every nation and of every age 
teaches the awful lesson, that no nation 
is permitted to live in ignorance with 
impunity.” It is the “ public happiness” 
that he conceives the state to have in 
view in education. The greater the gen- 
eral knowledge, the less the danger of 
oppression and tyranny. “But the in- 
digence of the greater number disabling 
them from so educating, at their own 
expense, those of their children whom 
nature hath fully formed and disposed 
to become useful instruments of the 
public, it is better that such should be 
sought for and educated at the common 
expense of all, than that the happiness 
of all should be confided to the weak 
and wicked. 

There was a singular clearness of 
vision with Jefferson as to the scope 
and range of public education. He was 
years ahead of his time in the matter, 
and heid views corresponding to those of 
the most modern educational reformers. 
His whole scheme was based on the de- 
velopment theory rather than the so- 
called “ practical” idea, and he urged 
the foundation by the state of a closely 
woven curriculum which should include 
work from primary to the highest uni- 
versity grades. Essentially the apostle 
of individualism, however, he left the 
choice of profession, and even of disci- 
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plinary study in the secondary schools, 
entirely to the individual, and limited 
the state to providing simply the means 
of thoroughly preparing the individual 
for the career chosen by himself. 

Neither of the treatises is complete. 
Each is made up of extracts gathered 
here and there from the miscellaneous 
works of the authors in question, and 
now put together for the first time. It 
was a good thing to do, and has been 
well and judiciously done. 

Quick’s Educational Reformers’ is so 
much a classic that a new edition does 
not call for the same notice that wasac- 
corded to it when it first came from the 
press. But the book is so suggestive, 
so full of striking thoughts about things 
educational, that no matter how many 
times one has read it, he can pick it up 
again with the certainty of happening 
on something new and worth knowing. 

It is the best compendium in the lan- 
guage of the lives and doctrines of those 
who have been the original thinkers in 
educational lines during their day and 
generation, and at first glance one finds 
—as he naturally expects to find—a 
wide-spread diversity in their views. 
But the more the book is read the mor:: 
the conviction. forces itself that one an’! 
all of these reformers had in their minds 
the same underlying educational princi- 
ple more or less clearly understood, and 
that the differences between them were 
rather those of method and of means 
employed than of disagreement on the 
primal laws of education. From first to 
last they seem to be the mouthpieces of 
the reactionary sentiment that follows 
after a period of extreme artificiality, and 
one and all lift up their voices in favor 
of a return to the “natural” methods of 
teaching. It is-all the more valuable 
that each one of these earnest reform- 
ers should have planned his reform from 
the standpoint of histime. One’s judg- 
ment is always truer in proportion to 


1 Essays on Educational Reformers. By Robert 
Herbert Quick. New York : E. L. Kellogg & Co. 1890. 
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the scope of the date on which his 
premises are based. It is because the 
teacher can read here at a glance what 
it would take him years to work out for 
himself in praetice, that it has become 
a necessity in the professional library 
of every pedagogue. The present edi- 
tion is neat in appearance, convenient in 
form, and in good and readable print. It 
has several features not found in ‘the 
earlier editions, notably the chronologi- 
cal table of events, and the excellent 
black letter side-heads, which enable one 
to catch at a glance the subject and 
meaning of the paragraph. 

The determination of where and how 
primary education shall begin depends 
entirely upon the conception of what the 
childish mind really is. To the believer 
in the doctrine of innate ideas, the less 
education that is attempted during the 
early years of life the better. In other 
words, the child brings with it its soul at 
birth, and it is simply a question of time 
when this soul will be able to use un- 
restrictedly its inborn possibilities. In 
this view it is not only a good thing to 
leave the child to the natural direction 
of the “over-soul,” but it is a positive 
hinderance to attempt at this period a 
systematic molding of its character. 

To the believer in the theory of evolu- 
tion, however,there is nothing moreessen- 
tial than the careful training of the child 
during the first years after birth. Some 
psychologists would go further, and take 
into account the pre-natal existence as 
well. Under the general theory the 
child is admitted to bring with him cer- 
tain instincts and general tendencies, 
the legacy of ancestral experience. It is 
the specialization of these hereditary ten- 
dencies, the resultant combinations due 
to education, surroundings and expe- 
rience, which make of each child an in- 
dividual man ; and each child has in him 
this distinctive power of development. 

It is this theory which gs at the basis 
of what is called the “ new education.” 
It has for its object such development 
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that the child shall arrive at manhood 
with the fullest possible sum of mental 
power. Not alone must the mind be 
stocked with the richest possible col- 
lection of facts, but there must be the 
active mental force, the wide mental 
horizon, which will give the power to 
use these facts intelligently and to good 
purpose. 

To stand high intellectually implies 
the power to handle mentally more com- 
plex combinations of facts than is given 
to other men, and as practice makes per- 
fect in mental as well as in other pro- 
cesses, it stands to reason that other 
things being equal, the intellect which 
receives the earliest application of this 
development theory will be of the high- 
est order. It is for this reason that so 
much attention is being given to the 
subject of infant psychology. To know 
the relative value of studies in this pro- 
cess of development, and the order ia 
which they should be taken up, it is ab- 
solutely essential to understand the 
status of the infant mind at the first 
moment when it is possible for educa- 
tion to begin. As a consequence, every 
minute detail of infant intelligence is 
being observed and carefully noted by 
patient experimentalists. The largest 
and most complete monograph yet writ- 
ten on the subject is Perez’s First Three 
Years of Childhood,‘ which first appeared 
some years ago, and is now republished 
by the press of C. W. Bardeen. 

It is one of the most interesting as 
well as the most instructive books in the 
whole range of pedagogical literature. 
It is not a biographical sketch, but a 
wide and comprehensive record of the 
development of a number of infants 
which were under his immediate obser- 
vation for a series of years. Though the 
work is for this reason more or less com- 
parative, there is noattempt to build. up 
a complete system of infant psychology. 
The effort isprather to chronicle only 


1 The First Three Years of Childhood. 
Perez. C. W. Bardeen: Syracuse. 1889. 
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the facts observed, with here and there 
a shrewd practical deduction of some 
general principle involved. It is plain, 
however, that the author belongs to the 
new school, body and soul, and that 
what he has in mind all the time is the 
establishment of the proposition that 
education should “watch the spontan- 
eous movements” of the child’s mind 
and conform its methodstothem. This 
is the “natural”? method of teaching 
carried to its best result. 

The implied, if not expressed, deduc- 
tion from Perez’s observations is, that 
the visual conceptions, which are the 
first mental achievements of the child, 
should be the first to receive a careful 
and systematic training. The study of 
forms and colors should begin the 
education, and not till clear and vivid 
concepts in this department are assured 
should language work and other studies 
involving memory begin. 

The book has been so long before the 
public that no resumé of its contents is 
necessary here. Suffice it to say that it 
is still the most careful study of the 
beginnings of child intelligence extant, 
and extremely useful to any one quarry- 
ing in the mine of infant psychology. 

A treatise similar in purpose but from 
an entirely opposite point of view is Zhe 
Child and Child Nature, by the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Buelow. It takes up the 
subject from a purely theoretical stand- 
point, and aims to present the principles 
underlying the kindergarten system as 
propounded by Froebel. No personal 
observations are depended on, but as- 
suming the facts of childhood, a system 
of education is evolved which shall be in 
conformity with these facts. It is an 
excellent book to take upafter the Perez, 
and will bedoubly valuable in connection 
with it. Froebel, however, was more 
taken up with what he wanted the child 
to be, than with what with his original 
equipment the child was probably to 


2The Child and Child Nature. By the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Buelow. C. W. Bardeen: Syracuse. 18869. 
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become. The moral and religious idea 
entered too strongly into his composi- 
tion to make him either an impartial 
theorist or observer. Much of the ob- 
scurity of his work comes from his effort 
to harmonize child nature with his pre- 
conceived ideas ; but for all that, he was 
at bottom very sound educationally, and 
really in touch with all that is good in 
modern educational reforms. 

One must be very reverent indeed 
towards the work not to smile occasion- 
ally at the abnormal moral importance 
attributed to little things,—the deep 
consciousness of dependence, for in- 
stance, supposed to be developed in the 
child by the game of Bo-Peep. 

There is so much, however, that is 
really good, that it is of doubtful pro- 
priety to call attention to these foibles. 
His sense of the independence of things 
and the unity of purpose that should 
run through all education crop out at 
every turn. Again and again he repeats 
“that in early childhood all instruction 
which is conveyed only in words is as 
good as thrown away. The human mind 
in the first stage of its development 
must have concrete demonstration ; 
ideas must be presented to it in visible 
images.” 

The author—who is so strongly a 
disciple of Froebel that it is difficult 
to avoid confounding her with him in 
speaking of the book— brings out with 
much clearness the necessity of form 
study as initial work for the child, and 
the gradual advance from that to the 
tasks involving the higher and more 
complex intellectual powers. There is 
a clear exposition of.the “ finger games” 
of Froebel, and the theory of the neces- 
sity of physical impressions in awaken- 
ing* spiritual life. 


With the differentiation of school 
work comes the necessity for school 
supervision. With the setting off into 
grades there is need for a class of ser- 
vice which differs essentially from the 
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work of simple instruction. There must 
be a unity of plan running through the 
whole system, a careful gradation and 
selection of studies taught, so that the 
steps from bottom to top will be even 
and easy of ascent ; and finally, behind 
the whole plan there must be the ener- 
getic, intelligent force capable of keep- 
ing all these wheels smoothly in motion. 
The last book of the International Edu- 
cation Series’ deals entirely with this 
subject. The most valuable portion of 
the book is probably the historical sketch 
of the supervision of schools in the 
United States. Following this are chap- 
ters devoted to different phases of su- 
pervisory work, with deductions leading 
to a demonstration of the value and 
necessity of professional superinten- 
dence. 

This State, which suffers so much 
from the evils of the county superin- 
tendency system, might well find profit 
in Mr. Rickard’s discussion of the rela- 
tive advantages of State and county su- 
pervision. A phase of supervision 
which is yet in its infancy is the relation 
of the school superintendent to parents 
and to teachers. There is an unusual 
amount of common sense in the chapters 
bearing on these subjects. It is easy to 
understand that the superintendent is 
the natural champion of the child, to 
protect him from the vanity of the teach- 
er on one hand, and the vanity of the 
parent on the other. But it is a dis- 
tinct advance, and seemingly a wise one, 
that the superintendent’s duty should 
be extended to include outside agencies 
for the improvement of both parents and 
teachers. 


Dr. Gildersleeve’s position in the 
field of educational literature would se- 
cure for his book? a conscientious and 
appreciative reading, even if its pages 

1School Supervision. By J. L. Rickard. New York : 
D, Appleton & Co. 1890. 

2 Essays and Studies, By Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve. 


Baltimore: N. Murray, 1890. 
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were at times a little dull. But Dr. 
Gildersleeve has a sense of humor and 
an epigrammatic turn of expression 
which would serve to liven a much dry- 
er text. Whether in the educational 
or the literary field, there is a spright- 
liness and nervous energy about every- 
thing that comes from his pen which 
makes it fascinating, as well as interest- 
ing reading. It is a pleasure, too, to 
work with an author whose English is 
so pure-and virile, and whose style is so 
unaffected and clear. The predilections 
of a lifetime, however, are too strong 
to be overcome, and when he takes up 
the educational cudgels, itis in defense 
of the classical scholar, and the necessi- 
ty of the study of Greek and Latin if 
one would have the best educational 
equipment for “ practical life.” It must 
be confessed, too, that he makes out a 
very good case. The book itself, with 


its wide margins and clear print, will 
appeal to every book lover, and there is 
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no man who has seen himself in print 
but will endorse heartily the plaintive 
arraignment of the printers in the post- 
script. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to 
quote a paragraph from the address on 
the “Greatness of the Graduate,” bé- 
cause of its clearness in expressing his 
idea of what education really is: “ Mod- 
ern theorists tell us that learning ought 
to be made delightful, that we ought to 
absorb it unconsciously, that the teacher 
who does not make his teachings inter- 
esting is a failure, and soon. My young 
friends, my old friends, teaching is a 
surgical process. You may administer 
an anesthetic, an anodyne. You may 
perform your sleight-of-hand trick while 
your patient is under the influence of 
laughing-gas ; but the healthy human 
being feels the after effects, and no mat- 
ter whom the pupil has studied under — 
momentous preposition — he has had to 
endure.” 
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THE voter may have the satisfaction this fall of a 
campaign with some distinct issues. There have 
been a good many campaigns of late years in which 
it could make no possible difference in policies which 
side won, and the choice of the independent voter 
turned entirely on the comparative merits of per- 
sons, This time the party policies are broadly enough 
divided in national matters to enable every voter to 
know exactly what he is voting for, so far as the 
State election affects national parties. But there is 
a local question involved in this election that is, per- 
haps, more important than any bearing its results 
may have on the very important national questions 
indirectly concerned. That is, the question of the 
Australian ballot law. 

WE have already had much to say of this admir- 
able method for securing a secret ballot, for making 
bribery difficult, and — in our view most important of 
all — for breaking the control of the ‘‘ bosses” over 


nominations. There is no need of explaining its pur- 
poses and provisions again. It is comfortable to see 
from its history that when a move for the cleansing of 
our politics really comes clearly to the comprehension 
of the ‘‘ plain people,” it is taken up and put through. 
People are discouraged sometimes by what seems 
the cynical callousness of Americans to outrages up- 
on their civic honor. They laugh at open briberies, 
and refuse to stir to amend them. Yet from time to 
time their action makes the pessimist suspect that 
a certain bewilderment as to what to do aboutit is 
at the bottom of their indifference, — while they wait 
to see a remedy they prefer not to worry. The stu- 
dents of civics point out remedies ; but they do not 
think the students of civics know much about it,— 
being well permeated with the national weakness of 
undervaluing the recorded experience of other times 
and places, and all knowledge that does not show 
prompt money returns. But this time the students 
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put before them a device so simple, sensible, and ob- 
vious, for striking the whole boss system the heaviest 
blow it has ever had, that they hardly stopped to ask 
if it was not ‘‘all theory.” The civil service reform, 
agitated since the first administration of President 
Grant in the federal Congress, 2nd by a number of 
State associations, counts now as its definite accom- 
plishments the federal law of 1882, and the New York 
and Massachusetts State laws. The agitation for the 
official ballot system began with Mr. Ivins’s papers be- 
fore the New York Commonwealth Club in 1887 ; be- 
yond a little talk in the ation, there had been nothing 
even said of it before in the country. In three years it 
has become the law of fourteen States, and has been 
presented to the legislatures of many more. It is in its 
nature a simpler and more obvious reform than that 
of the civil service: the evils it attacks — direct 
money bribery, caucus control of nominations, vast 
opportunities for the pocketing of money by agents 
-—are far more glaring to the sight and shocking 
to simple consciences than those attending in- 
direct bribery with office. In New York the bal- 
lot bill went through a not over-well disposed legis- 
lature three times, and was finally signed by a hos- 
tile governor, after two vetoes. Nothing could bea 
stronger proof that a menace of public opinion stands 
behind it. 


IN New York, the bill was forced through by Re- 
publicans chiefly ; in New Jersey and Indiana by 
Democrats. In this State, the reform has been 
chiefly the property of the Federated Trades from 
the first. ‘They drew a bill, taking a good deal of 
care in framing it, and accepting advice from stu- 
dents in the matter, and offered it as a non-partisan 
measure to the last legislature. The legislature de- 
veloped no such hostility to the bill as might have 
been expected, but did not seriously consider it. It 
had been brought forward while the public mind was 
impressed with the gross scandals of the fall elections 
of 1888 ; and it was not to be certainly counted on 
that the impression would last for two years With 
the very opening of this political season, however, 
the Federated Trades, to their very great credit, 
were at the front again, urging both parties to put 
the official secret ballot into their platforms. One 
party refused,— as was partly expected ; the other 
consented,— as was quite unexpected ; and the par- 
ty that failed to get the plank throughits State con- 
vention, promises now to redeem itself by pledging 
legislative candidates through the county and dis- 
trict conventions. Soon afterward it turned out 
that the Grangers also were preparing a bill, and 
they were invited to consolidate it with that of the 
Federated Trades. This was done,‘and a good joint 
bill is now ready to be placed before the legislature. 


SoME good Republican paper, mortified that its 
party had failed to place itself right on this matter, 
says that the Democrats are now pledged to the re- 
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form, and the Republicans would be for it anyway. 
Without expressing any opinion as to that, we yet 
see this cheerful element in the situation: should 
a majority of the party pledged to it be elected, 
it will be very difficult .to avoid bringing forward 
and passing the bill, for specific platform promises 
are as hard to break as general ones are easy ; while 
should a minority thus pledged be elected, the trades 
and the grangers may be depended on to push the 
bill to a hearing, the minority will be obliged to vote 
for it, and the chances are very excellent that there 
would be a sufficient number in the majority unwill- 
ing to vote against it to carry it. It may be added 
that neither of the two men who are candidates for 
the governorship would be likely to veto it ; and that 
the Federated Trades and Grangers make a voting 
power that commands deference. Their course in 
this matter is most creditable to them ; and the bill, 
if passed, will be worth more to them and to the 
commonwealth than forty of the ordinary type of 
‘**labor” bills could be. The least promising thing 
about it is the want of any important newspaper on 
the Coast ready to take up and make a good fight for 
such reforms. The valiant fight made by the New 
York press was the one thing that forced a reluctant 
legislature and governor into signing away their own 
improper sources of power. 


The Forty-Niners. 
{Joaquin Miller says the next great epic will be 
written by an old Californian. | 
When shall the bard be*born who sings, 
Our giant California kings ?— 
Those stalwart Argonauts of old, 
Who westward sought the fleece of gold ; 
Who left the altar fires of home, 
Through rough, untrodden fields to roam ; 
To breast in clippers, swift and brave, 
The fierce Atlantic’s icy wave ; 
To plod, with dusty, weary feet, 
*Neath Darien’s malarial heat, 
Still dreaming of the Golden Gate, , 
That opened on their rising State. 
*T was not alone the golden sand 
That lured them to the sunset land ; 
°T was not adventure’s flaunting flag 
That held their steps o’er cliff and crag ; 
*T was not alone the vague unrest, 
That oft untunes the calmest breast ; 
Nor love of license, that might be 
False synonym of liberty. 
It was their Kismet. It was fate 
Ordained them founders of a State, 
Whose growth through all the eras past, 
In‘goKien print shall culminate at last. 
J. C. Peabody. 
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A Pioneer to Pioneers. 

We linger here upon the sands that time 

Is ever moving from their ocean bed ; 
Thence, through the brightness of a sunlit clime, 

Their course is onward ; and the lives that shed 
A glory on the past of this fair land, 

Move with them, and are lost to public view, 
Whilst you and I are left upon the strand 

To plant the cypress where the roses grew. 


The task is one of love to you and me ; 
We bend in tearful reverence o’er the mounds 
That rear their heads to greet the sunset sea, 
And catch the echoes of its moaning sounds. 
Our hearts now beat responsive to the few 
Who stand as mourners o’er our brethren slain 
By the great Reaper, who no friend e’er knew, 
Or cares to know the heads among his grain. 


Let me not tell the story oft-times told, 

Of youth and hope, whose arms have gilded o’er, 
The surface of the world with shining gold, 

Gleaned from the coffers of this wondrous shore. 
Ye who have /ived i¢ thereby know it all ; 

You know the hearts that cast even love aside, 
When urged by fate, against affection’s call, 

To found an empire by the western tide. 


’T is not for us who feel the gush of pride, 
To fix a stamp upon the labor done ; 
Award of praise or censure must abide 
With those who follow out the task begun. 
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Yet, what we claim is not an idle boast ; 
Though what is wrought be not entirely great, 
We leave, as priceless to the coming host, 
If not an Empire, then a radiant State ! 
W. W. Presbury. 


Ep1TOR OVERLAND MONTHLY : —A local journal, 
while making favorable comments upon the little 
sketch, ‘‘ The Loan of a Name,” published in the 
July number of the OVERLAND, calls attention to 
the resemblance it bears in argument to Besant’s 
last story. : 

Now, it is hardly necessary to say, to any one who 
knows me, that I have not read Mr. Besant’s last 
story, or else I should have scrupulously avoided 
following any motive that bore the faintest likeness 
to it. In these days of prolific story-writing, it is 
getting to be almost dangerous for any one who 
writes not to cover a wide field of reading as well, but 
the pressure of work which has been upon me during 
the last year has compelled me to restrict my read- 
ing to a hasty perusal of the leading magazines, and 
a glance over the columns of the daily papers. 

Perhaps I am unduly sensitive about such an in- 
sinuation, because, whatever the merit of my stories, 
I have tried to give them at least the virtue of origi- 
nality. Out of about a hundred short stories, and 
four or five longer ones that I have written during 
the last six years, I think I can honestly claim that 
not one of them has a hackneyed plot. 

Flora Haines Loughead. 

San Francisco, August, 1890. 
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Books of Travel. 

THREE books on Alaska claim first attention, be- 
cause one of them has been a year in hand, because 
another of them is a San Francisco production, and 
because the three together are the most important 
group now to be noticed. 

Picturesque Alaska‘ is a Boston lady’s account of 
a trip from San Francisco to Sitka and back. Full 
half the book is spent before Alaska is reached at all, 
and the hundred pages remaining are given to the 
impressions made by what she personally saw, sup- 
plemented in small degree by information gleaned 
from others. The nature descriptions are done with 
a delicate and firm touch, the style is good, and the 
trip in itself is a thing that Americans are glad to 
learn about, now that increased facilities for their 
journey to this land of wonders make it a trip to be 
taken into consideration by all who plan an extended 
outing. 

Theillustrations are not especiallyattractive, being 

1 Picturesque Alaska. By Abby Johnson Woodman. 


Boston: 1889. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, For sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


rather poor cuts of a few of the stock photographs. 

The second book on Alaska is also the work of a 
Boston writer, Maturin M. Ballou.2 Mr. Ballou’s 
books are numerous enough for most people who read 
travel books at all to know something of his style and 
caliber. As compared with Mrs. Johnson’s work it 
is heavier, more impressed with the necessity of giv- 
ing instruction, not so vivid in description, and far 
more complete in scope. Mr. Ballou studies his 
subject, makes use of what the geography and cyclo- 
peedia can tell him, as well as the writers of previous 
books on, the same subject. This information he 
does not always digest thoroughly enough to make 
himself master of it, and at times the joints show. 
The present book is not an improvement on Mr. 
Ballou’s former work, being marred by his growing 
complacency in himself as an old traveler and writer 
of travels. He whisks his reader from Sitka to Dar- 
jeeling, and from the Yellowstone to Maori land with 
so great a frequency that it seems done for the pur- 

2The New Eldorado. By Maturin M. Ballou. Bos- 


ton: 1890. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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pose of making a display of extensive journeyings. 
None the less Mr. Ballou has found and will find 
readers, and his work will spread knowledge that 
will do Alaska good. 

Far more worthy of note as a book mechanically 
considered, and as an authority on Alaskan matters, 
and hardly less good as literature, is Mr. Badlam’s 
Wonders of Alaska.1 It is profusely illustrated with 
maps, with gelatine and photogravure plates, and 
with small sketches reproduced from pen and ink. 
In mechanical execution it fails.only in the matter of 
typographical slips, many pages being marred by 
them. ‘‘ Diety,” more than once put for “‘ Deity,” 
has a very curious look. 

Mr. Badlam’s statements have a weight of author- 
ity from his long acquaintance with Alaskan affairs. 
As far back as 1866 he was treasurer of the Califor- 
nia-Russia Fur Company, a corporation that he 
claims furnished the information on which Secretary 
Seward based his offers in negotiating for the pur- 
chase of Alaska. There are some things missing in 
the book that would have increased its usefulness, as 
for instance, tables of the value of Alaskan produc- 
tions and a more adequate treatment of the points at 
issue between the British and American governments, 
known as the Behring Sea question. The matter 
should have been more fully explained, or not touched 
at all. 

But it has long been ruled out of order to criticize 
an author for not doing what he has not attempted 
to do, and we are pleased to be able to speak well of 
a book written and made in San Francisco. The 
artotype work done by Britton & Rey, especially the 
frontispiece, a view of the Muir Glacier printed in 
monotint, adds greatly to the book, and together 
with the gelatine plates, done by an Eastern firm, 
furnish the most eloquent possible description of the 
wonders of Alaska. ‘“he views of the alleged 
‘*phantom cities” are of curious interest, though 
Mr. Badlam does not expect to trap his readers into 
believing in that clever ‘‘ fake.” 

Returning from Alaska, we mention a new cheap 
but good reprint of Washington Irving’s <Astoria,? 
It is delightful reading,—as what of Irving’s is not ?— 
and the more so that the northwest corner States are 
now making such vast strides away from the past of 
which it tells. By the way, how do the publishers 
expect to sell that book to Oregon or Seattle people 
when they name it the ‘* Tacoma Edition ?” 

A Midsummer Drive through the Pyrenees* is a de- 
lightful book of travel Mr. Dix possesses a scholarly 
taste that has caused him to study deep into the 
history of the region he writes about, and yet he 


1The Wonders of Alaska. By Alexander Badlam. 
San Francisco: 1890. The Bancroft Company. 
By Washington Irving. New York: G, 
1890. 


2 Astoria. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

8 A Midsummer Drive through the Pyrenees. By Ed- 
win Asa Dix. 1890. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
For sale in San Francisco by Strickland & Co. 
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manages his lore so well that there is not a trace of 
pedantry or didacticism in his style. He has also 
the kindly human interest in the people he visits 
that gives him sympathetic insight into their charac- 
ters, and a keen sense of humor that makes him a 
charming traveling companion. He starts in at 
Biarritz, on the Bay of Biscay, makes some little 
excursions from there to Bayonne and to Fuenter- 
rabia and San Sebastian, on the Spanish side of the 
line, and then travels leisurely along the French 
slope of the Pyrenees, generally by ‘‘ breack” or 
open catriage. He pauses at each little village and 
at each watering place,—and their name is legion,— 
to tell of its picturesque aspects in the present, and 
quaint relics of the past. He brings back Roland 
and his paladins, Gaston, Count de Foix, and his 
brutal chivalry, and Henry of Navarre and his stout 
Huguenots. He describes much grand and beautiful 
scenery not often viewed by Americans,—of these 
he met but two on his whole trip after leaving Bay- 
onne. He tells many characteristic anecdotes of 
the various people, the Bearnais, the Navarrese, and 
the Basques. These latter he pronounces ‘“‘ as proud 
as Lucifer and as combustible as his matches.”” And 
through all is the personal narrative of the trip, with 
its incidents and accidents told so good-humoredly 
and amusingly that the reader feels that he is one 
of the party, and having a good time of it. The 
book is illustrated with process plates, made from 
the work of the usual camera in the party. 

Mr. Sessions begins his tale of travel ¢ not far from 
Mr. Dix, in Spain, but he travels more the beaten 
path, Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, the Alham- 
bra, the bull fight. When he crosses over from Gib- 
ralta to the African shore he is more interesting, 
and the picture of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, is 
pleasing. The best thing about this book, however, 
and what would carry a very bad narrative, —which 
Mr. Sessions’s is not, —is the pictures, process repro- 
ductions from black and white or wash drawings by 
Henry W. Hall. These are charmingly artistic in 
the selection of subjects, in their treatment, and in 
the way they are set on the page. The Arab on his 
galloping horse on page 158 is wonderful for the go 
in it, and all tfrough the book are scattered land- 
scape and figure studies that seem to breathe the 
very spirit of the Orient. 

IN these days of restless practicality it is refreshing 
as a breath of cool wind to stumble.on a book like 
Loti’s nto Morocco. No one but an artist could have 
written it, and no one but a French artist could have 
given himself up to such complete sensuousness of 
impression, There is not a statistical or practical 
detail in the text. From cover to cover it is one 
fascinating description of the color, the light, the 
strange grouping of effects, that attract the eye of 

4In Western Levant. By Francis C. Sessions. New 
York: 1890. Welch, Fracker Company. 

5Into Morocco. From the French of Pierre Loti 
New York: Welch, Fracker Company. 1889, 
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the stranger on first going out of the Western and 
into the older civilization of the East. Most impres- 
sions of this sort are spoiled in the telling, but Loti 
is so simple and frank in his sincerity, so entirely 
unartificial in style and free from the effort of strain- 
ing for effect, that one gets an astonishing feeling of 
self-experience from the reading. Perhaps as good 
an idea of his attitude as could be obtained is con- 
veyed in the following avowal of faith : 

‘“* As to his majesty, the Sultan, I am glad that he 
is handsome; that he will have neither press nor 
parliament, roads nor railroads, in his dominions ; 
that he rides splendid horses, and that he made me 
a present of a long silver-mounted musket, and a 
great sword inlaid with gold. I admire the lofty, 
serene, disdainful way he has in looking at outside 
contemporary agitations ; I agree with him in think- 
ing that the faith of our forefathers, from which still 
spring martyrs and prophets, is a good thing to cling 
to, and a sweet consolation to a man in his last mo- 
ments. What boots it to take such pains to overturn 
everything, tounderstand and embrace so many inno- 
vations, since we must die ; since some day, in sun- 
light or in shade, when, God alone can tell, we must 
give up the ghost! Nay, let us rather hold to the 
traditions of our fathers, which, by uniting us more 
closely with the generations that are gone and those 
that are to come, seem to lengthen out our own days. 
Let us live a vague dream of eternity, careless of 
what earth has in store for us tomorrow ; let us suffer 
our walls to crumble away beneath our burning sum- 
mer sun, let us suffer the grass to grow on our roofs, 
our cattle to rot where they fall. Regardless of all 
beside, let us grasp as they pass those things which 
do not deceive: beautiful women, fine horses, 
magnificent gardens, and the perfume of flowers.” 

Going with this spirit into a land where these 
things are the soul of life,—for in Morocco they not 
only believe but live their religion,—it is to be ex- 
pected that Loti’s book should breathe the strange- 
ness of the Eastern life, the fascinating fatalism of 
the personal creed of the Moor. 

It is this dreamy intellectuality underlying the 
descriptions— much the sort of impression one gets 
from consideration of a picture by Corot—that 
makes the book attractive. It is not alone the 
husks, but the soul of Arab life that has been caught 
and crystallized in words. There is no doubt about 
whether the book is interesting, and the text is ad- 
mirably supplemented by the artistic illustrations of 
Constant and Marot. Much as there is of it, the 
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description never. becomes monotonous, and it will 
be a reader of dull imagination who, when it is fir- 
ished, will not find still in his vision the long stretch 
of dazzling light, the melancholy gray of the ruined 
walls on which “ the whitewash hangs like shrouds,” 
the desert towns with their ‘airless huddle of houses,” 
the roofs where women’ with “great, excessively 
painted eyes dangle their feet from the parapets, or 
climb from terrace to terrace, the riot and disorder 
of the streets, and above all and over all the shrill, 
unceasing patter of the plaintive Arabfifes.” It is 
worth while to know there is such a place left in this 
work-a-day world. One would not necessarily want 
to go there or live there, but for ¢he pleasure of think- 
ing about it he can be profoundly and justly thank- 
ful that it exists, and applaud to the echo the ferv- 
ent prayer of the Arab who saw the presents given to 
Loti by the Sultan: ‘‘May Allah grant victory to 
our Sultan Mouley-Hassan ! May Allah prolong his 
days even at the cost of my own life!” 

In the Riverside Library for Young People we 
have Java: The Pearl of the East, by Mrs. S. J. 
Higginson. This is purely didactic in its tone, con- 
densed, systematic, and dry. With such a subject, 
and with so good a knowledge of it as Mrs. Higgin- 
son has, she should Have produced a more interest- 
ing book. It goes to show that the intelligent visit- 
or not too much pressed for time, can do better at 
writing a description of a country than the native 
for whom its characteristics are dulled by use. 

Mrs. Higginson has done enough, however, to 
show how good a theme there is in Java for a better 
book than hers. Its climate, resources, volcanic 
phenomena, history, legends, ruins, and peoples, are 
all rich material. 

It is best to review Mrs. Douglass’s A Romance at 
the Antipodes? as a book of travel, although it claims 
to bea romance. Thie love story that runs through 
it is so slight,—and so absurd, it must be added,— 
that it does not give the novel tone to the whole. In 
the main, it is a traveler’s journal of a sea voyage to 
Australia, and notes of things seen there. Even so 
there is small merit, and a good deal of merit would 
be required to overcome the faulty and stilted style of 
a.writer that can say: ‘‘I love the ocean because 
there is nothing incisive or garish in her pulchritude.” 


1 Java: The Pearl of the East. By Mrs. S. J. Hig- 
ginson. Riverside Library for Young People. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1890. For sale in San Fran- 


cisco by the Bancroft Company. 


2A Romance at thé 
Douglass. New York: 


Antipodes. 
G. P, Putnam's Sons. 


By Mrs. R. Dun 
1890, 





